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Neary all the petroleum that goes into 
the world’s commerce is produced in a dis- 
trict of country about a hundred and fiity 
miles long, with a varying breadth of from one 
to twenty miles, lying mainly in the State of 
Pennsylvania, but lapping over a little on its 
northern edge into the State of New York. 
This region yielded, in 1881, 26,950,813 bar- 
rels, and in 1882, 31,398,750 barrels. A little 
petroleum is obtained in West Virginia, a little 
at various isolated points in Ohio, and a little 
in the Canadian province of Ontario. There 
isalso 2 small field in Germany, a larger one, 
scantily developed, in Southern Russia, and 
one still larger, perhaps, in India. The total 
production of all the fields, outside of the 
region here described, is but a small fraction in 
the general account, however, and has scarcely 
an appreciable influence upon the market. 
Furthermore, the oil of these minor fields, 
whether in America or the Old World, is of an 
inferior quality, and so long as the great Penn- 
sylvania reservoir holds out, can only supply 
a local demand in the vicinity of the wells. 

The petroleum region of Pennsylvania and 
New York is a hilly or mountainous country, 
covered largely by forest growth and drained 
by the Allegheny River or its tributaries. It 
must not be supposed that the oil-bearing 
sandstone stratum underlies all this region. It 
is found only in spots, patches, and belts, and 
there are no surface indications to show where 
itcan successfully be sought. The entire pro- 
ductive territory covers an area of only 180,- 
000 acres. The outlines of a producing dis- 
trict are established only by experiment, and 
new districts are discovered by wasting large 
sums of money on “ dry holes.” When once 
anew “pool,” or belt of producing territory, 
s found, the wells multiply rapidly on all sides 
of the pioneer well until the limits are found. 
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When a dry well demonstrates that the edge 
has been reached in one direction, no more 
are bored so far out; and so it is in other 
directions. After the territory is outlined, it is 
tolerably safe to bore within it, though there 
will be important differences in the yield of 
wells close together, and as the number in- 
creases the average yield will diminish. 

A glance at the accompanying map will 
show the shape and extent of the different pro- 
ducing fields. The first to be developed was 
the Oil Creek field, with the outlying pools of 
Pithole and Pleasantville and the little belt 
near Tidioute. Next in order came the But- 
ler, Clarion, and Warren fields; then the great 
Bradford field, the Allegheny field, then the 
phenomenal and disastrous Cherry Grove 
field ; and, last of all, a little pool lying in the 
extreme southern end of the region and called 
Bald Ridge. It will thus be seen that pro 
duction, beginning in the center of the now 
known region, has been pushed north-east 
and south-west, constantly opening new fields 
of greater or less extent, but never going very 
far off a diagonal line on the map. Oil men 
talk a great deal about the forty-five degree 
line, and believe that any future discoveries 
of producing territory will be found either on 
an extension of that line or in the gaps that 
now exist in it. 

The older districts are now nearly ex- 
hausted. A little oil is got in them “by 
pumping; but more than nine-tenths of the 
wells that used to flow abundantly are now 
abandoned, and only the blackened and rot- 
ting derricks mark their location. Towns in 
these districts which once counted their inhab 
itants by thousands, and were busy marts of 
trade and speculation, have absolutely perished 
and disappeared from the face of the earth, 
leaving scarce a vestige behind. The outlines 
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of the old streets can be seen in the fields, 
but the houses have been pulled down or 
carried off bodily. 

In speaking of the different producing dis- 
tricts, I have not mentioned that surrounding 
the town of Franklin. Its product is a heavy 
oil, used in its natural state for lubricating pur- 
poses, and worth five or six times as much as 
other crude petroleum. Only asmall quantity 
is obtained, and the article is as distinct from 
the general product of the region as though it 
were lard oil or sperm oil. A few barrels of 
this thick oil are also obtained from wells at 
Mecca, in Trumbull County, Ohio, and a few 
in Illinois. 

On Oil Creek, the first wells struck the oil- 
bearing sandstone at a depth of 600 feet. 
In the Butler and Clarion fields the wells 
are about 1400 feet deep, in the Brad- 
ford field froma 1100 to 2000 feet, in the 
Allegheny field from goo to 1400 feet, and in 
Cherry Grove 1600 feet. The variation of 
depth in the same field is caused by the hills. 
The oil stratum lies on a level, and a well 
sunk on a hill-side or a hill-top must go 
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down as much deeper than a well in a valley 
as its mouth is elevated above the valley, [p 
the early days of the oil business, all wells 
were sunk in valleys ; but, after awhile, it was 
found that there was just as good proclucing 
territory on the slopes and summits of the 
neighboring hills, and a matter of three or 
four hundred feet more drilling was not 
important. The oil sand-stratum var 
thickness from five to thirty feet. It i 
est in the Bradford field. There it 

colored and fine-grained; elsewhere 

lighter color and more porous. There 
streams or ponds of petroleum in th 
as was once supposed. The sandston 
urated with the oil, and a strong pr 
of gas forces the fluid through the porous 
rock and up to the surface when a hole is 
drilled down to it. After the gas pressure is 
relieved, a well is pumped, sometimes for a 
few weeks only, sometimes for years. Some 
wells flow intermittently, from periodical ac. 
cumulations of gas; some continuously until 
exhausted. Some will yield only a barrel a 
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thousand barrels within the first twenty-four 
hours after the drill struck the oil sandstone. 
Of all forms of property, an oil well is about 
the most uncertain. No one can predict 
how much it is going to yield or how long 
its life will be. ‘Thus the whole business of 
petroleum production has always rested, and 
must always rest, upon a basis of specula- 
tion far more venturesome and less stable 
than is known in the production of any 
other important commodity. 

Boring for petroleum is less than a quar- 
ter of a century old, It dates from August 





goth, 1859, when Colonel E. L. Drake struck 
oil on the Drake farm on Oil Creek. He had 
faith that the greasy, bad-smelling fluid which 
floated on the surface of the creek and oozed 
from crevices in the rock could be found in 
large quantities by sinking wells. This fluid 
had long been sold by a patent medicine 
company, under the name of Seneca Oil, as a 
remedy for rheumatism. Its curative virtues 
were known to the Indians at an early day, 
and they used to gather it by stretching their 
blankets on the surface of the water and then 
wringing out the oil absorbed in the fabric. 


It was the patent medicine company that 
furnished Drake with the money to bore the 
first well, the motive being to procure a larger 


and more trustworthy supply of the lini- 
ment for rheumatism. No one dreamed 
at the time that the medicine compounded 
by nature in the bowels of the earth would, 
in a few years, become the cheap and pop 
ular light of the whole civilized world. Yet 
the value of rock oil for illuminating pur- 
poses was known long before. In the “Amer 
ican Journal of Sciences” for 1826 there is a 
letter from Dr. S. P. Hildreth, who speaks of 
the discovery of petroleum on the Muskingum 
River, near Marietta, Ohio, by a man who sunk 
a well for salt water. The searcher for brine 
put downa hole four hundred feet, and, instead 
of salt water, it “discharged vast quantities of 
petroleum or, as it is vulgarly called, Seneca 
Oil.” Dr. Hildreth speaks of powerful explo- 
sions of gas from the well, and goes on to say 
that “the petroleum affords considerable profit, 
and is beginning to be in demand for lamps 
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GUARDING A WILD-CAT WELL. 


in workshops and factories,” and that “ it gives 
a clear, brisk light, and will be a valuable 
article for lighting the street lamps in the 
future cities of Ohio.” Probably the well 
on the Muskingum soon ceased to flow. The 
tradition of it remained, however, and after 


the Oil Creek discoveries, new wells were 
sunk near its site which produced and, I be- 
lieve, still produce a few barrels each per day. 

The new light soon found favor in the 
United States. In 1859, Colonel Drake’s well 
produced about 2000 barrels of oil; in 1860, 
new wells brought the total yield up to 500,- 
ooo barrels ; in 1861, it was 2,113,609 barrels, 
and in 1862, 3,056,690. Inventions speed- 
ily produced improved lamps to burn the new 
fluid, and refiners succeeded better and better 
from year to year in taking out the substances 
that clogged the wicks and made the lamps 
smoke. The “coal oil,” as it was then gener- 
ally called, taking the name before applied to 
kerosene distilled from coal, did not compare 


in purity and light-giving quality with the 
refined oil of the present day; but it was 
cheaper and better than any lamp oil then 
in use. In fact, it supplied an urgent demand 
of the whole world for “more light.” The 
whale had almost been exterminated, and 
sperm oil was so dear as to be out of the 
reach of the poorer classes. Candles made 
of tallow were the common light of people 
living outside of cities where gas was pro 
vided. ‘They were costly in proportion to 
the light they gave, and it was a poor light 
at best that could be got from them by fre- 
quent snuffing. A fluid called “ camphene” 
was made from turpentine, which was a slight 
improvement on the tallow dip. Later, an oil 
was made from bituminous coal in consider- 
able quantities. Poor people could not afford 
sufficient light to read by of evenings. A few 
flickering candles were all that the economy 
of the ordinary class of farm-houses allowed. 
Who can estimate the value of the work 
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yetroleum has done in twenty-three years for 
intelligence, culture, and the household virt- 
ves? It has made the evenings bright and 
cheerful in millions of homes. The luminous 
lamp invites to study and reading, to social 
games and music, to good conversation, to 
wit and merriment. In a word, it is a power- 
ful force in the advancement of civilization, 
—a force which the social scientists, who 
have so much to say about railroads and elec- 
tricity, rarely take into their account of the 
world’s progress. 

The production of crude petroleum fell off 
in 1863, 1864, and 1865; but the discovery 
of the new Tidioute district and of the 
famous flowing wells of Pithole brought it 
up, in 1866, to 3,887,700 barrels. The Butler 
and Clarion counties fields, and fresh discov- 
eries in Venango County, ran the production 
up steadily during the following years, until 
it reached 10,809,852 barrels in 1874. Then 
came two years of decline, the older wells 
giving out and the newer ones yielding less 
and less. In 1875, the Bradford field was 
discovered. Its development proceeded so 
rapidly, and it proved to be of so great extent, 
that, in 1880, its yield was double that of all 
other fields in 1874, and about six times 
as great as all others at that time. Of the 
26,000.000 of barrels produced in 1880, over 
22,000,000 came from the Bradford district. 
The Allegheny district was opened in 1881, 
and now ranks next to Bradford; and the 
phenomenal Cherry Grove field in Warren 
County had its rise and fall in 1882. A 
number of small districts, or pools, in Warren, 
McKean, and Venango counties were opened 
between 1875 and 1881. 

For sudden and enormous effect upon val- 
ues, the Cherry Grove excitement of last sum- 
mer was without parallel in the history of the 
petroleum trade. It surpassed the famous Pit- 
hole furore of 1865. Cherry Grove is a wil- 
derness township of Warren County, which, 
prior to last May, was almost uninhabited, 
its population consisting of half a dozen far- 
mers and a few tan-bark cutters. On elec- 
tion night, the politicians at the county seat 
used to know exactly how the township would 
vote, and did not need to wait for the re- 
turns from that quarter when figuring up 
the result. For many years the vote stood 
twelve Republicans and two Democrats. 
Nearly in the center of the township was a 
little clearing embracing a few farms ; all the 
rest was a dense, primeval forest of hemlock 
and birch, where so little light penetrated the 
canopy of interlaced branches that it always 
seemed after sundown. About ten miles from 
the clearing lay the little oil town of Clarendon, 
on the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad,—a 
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pocket-field, as the oil men call it, developed 
about ten years ago, and containing about 
two hundred wells within sight of the railway 
station. ‘The “ wild-catters,” as the prospectors 
are called who take the risks of sinking wells 
in unknown territory, had long had a theory 
that oil would be found south-west of Claren 
don ; but it was only in the spring of 1882 that 
a party of four of them ventured to put up a 
derrick in the clearing in Cherry Grove and 
began to drill. There seemed to be a premo- 
nition in the oil exchanges of the tremendous 
consequences to follow the sinking of 646, as 
the well was called, from the surveyor’s num- 
ber of the lot upon which it was located. Its 
progress was observed with feverish interest. 
The leading oil brokers of Bradford and Oil 
City employed scouts to watch it after the 
hole had got down nearly to the depth where 
it was expected the oil-bearing sandstone 
would be reached, and to make daily reports 
of its condition. The owners boarded the 
derrick up and stood guard at night with 
shot-guns, firing at random into the woods 
to keep the spies from getting near enough 
to learn anything. In spite of these precau- 
tions, one young man managed to evade the 
guard, and, crawling up to the well in the 
night, concealed himself under the derrick 
floor, where he lay for seventeen hours, es- 
caping at last with the precious knowledge 
that 646 was a flowing well—knowledge 
which, it is said, brought fortunes to him and 
to the brokers who employed him. 

When at last the mystery about the Cherry 
Grove well was cleared up, and the fact was 
established beyond dispute that it was spout- 
ing out the largest stream of oil that ever 
came from a single well,—actually yielding 
four thousand barrels the first day,— the effect 
was tremendous. It is estimated that in a 
few days’ time the value of oil on hand and 
of oil territory and wells suffered a shrinkage 
to the enormous amount of thirty millions of 
dollars. Crude petroleum, which had been 
selling at eighty-five cents per barrel, tumbled 
down and down and down until it got to 
forty-nine cents—a figure far below the cost 
of production by any except big-flowing wells. 
The reader will ask why the opening of a 
single well, even though it produced the pro- 
digious yield of four thousand barrels a day, 
should have been followed by such serious 
results. The answer is, because every one in 
the oil regions knew that it was not a question 
of one new well but of a new producing dis- 
trict, and that scores and perhaps hundreds 
of other wells would soon be flowing within 
gun-shot of 646. 

In a few days the hemlock woods of Cherry 
Grove township were alive with men and 
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IN THE DERRICK-HOUSE — DRILLING, 


teams, hauling boilers, engines, drilling-tools, 
lumber for derricks and shanties, kegs of beer, 
boxes and barrels of provisions, furniture,— 
all the equipment, in short, of a new settle- 
ment. It was May 17th when 646 struck oil. 
Before the end of June, two bustling towns 
had sprung up near by,—one called Garfield, 
in honor of the martyr president, and one 
Farnsworth, for the owner of the farm where 
the wonderful well was sunk. Land that had 
lately been sold at four dollars an acre to 
pay the taxes changed hands in five-acre 
tracts at from $500 to $1000 an acre. 
Hotels, stores, machine-shops, saloons, and a 
theater sprang up as if by enchantment. The 
forest aisles, but lately sunk in the silence of 
centuries, resounded with the shouts of team- 
sters, the clatter of machinery, the clinking of 
sledges upon anvils, the sharpening of drills, 
and the noise of saws and hammers. By the 
first of October, three hundred and twenty-one 
producing wells had been sunk in the Cherry 
Grove territory, each well representing an 
average expenditure, for engine, derrick, bor- 
ing-tools and equipment, of three thousand 
dollars. ‘Thus, over a million of dollars was 
spent in four months’ time upon a little strip 
of Pennsylvania forest and clearing two miles 
long by half a mile wide. 

The wells that struck oil soon after the 
great success of 646 all yielded heavily, with 
the exception of a few that were sunk outside 


the narrow producing belt, and that served, by 
their dry holes, to define the limits of the belt. 
A thousand-barrel well was no wonder in 
those exciting days, and a man whose well 
only spouted five hundred the first twenty- 
four hours after he struck the oleaginous stra- 
tum thought he had but moderate luck. But 
as new wells were put down the flow of the 
older ones steadily decreased, under a law 
that governs all newly opened petroleum dis 
tricts. There is only a given quantity of oil 
in the ground under pressure of gas, and the 
more the subterranean reservoir is pierced, the 
less powerful is the gas pressure, and the flow 
from each aperture is necessarily diminished 
In August, the Cherry Grove field produced 
forty thousand barrels a day; but irom that 
maximum it steadily declined, and when | vis- 
ited it in October, the total daily yield from 
all the wells was less than the yield of 646 
during the first twenty-four hours after it com- 
menced flowing. Many wells were aban- 
doned, and the tools and machinery w 

being removed to other fields. Even under 
the discouragement of the rapid collapse of 
the district, however, new wells were being 
sunk. Probably the field will yield two or 
three thousand barrels a day for some years 
to come, from a hundred wells producing a 
few barrels each ; but its importance has gone, 
and with it the fortunes of hundreds of eager 
speculative men, who rushed in to share the 
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SHOOTING A WELL. 


profits of the big strike. With its partial fail- 
ure, however, the price of oil has gone up, 
and prosperity has returned to the whole pe- 


troleum country. When crude oil brings 
ninety cents or a dollar a barrel, everybody 
is happy; when it goes down to fifty cents, 
times are hard, and nobody wears a cheerful 
face save the speculators who have sold 
* short.” 

_ The tools and appliances employed in sink- 
ing a well are few and simple. A derrick is 
first built of cheap hemlock lumber, and at- 
tached to it is a rude shed which shelters the 
steam-engine and the machinery for working 
the drill and sand-pump and for pumping the 
oil. Frequently the boiler is placed out-of- 
doors, without protection from the weather, 
and it usually stands at some distance from 
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the derrick, so that it will not be injured in 
case the rest of the “rig” is destroyed by 
fire. The engine works a huge rude walking- 
beam which, by the movements of one arm, 
gives the motion to a stout cable, passing 
over a pulley at the top of the derrick, re- 
quired to raise and lower the dnill. Attached 
to the derrick is also a big windlass, called 
the “ bull-wheel,” which hoists the drilling ap- 
paratus out of the well. There is also a smaller 
windlass, called the sand-reel, which serves 
to lower and raise the sand-pump. After the 
rig is got upon the ground, a drive-pipe is 
forced down through the earth to the rock. 
The drilling tools consist of the “ bit,” which 
is a long bar of iron as heavy as a man can 
lift, with a sharp end to cut and pound the 
rock, the “ auger stem,” an iron bar perhaps 
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eight feet long screwed into the bit, the 
“jars,” two heavy bars linked together, the 
“sinker-bar” resembling the auger stem, 
and the “ rope-socket.” All these implements, 
fastened end to end, reach nearly to the top 
of the derrick when hoisted out of the well. 
Then there is the “ temper-screw,” which low- 
ers the drilling apparatus inch by inch as 
it goes down, and the “sand-pump” and 
“ bailer,” employed to take up and hoist out 
the pulverized rock and water. Once every 
six feet, in the progress of a well, the creak- 
ing bull-wheel is set in motion, the drilling 
apparatus is hoisted out, and the sand-pump 
(a cylinder with valves) is lowered and raised 
with the detritus. Frequently, the bit is un- 
screwed and sharpened at a forge under the 
derrick frame. Two or three men are suffi- 
cient to put down a well. The movements 
of the engine are controlled from the derrick 
by a simple apparatus of cords and wheels. 
When the well is down about three hundred 
feet, the “ casing,” a six-inch iron tube, is put 
in to keep the water from veins in the rock 
from getting into the well. When the oil-sand 
is struck, the oil, mingled with gas, spurts up 
with great force, perhaps as high as the der- 
rick. Then the “ tubing,” two inches in diam- 
eter, is put in, and a “seed-bag” is forced down 
between it and the casing. The tubing runs to 
a tank several rods from the well, into which 
the oil flows as long as the well is a flowing 
well, and from which it is afterward pumped. 

It costs about 80 cents a foot to sink a well 
by contract. The cost of a finished well, with 
apparatus complete, varies from $3000 to 
$4000, according to the depth at which the 
oil stratum is found and the expense of get- 
ting the engine and boiler on the ground. If 
a well proves a dry hole, or fails to yield 
enough oil to pay for pumping, and the owner 
removes the machinery to other ground for a 
fresh experiment, he is out of pocket from 
$1000 to $1500. 

When a well is completed and productive 
the drilling apparatus is by no means useless. 
Occasionally the well must be cleaned out, or, 
perhaps, bored a little deeper. It does not al- 
ways behave well, and it is necessary to find 
out what the matter is. In connection with 
the s outfit,” as a Western man would say, 
must be mentioned the “ sucker-rods,” long 
sticks of ash coupled together and used in 
pumping, and the “ fishing tools,” which come 
into important service when the drilling ap- 
paratus or the rope breaks in the well. 

When a well fails it is usually “ torpedoed ” 
to start the flow afresh. A long tin tube, 
containing six or eight quarts of nitro-glycerine, 
is lowered into the hole and exploded by 
dropping a weight upon it. The tremendous 


force of the powerful explosive tears the sand 
rock apart and loosens the imprisoned jj 
and gas. Nothing is heard on the surface 
save a sharp report like a pistol shot, but the 
ground heaves perceptibly, and pretty soon the 
oil comes spurting out in a jet that breaks jn 
spray above the lofty derrick. The “ torpedo 
man®’ is one of the interesting personayes of 
the oil region who is seen with most satisfac. 
tion from a distance. He travels about in a 
light vehicle with his tubes and his nitro. 
glycerine can, traversing the rough roads at 
a jolly round trot, taking the chances of an ac- 
cidental explosion, and whistling or singing as 
he goes. Sometimes the chances are against 
him, and a blow of a wheel against a stone 
sets free the terrible force imprisoned in the 
white fluid in his can. There is no occasion 
for a funeral after such an accident, for there 
is nothing to bury. Man, horse, and “buggy” 
are annihilated in a flash, and an ugly role in 
the ground and a cloud of smoke are all that 
is left to show what has happened. The tor- 
pedo company buys a new horse and hires a 
new man, and there is no more difficulty about 
one transaction than the other. The business 
of “torpedoing” wells is in the handsof a single 
company, which has made a large amount of 
money from a patent covering the process 
of using explosives under a fluid. Most oil 
producers regard the patent as invalid, be- 
cause nature supplies the fluid in the well into 
which the nitro-glycerine tube is lowered; 
but the courts have sustained the patent. 
Sometimes well-owners “torpedo” their wells 
stealthily by night to avoid paying the high 
price charged by the company. This opera- 
tion is called “ moonlighting,” and many law- 
suits have grown out of it. 

In the whole Pennsylvania and New York 
field, the number of producing wells is at this 
time not far from 20,000, of which about 
13,000 are in the Bradford district. The 
number of “dry holes” and exhausted wells 
no man has endeavored to compute. It is 
a common saying in the region, however, 
that since 1879 more money has been put 
into the ground than has been got out of it. 
No consideration of the general interest of 
the trade or of the risk involved in sinking 
new wells checks the business of boring. 
Production constantly runs ahead of con- 
sumption. It is useless for the newspapers in 
the oil country to show how much more 
prosperous the trade and all dependent upon 
it would be if the price of crude petroleum 
were kept up to a dollar a barrel, by lim ting 
production. As soon as the price gocs up 
high enough to be fairly remunerative, hun- 
dreds of new wells are sunk in old terti- 
tory, and “ wild-catting” becomes active. 
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A BURNING WELL AT CHERRY GROVE 


“ Wild-catting” is the name applied to the 
venturesome business of drilling wells on 
territory not known to contain oil, in the 
hope of finding it. A man engaged in this 
pursuit 1s called not a wild-cat, but a “ wild- 
catter.” The typical “ wild-catter” is a rest- 
less, speculative person, rich to-day and poor 
to-morrow, now making a lucky strike, and 
now sinking all his available means in a dry- 
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hole. He has wonderful vitality, and never 
gives up. If “ dead-broke,” he will always 
manage to borrow money enough to sink 
“just one more well.” When he begins to 
put down a wild-cat well, he usually leases 
all the land in the vicinity, agreeing to pay 
from one-eighth to one-fourth of the oil ob- 
tained if any is found. Should he make a 
strike, he sells his leases, for a handsome 
bonus, in tracts of five acres each, and pock 
ets at once a large sum of money besides 
what he makes from his own well. Some- 
times the “ wild-catter,” finding he has got a 
dry hole, secretly conveys a few barrels of 
oil to the spot in the night, empties them on 
the derrick platform and the ground, and 
manages to make a profit by selling his leases 
before the fraud is discovered. This opera- 
tion corresponds to what is called “ salting a 
mine ” in the gold and silver regions of the 
far West. 

Petroleum wells exist in India which are 
said to have been flowing for thousands of 
years. Doubtless the business of gathering 
the oil to serve some simple uses in its crude 
state is as old as civilization. Talking one 
day about the first discoveries of oil with a 
“ wild-catter,” on one of the narrow-gauge 
railway lines that run over the mountains 
and through the forests to reach the wells 
of Warren and McKean counties, the man 
said: 

“Why, the oil business is no new thing. 
It’s as old as the Scriptures. Job was an oil 
man. He struck the rock and it poured forth 
rivers of oil. He got rich in the oil business.” 

“ Yes,” chimed in a stranger on the other 
side of the car, “ and that’s the way he got 
his boils. I know men who can’t be about 
oil wells without getting boils. They breathe 
in the carbon, and it goes into their blood.” 

The “ wild-catter” agreed to this theory, 
and added that he had no doubt Job’s wells 
took fire, burned up his children, and reduced 
him to poverty. As he was speaking, we 
saw a large column’of inky black smoke 
rising above the forest to the right of the 
train. “A tank’s on fire,” said the brakeman. 
The news caused a movement of excitement in 
the car; some of the passengers went out on 
the platform, others put their heads out the 
windows, but the occurrence did not appear 
to be so unusual as to cause lasting interest. 
A curve in the road soon brought the train 
near the fire. A tank belonging to a well 
was burning with tremendous fury, making 
a great circular mass of rosy flame, and throw- 
ing up an enormous volume of smoke. It is 
no rare thing, I learned, for the small wooden 
tanks attached to the wells to take fire; but 
when one of the large storage tanks of the 
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Pipe Lines is struck by lightning, the spec- 
tacle is so magnificent that people gather 
from miles around to witness it. The owners 
make haste to bring a cannon by special 
train from the nearest town, and shoot holes 
in the tank to let the oil run out. None of it 
is saved, but if it is not released the tank boils 
over and bursts, and other tanks near by are 
ignited. Lightning is the great enemy of the 
big iron tanks. 

Probably the most beautiful sight ever wit- 
nessed in the oil regions was that of the burn- 
ing well in the Cherry Grove district last 
summer. A flowing well, yielding over a 
thousand barrels a day, took fire. The derrick 
was soon consumed, and the blazing fluid, 
spouting up high in the air and breaking in 
a shower of fiery drops, continued to burn 
for four days,— a wonderful fountain of fire in 
the midst of the forest. It was finally extin- 
guished by shooting off the casing head with 
a cannon shot, and then applying an in- 
genious device for plugging the well below 
the fiery column. 

The method of producing petroleum, as 
described above, has undergone but little 
change since the first wells were sunk in Oil 
Creek in 1859. The derrick is nearly twice 
as high as then ; the drilling apparatus is much 
longer and heavier; there are improved im- 
plements for getting out the pulverized rock 
and water, and for fishing broken tools out 
of a well, and with the heavier apparatus now 
in use much less time is required to pierce to 
a given depth. Still the process is the same 
pounding of a hole through the rock, and the 
general appearance of a new well just sunk 
does not differ noticeably from that of a well 
of twenty years ago. It is in the means for 
the transportation and storage of the oil that 
great progress has been made. An admirable 
system has been developed in recent years, by 
which the product of widely scattered wells 
is gathered by small pipes into huge storage 
tanks, and then forced by powerful engines 
through larger pipes that run straight over 
hills and valleys, across forests, farms, and 
rivers, to the chief marts of refining and ship- 
ment. No other important product of indus- 
try is handled and transported with such small 
expenditure of labor and capital, and such 
rapidity and efficiency. The refineries of Pitts- 
burg, Cleveland, and Buffalo are supplied by 
pipes from the heart of the producing regions 
in Pennsylvania, and the enormous tanks 
grouped on the hill-sides and in the valleys at 

lean discharge their contents at Bayonne, 
on New York Bay, three hundred miles dis- 
tant. A net-work of pipes covers the whole 
oil-producing territory, reaching every well, 
uniting ail the isolated districts, and collect- 


ing the little streams of oil from twenty thoy. 
sand different subterranean springs into riyy. 
lets and rivers that pulsate in their iron tubes 
like the arteries in the body of a living creat. 
ure, and flow with powerful current straight 
to their appointed outlets. 

Two pipe-line companies supply the whole 
oil country with storage and transportation, 
One of these, the Tidewater Company, taps 
a portion of the wells in the Bradford field 
alone, and ends at Tamanend, in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, where it transfers its oil to 
tank cars on the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railway and the Central Railway of Ney 
Jersey. It is comparatively a small concer, 
but is important as the only competitor to its 
gigantic rival, the United Pipe Lines, a cor- 
poration running its mains to every district, 
large or small, in the oil region, hawing its 
termini at the sea-board and at the three prin- 
cipal refining cities of the interior, and pos. 
sessing a tankage capacity of over thirty mill- 
ions of barrels. The United Pipe Lines cor- 
poration is the great Standard Oil Company 
under a different name, the controlling interest 
in the stock of the two concerns being owned 
by the same men. The United stores and trans- 
ports; the Standard buys, refines, sells, and 
exports. This double-headed corporate power 
is the monarch of the oil trade, Only the 
producing interest remains in a multitude of 
hands; all else is virtually concentrated in 
the grasp of a little group of men who man- 
age the two companies. 

Let us look for a moment at the system by 
which petroleum is handled. It is remarkably 
simple, inexpensive, and efficient. When the 
tank at a well is nearly full, notice is sent to 
the nearest agency of the Pipe Lines. A man 
comes promptly witha measuring pole andalit 
tle book of certificates. He gauges the oil inthe 
tank, unlocks the stop-cock connecting with 
the outlet pipe, and lets as much oil run out 
as the well-owners want to dispose of. Then 
he shuts off the flow, measures what remains 
in the tank, and makes out a triplicate certifi- 
cate, showing depth of oil at the beginning 
and at the end of the run. One he gives to 
the well manager who has signed with him, 
one he sends to the central office of the Pipe 
Lines at Oil City, and one he keeps. A tele- 
gram is then sent to the central office, giving 
notice that so many inches of oil have been 
run from the tank. Every tank has its num- 
ber on the books of the company, and its 
capacity is recorded in inches. On receiving 
the certificate of the run, the number of bar- 
rels and hundredths of a barrel taken from 
the tank is ascertained by a table, and credit 
is given to the well for that amount of oil less 
three per cent., which is deducted for sedi- 
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ment and evaporation. The account is not 
only kept in gross with the well, but is divided 
so that each share-owner, if there be many 
(and there are usually from three to a dozen), 
gets his separate credit for the amount of oil 
he is entitled to from the run. The United 
Pipe Lines is not only a transportation com- 
pany, but also a bank of deposit for oil and 
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(CAPACITY, 3500 BARRELS.) 


an insurance company, and it keeps the books 


of every well it serves. 

The oil from the well is now in possession 
of the Pipe Company, and is in one of its big 
storage tanks mixed with oil from scores of 
other wells. There is no separation and no 
distinction of quality. All crude petroleum, 
from whatever well or district it comes, is 
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classed together as of uniform value. When 
a producer sells out, he gives an order for a 
transfer to the purchaser of as many barrels 
from his credit balance as he has disposed of ; 
or, if he wants to use his oil in store as col- 
lateral to borrow money upon or convert it 
into a negotiable certificate, he gets what is 
called an acceptance, which is virtually a cer- 
tified check. These acceptances are issued in 
even amounts of one thousand barrels each. 
They are passed from hand to hand all over 
the world, but must, by a rule of the com- 
pany, be sent in once in six months for re- 
newal, or a double storage charge is made. 
Frequently they return covered on their backs 
with indorsements. When the holder of an 
acceptance or a credit balance wants the oil 
for use or shipment it is delivered at either of 
the main shipping points, he paying twenty 
cents per barrel as the pipage charge, and a 
storage charge of fifty cents per day per one 
thousand barrels. Storage for the first twenty 
days is free, however, to the producer, and a 
purchaser has ten days’ storage without charge. 

Insurance is a mutual affair. Losses are 
assessed on all the oil in the lines and on 
holders of acceptances and credit balances 
for oil in store. Last year the assessments 
amounted to only eight-tenths of one per cent. 
A loss of less than twenty thousand barrels is 
considered too small to assess, and is borne 
by the Pipe Company. Nearly all losses are 


caused by lightning striking the big stor. 
age tanks and firing the gas, which in tum 
ignites the oil. In 1880 eight tanks were 
burned in this way, but in 1882 only one 
tank was struck, although the number of 
tanks had been doubled during the two 
years. A method of protection was recently 
devised, which is believed to be efiectige. 
A lightning rod, twenty-five feet high, is 
attached to four broad bands of iron sheath- 
ing, reaching from the apex of the covered 
tank and out to the sides, and thus, accord- 
ing to the accepted theory, the electricity 
which the tank accumulates is safely dis- 
charged into the air. 

The pipe line system was a thing of small 
beginnings and slow growth. As long ago as 
1863 a young Boston attorney, who had es- 
tablished himself on the Tarr farm, one of 
the first producing districts on Oil Creek, con- 
ceived the plan of transporting crude petro 
leum through tubes, and had some pipe 
manufactured for the purpose, but never put 
it down. Two years later the first pipe was 
laid. It extended from Pithole to the Alle- 
gheny River, a distance of about fifteen 
miles, but the joints were so defective that it 
was used only a few weeks. It served to show, 
however, that the general plan of pipe trans- 
portation was practicable, and it was not long 
before a number of pipe companies were 
formed. Their object was only to take the 
oil from the wells to the nearest railway line 
or to the Allegheny River, on which it was 
then floated down to Pittsburg in tanks upon 
flat-boats. For a number of years the pipe 
lines were in bad odor, owing to numerous 
failures among the companies and to their 
lack of efficiency. The system gained ground, 
however, from its evident superiority, and in 
1876 the consolidation of a number of lines 
formed the United Pipe Lines, a corporation 
which grew in power from year to year, and 
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finally absorbed all the old concerns. It now 
owns over three thousand miles of pipes and 
over five hundred iron tanks, with a storage 
capacity of from 20,000 to 35,000 barrels each. 

A great deal of oil still goes to market by 
“ailroad however, not directly from the wells, 
but ‘rom shipping stations to which it is 
brought by the pipe lines. Tamanend and 
Williamsport are important shipping points, 
nearly two hundred miles from the oil fields ; 
Kane, much nearer, is another, and there are 
numerous points where trains are loaded on 
the roads penetrating the producing districts. 
The long trains of tank cars, greasy, dirty, 
and malodorous, are familiar sights on most 
of the railways leading to New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore. The tanks are cylin- 
drical in form, holding about twenty-five 
thousand gallons each, and surmounted by a 
“cupola,” which gives space for the oil to ex- 
pand when heated by the sun’s rays. 

rhe long pipe lines are: Two from Olean on 
the northern verge of the great Bradford field 
to New York Bay, three hundred miles ; one 
from Coal Grove in the Bradford field to 
Milton on the Philadelphia and Erie and 
Philadelphia and Reading railroads, about 
one hundred and fifty miles; one from Rock 
City in the same field to Buffalo, seventy-eight 
miles; one from Hilliard’s, in the Lower field 
to Cleveland, one hundred and five miles; 
one from Carbon Center in the Lower field 
to Pittsburg, thirty-eight miles (all these be- 
longing to the United Pipe Lines Company), 
and one from Rixford in the Bradford field 
to Tamanend on the Reading Railroad, one 
hundred and seventy miles, belonging to the 
Tidewater Company. There are also impor- 
tant lines connecting the different fields, so 
that oil can be transferred from one to an- 
other. On the main lines there is on an aver- 
age a pumping engine every twenty-five miles. 
he engines may be much nearer together or 
much further apart, depending on the extent 
to which gravity can be used as a motive 
power. Main line pipes are four, five, or six 
inches in diameter. Through a six-inch pipe 
twenty thousand barrels a day can be con- 
veyed. When oil is being forced through a 
pipe there is a constant clicking sound like 
that made by steam-heating apparatus. The 
hunter who loses his way in the dense forests 
which cover mountainous country in the oil 
regions will hardly go many miles without 
hearing this sharp, metallic sound; then he 
has only to follow the pipe to come to a 
cluster of wells, or a pumping station, or per- 
haps to a narrow-gauge railway climbing up 
a trightfully steep grade. The resonant pipe 
leads him out of the wilderness. 

Every new producing district discovered in 
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the oil regions develops one or more new 
towns. They spring up with marvelous rapid- 
ity, and bloom into full-grown municipalities 
in a few weeks, with stores, hotels, amuse- 
ment halls, a fire department, and a police 
force. If the yield from the wells holds out 
for a year, the rude wooden structures are 
succeeded by brick blocks and comfortable 
dwellings ; but most of these petroleum settle- 
ments never get beyond the shanty stage. 
Their decline is not so rapid as their rise, but 
their fortunes steadily fail as the yield of the 
district decreases. Some of them disappear 
altogether ; others remain, shrunken and di- 
lapidated, as insignificant centers of a little 
local trade. The magnitude of the produ- 
cing business as a whole, however, and of the 
various interests of refining and transport 
ing and of furnishing machinery and supplies 
dependent upon it, has recently developed a 
few important and prosperous little cities, 
whose existence does not hang upon the fate 
of any one particular district. The chief of 
these are Oil City, at the junction of Oil 
Creek with the Allegheny River, in what is 
known as in the Lower field, and Bradford 
in the Upper field. Oil City dates back to 
the first opening of wells on Oil Creek, and 
is a well-built place of about ten thousand 
inhabitants, wedged in two narrow valleys, 
dirty, smoky, and busy,— a railroad center, a 
large refining point, and the chief market for 
speculations and actual sales of crude petro- 
leum. The chief offices of the United Pipe 
Lines and the most important oil exchange 
in the world are established here. Bradford 
was a petty country village in 1875, when oil 
was struck near by; now it rivals Oil City in 
population, and has a handsome exchange, 
an opera house, a street railroad, and two 
daily newspapers. The derricks stand thick 
among the houses, and dot the sides and 
crests of the steep wooded hills encircling the 
town. Railway lines run to every point of the 
compass, the narrow-gauge roads making no 
account of mountains, but getting up and 
over them on grades that would be imprac- 
ticable to an ordinary train. Titusville, on 
Oil Creek, once the metropolis of the petro- 
leum country, has lost its importance as a 
center of oil production and trade, but is the 
favorite residence town of prosperous brokers 
and producers, and boasts of its fine business 
buildings, well shaded streets, and handsome 
dwellings. It has a population of about five 
thousand. Warren, an old, quiet, county-seat 
town, with four thousand inhabitants, on the 
upper Allegheny, converted into an oil center 
by the opening of producing districts in its 
vicinity, is a pretty, homelike place, almost 
hidden under maple trees, and looking out 
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from the river bluff on green meadows and 
the slopes of low mountains covered with 
hemlock and birch. In the still newer dis- 
tricts of Allegany County, New York (in Penn- 
sylvania the name is spelled Allegheny, and 
in New York Allegany), the twin towns of 
Bolivar and Richburg, a mile apart, have to- 
gether a population of over six thousand, and 
are equally unattractive, save where some 
vestiges of the original cross-roads villages 
remain. In their eager growth, even the 
homes of the dead have been invaded, and 
houses have been built in the old burying- 
grounds over and among the graves. Still 
less admirable in outward look are the last 
year’s towns of Garfield and Farnsworth, 
sprawled out over forests and fields in the 
Cherry Grove district. These raw, rude, 
dusty, greasy centers of trade and speculation, 
born in a day of the excitement attending 
new discoveries of oil, strongly resemble the 
mining camps of Colorado and Montana. 
Like these camps, they are full of rough-look- 
ing, eager men, energetic and unkempt, bent 
upon making money by boldness and luck. 
Drinking-places abound, and the popular form 
of amusement is the vulgar variety show. 
There are old and orderly communities close 
at hand, however, and the ‘laws are enforced 


without vigilance committees or 


Lynch’s courts. Open gaming is not allowed, 


and vice fears to flaunt itself in the highways. 
One does not meet such picturesque charac 
ters as are common in the mining districts. 
There is no element of personal danger, wild- 
ness, or remoteness, to attract adventurous 
spirits. The only peril is of getting “dead 
broke” in some unfortunate speculat 
Telegraphs and railroads run everywhere, so 
the region is not a refuge, like the far Western 
Territories, for men who have run away from 
their creditors, from the sheriff, or from then 
wives. It looks wild and remote enough 
among the forests and mountains of north 
western Pennsylvania; but the great cities ot 
Buffalo, Pittsburg, and Cleveland are 
few hours’ distance by rail. The oil busi 
is not of a character to attract romanti 
ple. Washing gold from the earth is a 
business ; but the product is the precious, | 
cinating, yellow metal, while the occu 
of boring for petroleum, though more h 
ous so far as its chances of profit and 
are concerned than mining, yields onl; 
ill-smelling liquid which sells at eighty 
ninety cents a barrel. 

Bradford and some of the smaller towns 1n 
the oil regions are lighted with natural gas 
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from wells which fail to yield oil, but dis- 
charge a steady flow of gas, not equal in 
illuminating power to good artificial gas, but 
so cheap that it is burned lavishly. To a great 
extent it is used as fuel, a supply pipe run 
jnto an ordinary coal stove being the only 
apparatus required. Were it not for a slight 
odor, it would be an ideal fuel. You have 
only to turn a stop-cock to regulate the heat, 
and there are, of course, no ashes or cinders 
or coal dust. Huge blazing torches, lighting 
up the woods for rods around and illum- 
inating some lonely cabin or derrick with a 
theatrical stage glare, make weird night effects 
that startle the traveler, new to the oil country, 
who first traverses the great forests of the 
Bradford district. 

A curious feature of the new settlements in 
the Cherry Grove district is the great number 
of shanties and sheds bearing the sign “ Bot- 
tling Works.” There are no saloons proper; 
but everywhere, on the dusty highways, at 
cross-roads, and in the woods, where there is 
a group of wells, this singular legend, “ Bot- 
tling Works,” greets the eye. The equipment 
of one of these establishments consists of two 
or three kegs and a dozen bottles of beer. 
No glasses are kept on the bar, and there are 
no seats for tired and thirsty wayfarers. 

I stopped at one of these places and asked 
the proprietor, a decent looking fellow, to 
explain why he entitled his bar a bottling 
works instead of a beer saloon. He replied 
that the Pennsylvania license law empowered 
the courts to grant licenses. When oil was 
struck in Cherry Grove, the court in Warren 
county was not in session and would not sit 
for six months. Meanwhile, what should the 
thirsty multitude that rushed to the new field 
do for something to drink? Somebody re- 
membered that there was a law authorizing 
every person who paid fifty dollars to the 
county treasurer to bottle ale or beer, not to 
be sold by the glass, and not to be drunk 
on the premises. The bottling works took 
shelter under this law. “You notice this 
platform in front of my house,” continued the 
beer-seller. “ Well, it’s not on my premises. 
The house stands right on the line of the 
public highway. When I sell a customer a 
bottle of beer, he don’t drink it on the prem- 
ises ; he stands right here on the porch, and 
the porch is in the highway.” 

Just then a red-faced man, whose clothes 
were redolent of petroleum, called for a bottle, 
swallowed the beer, put down ten cents, and 
went his way. “ Don’t you give them glasses 
to drink from?” I asked. “No; that would 
be selling by the glass. I got some tin cups 
and used them for awhile, but concluded 
I might get into trouble. The court might 
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hold the tin-cup dodge as an evasion of the 
law. As long as they drink the beer from the 
bottle, the law can’t touch me.” “Then the 
effect of the liquor legislation is that a man 
who would ordinarily be satisfied with a mug 
of beer must buy a whole bottle ?” “That's 
what it comes to, my friend.” 

The beer-seller went on to say that he 
voted for prohibitory laws every time. The 
more stringent a law was the better it suited 
him. “ You see,” he explained, “’taint every 
man that’s got sand enough in him to vio- 
late such a law, and those who have can 
make lots of money. I always set up in a 
place where there’s some sort of a strong 
local option or license law to stop the sale of 
drink. Men will have liquor, and when they 
are obliged to get it on the sly they'll pay a 
good price for it. I was two years in the 
town of Sharon, where they had local option. 
Even the druggists dursn’t sell liquor. Well, 
I took a room, sub-leased it to a man to store 
brooms, so it didn’t appear to be occupied 
by me, boarded up the window, made a little 
door in one pane, got myself a false face, 
and laid in a stock of whisky and pint bottles. 
When a customer rapped on the window I 
put on my mask, handed him out a pint bot- 
tle of whisky, and took in a dollar. Nobody 
could swear he got his liquor from me. I 
often made over a hundred dollars a day. The 
liquor cost mea dollar and a quarter a gallon, 
and I sold it for a dollar a pint. Finally they 
got a case against me in court. Some fellow 
swore he bought whisky from me. I got the 
case postponed six months, and went on sell- 
ing. Then the jury disagreed. So I got six 
months’ more time. At last I only had to pay 
a fine of fifty dollars.” 

Across the road from this man’s bottling 
works was a neat country school-house, and 
near by, at a cross-roads, a big sign announced 
that the place was Vandergrift City. The 
brick buildings of a huge pumping engine 
sending a stream of oil off toward the sea- 
board and panting at its work, four huge 
tanks, and half-a-dozen houses made up the 
city. The beer-seller said he “ located” there 
because the school was so convenient for his 
two little children. 

The oil exchanges at Bradford and Oil City 
are noisy and animated places during business 
hours, and at other times they serve as club- 
rooms for the members. There are pleasant 
reading-rooms attached, where the daily pa- 
pers from the large cities are received; and 
there are comfortable sofas and chairs, invit- 
ing to lounging and chat. In the Bradford 
Exchange there is also a music room with a 
piano, where of evenings the tuneful brokers 
sing popular ballads. The buying and selling 
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at these places is carried on with the clamor 
and gesticulation which, for some mysterious 
reason, is a feature of stock and produce ex- 
changes the world over. Why men, who in 
all the other affairs of life are quiet and dig- 
nified, should think it necessary, when arrang- 
ing a commercial transaction in stocks or 
grain or oil, to shout and shriek and wave 
their arms and shake their fists like raving 
lunatics, is a problem in human nature which 
remains unexplained. On a‘day when prices 
fluctuate, and the bulls and bears are pecul- 
iarly active and excited, the roar and racket 
from one of these oil exchanges can be heard 
a block distant. By far the greater part of 
the transactions are speculative, the oil nomi- 
nally sold never changing hands at all, and 
never, in fact, being in the possession of 
either seller or buyer. The average daily 
sales at the Oil City Exchange in September 
last exceeded six million barrels; those at 
the Bradford Exchange exceeded two millions. 
I have not the figures for the other exchanges 
at Titusville, Pittsburg, and New York, but 
it is probably a moderate estimate to say that 
the grand total of daily transactions the year 
round averages ten million barrels, whereas 
the total production of the whole petroleum 
field is only about eighty thousand barrels per 
day. Petroleum is a peculiarly fascinating 
article for speculative operations, because of the 
heavy and frequent fluctuations in its value. 
Within the past year its price has ranged from 
forty-nine cents to one dollar per barrel. A 
variation of ten cents in a single day is no 
uncommon thing. The mere rumor of a 
successful well in a new district will some- 
times send the price down five cents. No 
other great natural product is subject to 
such changes in value. The wheat crop and 
the cotton crop can be estimated months 
in advance, and one year’s scant yield is 
compensated by the surplus of the next. 
The annual output of coal varies only with 
the demand, and there is no fear of the sup- 
ply becoming exhausted. But with petroleum 
the case is different. No one can tell how 
long a well or a large group of wells will hold 
out. No one knows what new and untapped 
fountains the earth still conceals. The future 
of the oil business is not clear from week to 
week, much less from year to year. Perhaps 
the supply will so far fail as to send the price 
up to five dollars; perhaps new flowing wells 
will so increase the production as to make 
the oil worth little more than the cost of trans- 
portation from the tanks. The reader will see 
what a field these conditions afford for bold 
and reckless speculation and for large profits 
and losses. 

The business of refining petroleum grew 
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very naturally out of that of distilling kero. 
sene from bituminous coal, which had devel. 
oped into an important industry in the United 
States and Europe during the decade prior to 
the oil discoveries in Pennsylvania. The estab. 
lishments using coal as a raw material from 
which to obtain kerosene substituted petro- 
leum as soon as it became the cheaper of the 
two substances. The name coal oil was read- 
ily transferred to the new iliuminating fluid 
obtained from the earth, and it is still idely 
known by that name or by the Greek appel- 
ation kerosene, originally taken as a trade- 
mark by one of the early distillers of cannel 
coal. It is an interesting fact, showing how 
persistently special industries cling to the lo- 
calities of their first choice, that the great pe- 
troleum refineries of Hunter’s Point, Long 
Island, whose odors are a serious offense 
to the noses of the inhabitants of the upper 
East River front wards of New York city, 
are the successors of one of the earliest kero- 
sene factories in the United States, which was 
established on Newtown Creek in 1854. 

The chief seats of the refining industry in 
this country are Cleveland, Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
Oil City, and Hunter’s Point (now called 
Long Island City). With the exception of 
Oil City, all these places are situated at a con- 
siderable distance from the oil fields, and 
were chosen for convenience in domestic and 
foreign shipment of the refined product rather 
than for nearness to the supply of the crude 
material. The pipe system, however, brings 
them practically close to the wells. Most of 
the exports of petroleum go abroad in the 
shape of refined oil. There are, however, re- 
fineries in Europe, and notably in France, 
which buy large quantities of crude petroleum 
in America. 

No fewer than ten substances are obtained 
from petroleum by the refining process be- 
sides the beautiful aniline dyes, which are 
extracted from the residuum by chemical 
processes. These substances, named in the 
order of their specific gravity, which varies 
from 625 to 848, are as follows: 1st, rhigo- 
lene, the most volatile product of first distil- 
lation used to produce local anzsthesia; 2d, 
gasolene, used in artificial gas machines; 
3d, 4th, and sth, three grades of naphtha, 
used for mixing paints and varnishes and dis- 
solving resin; 6th, kerosene, the common 
illuminating oil of commerce; 7th, mineral 
sperm oil, a heavier oil for burning in lamps, 
which does not take fire under a temperature 
of three hundred degrees, and is employed on 
steamers and railroads; 8th, a lubricating oil 
for machinery; gth, paraffine, from which 
candles are made; and roth, paraffine wax. 
Then there is the residuum, usually called 
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coal tar, which has a variety of uses. In most 
refineries the products are only naphtha, kero- 
sene, and residuum. The refining process 
removes the coloring matter and the gummy 
substances which would clog the lamp-wick 
and separates the naphtha, which makes the 
oil dangerously inflammable. The quality of 
refined petroleum depends on the care and 
honesty exercised in the distilling process. 
Good oil is not dangerous, as many people 
suppose all kerosene must be. Only the poorer 
grades are liable to take fire. A very simple 
test can be applied by any housekeeper to 
ascertain whether the fluid is safe or not. 
Partly fill a cup with water warmed to one 
hundred and twenty degrees Fahrenheit ; turn 
in a little oil, stir the mixture, and apply a 
lighted match to the surface. If it takes fire, 
the oil is unfit for use ; if not, it is entirely safe. 

What is the future of the petroleum busi- 
ness? With a productive territory virtually 
confined to a few small strips and spots in 
six counties in Western Pennsylvania and 
New York, and an inexorable law of rapid 
exhaustion applying to all wells, the time 
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would seem to be close at hand when this 
great blessing, the cheap light of the whole 
civilized world, would fail. Still, the history 
of the business in the short period since it 
began has been one of constant expansion. 
New fields have invariably been discovered 
when the yield of the old ones began to 
decline. Oil men have confidence that there 
is plenty of undiscovered territory yet to be 
found. Providence, they say, would not 
bestow so great a gift upon mankind to with- 
draw it when its use had become universal 
and the need of the human race for its bene- 
fits the greatest. Scientists may say that this 
view is based on an optimistic or pietistic 
theory of the universe that will not stand 
investigation. So far as the great stores of 
fuel and light, the coal and the petroleum, 
are concerned, it has, however, held good 
thus far. They have not failed. If the oil of 
the rock is destined to run dry, the chemists 
will perhaps be ready, by the time it is ex- 
hausted, to produce a cheap illuminator from 
water. 
£. V. Smalley. 





FAREWELL TO SALVINI.* 


ALTHOUGH a curtain of the salt sea-mist 
May fall between the actor and our eyes— 
Although he change, for dear and softer skies, 
These that the Spring has yet but coyly kist — 
Although the voice to which we loved to list 
Fail ere the thunder of our plaudits dies — 
Although he part from us in gracious wise, 
With grateful Memory left his eulogist— 


His best is with us still. 


His perfect art 


Has held us ’twixt a heart-throb and a tear— 
Cheating our souls to passionate belief: 
And in his greatness we have now some part— 
We have been courtiers of the crownless Lear, 

And partners in Othello’s mighty grief. 


Hf. C. Bunner. 


* Read at the Complimentary Dinner to Salvini, New York, April 26, 1883. 














NIGHTS WITH UNCLE REMUS.* 


BY JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, 


Author of “Uncle Remus, His Songs and Sayings,” “ At Teague Poteet’s,” etc. 


{To GIvE a cue to the imagination of the 
reader. it may be necessary to state that the 
stories’ related in this paper are supposed to 
be told to a little boy on a Southern plantation, 
before the war, by an old family servant.] 


I. 


THE MOON IN THE MILL POND. 

One night when the little boy made his 
usual visit to Uncle Remus, he found the old 
man sitting up in his chair fast asleep. The 
child said nothing. He was prepared to ex- 
ercise a good deal of patience upon occasion, 
and the occasion was when he wanted to hear 
a story. But in making himself comfortable, 
he aroused Uncle Remus from his nap. 

“T let you know, honey,” said the old man, 
adjusting his spectacles, and laughing rather 
sheepishly, “I let you know, honey, w’en I 
git’s my head r’ar’d back dat away, en my 
eyeleds shot, en my mouf open, en my chin 
p’intin’ at de rafters, den dey’s some mighty 
quare gwines on in my min’. Dey is dat, des 
ez sho ez youer settin’ dar. W’en I fuss year 
you comin’ down de paf,” Uncle Remus con- 
tinued, rubbing his beard thoughtfully, “ I ’uz 
sorter fear’d you mought ’spicion dat I done 
gone off on my journeys fer ter see old man 
Nod.” 

This was accompanied by a glance of in- 
quiry, to which the little boy thought it best 
to respond. 

“ Well, Uncle Remus,” he said, “I did 
think I heard you snoring when I came in.” 

“Now you see dat!” exclaimed Uncle 
Remus in a tone of grieved astonishment ; 
“ you see dat! Man can’t lean hisse’f ‘pun his 
*membunce, ’ceppin’ dey’s some un fer ter 
come high-primin’ roun’ en ‘lowin’ dat he 
done gone ter sleep. Shoo / W’en you stept 
in dat do’ dar I ’uz right in ’mungs some 
mighty quare notions—mighty quare notions. 
Dey aint no two ways; ef I ’uz ter up en let 
on ’bout all de notions wat I gits in mungs, 
folks ’ud hatter come en kyar me off ter de 
place whar dey puts ’stracted people.” 

“ Atter I sop up my supper,” Uncle Re- 


* Copyright, 1883, by Joel Chandler Harris. 


All rights reserved. 


mus went on, “I tuck’n year some flutter. 
ments up dar ’mungs de rafters, en I look up, 
en dar wuz a bat sailin’ ’roun’. ’Roun’ en 
’roun’, en ’roun’ she go—und’ de rafters, 
*bove de rafters—en ez she sail she make 
noise lak she grittin’ ‘er toofies. Now, w’at 
dat bat atter, I be bless ef I kin tell you, 
but dar she wuz; ’roun’ en ’roun’, over en 
under. I ax ’er w’at do she want up dar, but 
she aint got no time fer ter tell; ‘roun’ en 
’roun’, en over en under. En bimeby, out she 
flip, en I boun’ she grittin’ ’er toofies en 
gwine ’roun’ en ’roun’ out dar, en dodgin’ en 
flippin’ des lak de elements wuz full er rafters 
en cobwebs. 

“ W’en she flip out I le’nt my head back, I 
did, en ’twa’nt no time ’fo’ I git mix up wid 
my notions. Dat bat wings so limber en ’er 
will so good dat she done done ’er day’s work 
dar ’fo’ you could ’er run ter de big house en 
back. De bat put me in min’ er folks,” con- 
tinued Uncle Remus, settling himself back in 
his chair, “en folks put me in min’ er de 
creeturs.” 

Immediately the little boy was all attention. 

“ Dey wuz times,” said the old man, with 
something like a sigh, “ w’en de creeturs ‘ud 
segashuate tergedder des like dey aint had 
no fallin’ out. Dem wuz de times w’en ole 
Brer Rabbit ’ud ’ten’ lak he gwine quit he 
*havishness, en dey’d all go ’roun’ same lak 
dey b’long ter de same fambly connexion. 

“ One time atter dey bin gwine in cohoots 
dis away, Brer Rabbit ’gun ter feel his fat, he 
did, en dis make ’im git projecky terreckly. 
Dé mo’ peace w’at dey had, de mo’ wuss 
Brer Rabbit feel, twel bimeby he git restless 
in de min’. W’en de sun shine he’d go en 
lay off in de grass en kick at de gnats; he 
nibble at de mullen stalk en waller in de san’. 
One night atter supper, w’iles he ’uz romancin’ 
‘roun’, he run up wid ole Brer Tarrypin, en 
atter dey shuck han’s dey sot down on de 
side er de road en run on ’bout ole times. 
Dey talk en dey talk, dey did, en bimeby 
Brer Rabbit say it done come ter dat pass 
whar he bleedz ter have some fun, en Brer 
Tarrypin low dat Brer Rabbit des de ve'y 
man he bin lookin’ fer. 

“ «Well, den,’ says Brer Rabbit, sezee, ‘we'll 


See also “ A Rainy Day with Uncle 


Remus,” by the same author, in THE CENTURY for June, July, and August, 1881. 
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des put Brer Fox, en Brer Wolf, en Brer B’ar 
on notice, en ter-morrer night we'll meet down 
by de mill-pon’ en have a little fishin’ frolic. 
I'll do de talkin’, says Brer Rabbit, sezee, 
‘en you kin set back en say yea,’ sezee. 

« Brer Tarrypin laugh. 

«+Ef I aint dar,’ sezee, ‘den you may 
know de grasshopper done fly way wid me,’ 
sezee. 

««En you neenter bring no fiddle, n’er,’ 
sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, ‘kaze dey aint gwineter 
be no dancin’ dar,’ sezee. 

“ Wid dat,” continued Uncle Remus, “ Brer 
Rabbit put out fer home, en went ter bed, en 
Brer Tarrypin bruise ’roun’ en make his way 
tords de place so he kin be dar ’gin de ’p’inted 
time. 

“ Nex’ day Brer Rabbit sont wud ter de 
yuther creeturs, en dey all make great ‘mira- 
tion, kaze dey aint think ’bout dis deyse’f. 
Brer Fox, he ‘low, he did, dat he gwine atter 
Miss Meadows en Miss Motts, en de yuther 
gals. 

“Sho nuff, w’en de time come dey wuz all 
dar. Brer B’ar, he fotch a hook en line ; Brer 
Wolf, he fotch a hook en line; Brer Fox, he 
fotch a dip-net, en Brer Tarrypin, not ter be 
out-done, he fotch de bait.” 

“What did Miss Meadows and Miss Motts 
bring ?” the little boy asked. 

Uncle Remus dropped his head slightly to 
one side, and looked over his spectacles at the 
little boy. 

“Miss Meadows en Miss Motts,” he con- 
tinued, “ dey tuck’n stan’ way back fum de 
aidge er de pon’ en squeal eve’y time Brer 
Tarrypin shuck de box er bait at um. Brer 
B’ar ‘low he gwine ter fish fer mud-cats ; Brer 
Wolf "low he gwine ter fish fer hornyheads ; 
Brer Fox ‘low he gwine ter fish fer peerch fer 
de ladies ; Brer Tarrypin ‘low he gwine ter fish 
fer minners, en Brer Rabbit wink at Brer Tar- 
rypin’ en ‘low he gwine ter fish fer suckers. 

“ Dey all git ready, dey did, en Brer Rab- 
bit march up ter de pon’ en make fer ter 
th’ow he hook in de water, but des ’bout dat 
time, hit seem lak he see sump’n. De t’er 
creeturs, dey stop en watch his motions. 
Brer Rabbit, he drap he pole, he did, en he 
stan’ dar scratchin’ he head en lookin’ down 
in de water. 

“ De gals dey ‘gun ter git oneasy w’en dey 
see dis, en Miss Meadows, she up en holler 
out, she did: 

“*Law, Brer Rabbit, w’at de name er 
goodness de marter in dar?’ 

“ Brer Rabbit scratch he head en look in 
de water. Miss Motts, she hilt up ’er petti- 
coats, she did, en ‘low she monstus fear’d er 
—_ Brer Rabbit keep on scratchin’ en 
ookin’, 
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“ Bimeby he fetch a long bref, he did, 
en he ‘low: 

“* Ladies en gentermuns all, we des might 
ez well make tracks fum dish yer place, kaze 
dey aint no fishin’ in dat pon’ for none er dis 
crowd.’ 

“Wid dat, Brer Tarrypin, he scramble up 
ter de aidge en look over, en shake he head, 
en ‘low: 

“*Tooby sho’—tooby sho! Tut-tut-tut!’ 
en den he crawl back, he did, en do lak he 
wukkin’ he min’, 

«“ «Don’t be skeert, ladies, kaze we er boun’ 
ter take keer un you, let come w’at will, let 
go w’at mus’,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee. ‘ Ac- 
cidents got ter happen unter we all, des same 
ez dey is unter yuther folks; en dey aint 
nothin’ much de marter, ’ceppin’ dat de Moon 
done drap in de water. Ef you don’t b’leeve 
me you kin look fer yo’se’f’, sezee. 

“Wid dat dey all went ter de bank en 
lookt in; en, sho nuff, dar lay de moon, a- 
swingin’ an’ a-swayin’ at de bottom er de 

o = 
The little boy laughed. He had often seen 
the reflection of the sky in shallow pools of 
water, and the startling depths that seemed to 
lie at his feet had caused him to draw back 
with a shudder. 

“ Brer Fox, he look in, he did, en he ‘low, 
‘ Well, well, well.’ Brer Wolf, he look in, en 
he ‘low, ‘ Mighty bad, mighty bad!’ Brer 
B’ar, he look in, en he ‘low, ‘Tum, tum, 
tum!’ De ladies dey look in, en Miss Mead- 
ows, she squall out, ‘ Aint dat too much?’ 
Brer Rabbit, he look in ag’in, en he up en 
‘low, he did: 

“* Ladies en gentermuns, you all kin hum 
en haw, but less’n we gits dat Moon out er 
de pon’, dey aint no fish kin be ketch ’roun’ 
yer dis night ; en ef you'll ax Brer Tarrypin, 
he'll tell you de same.’ 

“Den dey ax how kin dey git de Moon 
out er dar, en Brer Tarrypin ‘low dey better 
lef’ dat wid Brer Rabbit. Brer Rabbit he 
shot he eyes, he did, en make lak he wuk- 
kin he min’. Bimeby, he up’n ‘low : 

“De nighes’ way out’n dish yer diffikil is 
fer ter sen’ roun’ yer too ole Mr. Mud-Turkle 
en borry his sane, en drag dat Moon up fum 
dar,’ sezee. 

“*T ‘clar’ ter gracious I mighty glad you 
mention dat,’ says Brer Tarrypin, sezee. ‘ Mr. 
Mud-Turkle is setch clos’t kin ter me dat I 
calls im Unk Muck, en I lay ef you sen’ dar 
atter dat sane you wont fine Unk Muck so 
mighty disaccomerdatin’.’ 

“ Well,” continued Uncle Remus, after 
one of his tantalizing pauses, “ dey sont atter 
de sane, en wiles Brer Rabbit wuz gone, Brer 
Tarrypin, he ‘low dat he done year tell time 
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en time ag’in dat dem w’at fine de Moon in 
de water en fetch ’im out, lakwise dey ull 
fetch out a pot er money. Dis make Brer 
Fox, en Brer Wolf, en Brer B’ar feel mighty 
good, en dey ‘low, dey did, dat long ez Brer 
Rabbit been so good ez ter run atter de sane, 
dey ull do de sanein’. 

“Time Brer Rabbit git back, he see how 
de lan’ lay, en he make lak he wanter go in 
atter de Moon. He pull off his coat, en he 
’uz fixin’ fer ter shuck his wescut, but de 
yuther creeturs dey ‘low dey wan’t gwine ter 
let dry-foot man lak Brer Rabbit go in de 
water. So Brer Fox, he tuck holt er one staff 
er de sane, Brer Wolf he tuck holt er de 
yuther staff, en Brer B’ar he wade ‘long 
behime fer ter lif’ de sane ’cross logs en snags. 

“Dey make one haul—no Moon; n’er 
haul, no Moon; n’er haul, no Moon. Den 
bimeby, dey git out furder fum, de bank. 
Water run in Brer Fox year, he shake he 
head ; water run in Brer Wolf year, he shake 
he head; water run in Brer B’ar year, he 
shake he head. En de fus news you know, 
w'iles dey wuz a-shakin’, dey come to whar 
de bottom shelfed off. Brer Fox he step off 
en duck hisse’f; den Brer Wolf duck hisse’f; 
en Brer B’ar he make a splunge en duck his- 
se’f; en, bless gracious, dey kick en splatter 
twel it look lak dey ’uz gwine ter slosh all de 
water outer de mill pon’. 

“ W’en dey come out, de gals ’uz all a-snick- 
erin’ en a-gigglin’, en well dey mought, ’kase, 
go whar you would, dey want no wuss look- 
in’ creeturs dan dem; en Brer Rabbit, he 
holler, sezee: 

“<«T speck you all, gents, better go home en 
git some dry duds, en n’er time we’ull be in 
better luck,’ sezee. ‘I year talk dat de Moon’ll 
bite at a hook ef you take fools fer baits, en I 
lay dat’s de onliest way fer ter ketch ’er,’ sezee. 

“ Brer Fox en Brer Wolf en Brer B’ar went 
drippin’ off, en Brer Rabbit en Brer Tarrypin 
dey went home wid de gals.” 


Il. 
BROTHER RABBIT TAKES SOME EXERCISE. 


One night while the little boy was sitting 
in Uncle Remus’s cabin, waiting for the old 
man to finish his hoecake, and refresh his 
memory as tothe further adventures of Brother 
Rabbit, his friends and his enemies, something 
dropped upon the top of the house with a 
noise like the crack of a pistol. The little boy 
jumped, but Uncle Remus looked up and ex- 
claimed, “ Ah-yi!” in a tone of triumph. 

“ What was that, Uncle Remus ?” the child 
asked, after waiting a moment to see what 
else would happen. 


UNCLE REMUS. 


“ News fum Jack Fros’, honey. W’en dat 
hick’y-nut tree out dar year ’im comin’ she 
’gins ter drap w’at she got. I mighty glad.” 
he continued, scraping the burnt crust from 
his hoe-cake with an old case-knife, “I mighty 
glad hick’y-nuts aint big en heavey ez grine. 
stones.” 

He waited a moment to see what effect 
this queer statement would have on the child, 

“ Yasser, I mighty glad—dat I is. ’Kase 
ef hick’y-nuts ’uz big ez grine-stones dish yer 
ole callyboose ’ud be a leakin’ long ’fo’ Chris’- 
mus.” 

Just then another hickory-nut dropped upon 
the roof, and the little boy jumped again, 
This seemed to amuse Uncle Remus, and he 
laughed until he was near to choking himself 
with his smoking hoe-cake. 

“You does des ’zackly lak ole Brer Rabbit 
done, I ’clar’ to gracious ef you don’t!” the 
old man cried, as.soon as he could get his 
breath ; “ des zackly fer de worl’.” 

The child was immensely flattered, and at 
once he wanted to know how Brother Rabbit 
did. Uncle Remus was in such good humor 
that he needed no coaxing. He pushed his 
spectacles back on his forehead, wiped his 
mouth on his sleeve, and began : 

“Hit come bout dat soon one mawnin’ 
todes de fall er de year, Brer Rabbit wuz 
stirrin’ ’roun’ in de woods atter some berga- 
mot fer ter make ’im some ha’r-grease. De 
win’ blow so col’ dat it make ’im feel right 
frisky, en eve’y time he year de bushes rattle 
he make lak he skeerd. He ’uz gwine on dis 
away, hoppity-skippity, w’en bimeby he year 
Mr. Man cuttin’ on a tree way off in de 
woods. He fotch up, Brer Rabbit did, en lis- 
sen fus wid one year en den wid de yuther. 

“ Man, he cut, en cut, en Brer Rabbit, 
he lissen en lissen. Bimeby, wiles all dis 
gwine on, down come de tree—-udber-lang- 
bang-blam / Brer Rabbit, he tuck’n jump des 
lak you jump, en let ‘lone dat, he make a 
break, he did, en he leaped out fum dar lak 
de dogs wuz atter ’im.” 

“Was he scared, Uncle Remus?” asked 
the little boy. 

“Skeerd! Who? Aim? Shoo! don’t you 
fret yo’se’f "bout Brer Rabbit, honey. In dem 
days dey want nothin’ gwine dat kin skeer Brer 
Rabbit. Tooby sho’, he tuck keer hisse’f, en ef 
you know de man w’at fuse ter take keer his- 
se’f, I lak mighty well ef you p’int ‘im out. 
Deed’n dat I would!” 

Uncle Remus seemed to boil over with 
argumentative indignation. 

“ Well, den,” he continued, “ Brer Rabbit 
run twel he git sorter het up like, en des ‘bout 
de time he makin’ ready fer ter squot en 
ketch he win’, who should he meet but Brer 
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Coon gwine home atter settin’ up wid ole 
Brer Bull-Frog. Brer Coon see ‘im runnin’, 
en he hail ’im: 

«*W'at yo’ hurry, Brer Rabbit ?’ 

«* Aint got time ter tarry!’ 

«« Folks sick ?’ 

«*No, my Lord! Aint got time ter tarry!’ 

«*Tryin’ yo’ soopleness ? ’ 

«“*No, my Lord! Aint got time ter tarry!’ 

«« Do pray, Brer Rabbit, tell me de news!’ 

“* Mighty big fuss back yan in de woods. 
Aint got time ter tarry!’ 

“Dis make Brer Coon feel mighty skittish, 
‘kaze he fur ways fum home, en he des lipt out, 
he did, en went a b’ilin’ thoo de woods. Brer 
Coon aint gone fur twel he meet Brer Fox. 

«* Hey, Brer Coon, whar you gwine ?’ 

«¢ Aint got time ter tarry!’ 

«+ Gwine at’ de doctor ?’ 

«“*No, my Lord! Aint got time ter tarry!’ 

«*Do pray, Brer Coon, tell me de news.’ 

“*Mighty quare racket back dar in de 
woods! Aint got time ter tarry !’ 

“Wid dat, Brer Fox leaped out, he did, en 
fa'rly split de win’. He aint gone fur twel he 
meet Brer Wolf. 

“«Hey, Brer Fox! Stop en res’ yo’se’f!’ 

«« Aint got time ter tarry!’ 

“‘Who bin want de doctor ?’ 

“*No’ne, my Lord! Aint got time ter 
tarry!’ 

“*To pray, Brer Fox, good er bad, tell 
me de news!’ 

“* Mighty kuse fuss back dar in de woods! 
Aint got time ter tarry!’ 

“Wid dat, Brer Wolf, shuck hisse’f loose 
fum de face er de yeth, en he aint git fur twel 
he meet Brer B’ar. Brer B’ar he ax, en Brer 
Wolf make ans’er, en bimeby Brer B’ar he 
fotch a snort en run’d off; en, bless gracious! 
twant long ’fo’ de las’ one er de creeturs wuz 
a skaddlin’ thoo de woods lak de Ole Boy 
was atter um —en all ’kaze Brer Rabbit year 
Mr. Man cut tree down. 

“ Dey run’d en dey run’d,” Uncle Remus 
went on, “twel dey come ter Brer Tarrypin 
house, en dey sorter slack up ’kaze dey done 
mighty nigh los’ der win’. Brer ‘Tarrypin, he 
up’n ax um wharbouts dey gwine, en dey ‘low 
dey wuz a monstus tarryfyin’ racket back 
darin de woods. Brer Tarrypin, he ax w’at she 
soun’ lak. One say he dunno, n’er say he 
dunno, den dey all say dey dunno. Den 
Brer Tarrypin, he up’n ax who year dis 
monstus racket. One say he dunno, n’er 
say he dunno, den dey all say dey dunno. 
Dis make ole Brer Tarrypin laff way down 
in he insides, en he up’n say, sezee : 

“*You all kin run ‘long ef you feel skittish,’ 
sezee. ‘ Atter I cook my brekkus en wash up 
de dishes, ef I gits win’ er any ’spishus racket 
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maybe I mought take down my pairsol en 
foller long atter you,’ sezee. 

“ W’en de creeturs come ter make inquire- 
ments ’mungs one er n’er bout who start de 
news, hit went right spang back ter Brer 
Rabbit, but, lo en beholes! Brer Rabbit aint 
dar, en it tu’n out dat Brer Coon is de man 
w’at seed ’im las’. Den dey got ter layin’ de 
blame un it on one er n’er, en little mo’ en 
dey’d er fit dar scan’lous, but ole Brer Tarry- 
pin, he up’n ‘low dat ef dey want ter git de 
straight un it, dey better go see Brer Rabbit. 

“ All de creeturs wuz ’gree’ble, en dey put 
out ter Brer Rabbit house. W’en dey git dar, 
Brer Rabbit wuz a-settin’ cross-legged in de 
front po’ch winkin’ at de sun. Brer B’ar, he 
speak up: 

““* W’at make you fool me, Brer Rabbit ?’ 

“*¢ Fool who, Brer B’ar?’ 

“¢ Me, Brer Rabbit, dat’s who.’ 

“*Dish yer de fus’ time I seed you dis 
day, Brer B’ar, en you er mo’ dan welcome ter 
dat.’ 

“ Dey all ax ’im en git de same ans’er, en 
den Brer Coon put in: 

“«*« W’at make you fool me, Brer Rabbit ?’ 

“ * How I fool you, Brer Coon ?’ 

“* You make lak dey waz a big racket, Brer 
Rabbit.’ 

“«* Dey sholy wuz a big racket, Brer Coon.’ 

“¢ W’at kinder racket, Brer Rabbit ?’ 

“* Ah-yi/ You oughter ax me dat fus’, 
Brer Coon.’ 

“*T axes you now, Brer Rabbit.’ 

“¢ Mr. Man cut tree down, Brer Coon.’ 

“ Co’se dis make Brer Coon feel like a nat’al- 
born slink, en ’twa’n’t long ’fo’ all de creeturs 
make der bow ter Brer Rabbit en mozey off 
home.” 

“ Brother Rabbit had the best of it all 
along,” said the little boy, after waiting to 
see whether there was a sequel to the story. 

“ Oh, he did dat away!” exclaimed Uncle 
Remus. “ Brer Rabbit was a mighty man in 
dem days.” 


Ill. 
WHY BROTHER BEAR HAS NO TAIL. 


“T ’cLar’ ter gracious, honey,” Uncle Re- 
mus exclaimed one night, as the little boy ran 
in, “you sholy aint chaw’d yo’ vittles. Hit 
aint bin no time, skacely, sence de supper- 
bell rung, en ef you go on dis away, you'll 
des nat’ally pe’sh yo’se’f out.” 

“ Oh, I wasn’t hungry,” said the little boy. 
“TI had something before supper, and I wasn’t 
hungry anyway.” 

The old man looked keenly at the child, 
and presently he said : 
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“ De ins en de outs er dat kinder talk all 
come ter de same p’int in my min’. Youer bin 
a-cuttin’ up at de table, en Mars. John, he 
tuck’n sont you ’way fum dar, en w’iles he 
think youer off some’rs a-snifflin’ en a-feelin’ 
bad, yer you is a-high-primin’ ’roun’ des lak 
you done had mo’ supper dan de king er 
Philanders.” 

Before the little boy could inquire about the 
king of Philanders he heard his father calling 
him. He started to go out, but Uncle Re- 
mus motioned him back. 

“ Des set mght whar you is, honey—des 
set right still.” 

Then Uncle Remus went to the door and 
answered for the child ; and a very queer an- 
swer it was—one that could be heard half 
over the plantation : 

“ Mars. John, I wish you en Miss Sally be 
so good ez ter let dat chile lone. He down 
yer cryin’ he eyes out, en he aint bodderin’ 
‘long er nobody in de roun’ wor!l’.” 

Uncle Remus stood in the door a moment 
to see what the reply would be, but he heard 
none. Thereupon he continued, in the same 
loud tone : 

“T aint bin use ter no sich gwines on in 
Ole Miss time, en I aint gwine git use ter it 
now. Dat I aint.” 

Presently Tildy, the house-girl, carried the 
little boy his supper, and the girl was no 
sooner out of hearing than the child swapped 
it with Uncle Remus for a roasted yam, and 
the enjoyment of both seemed to be complete. 

“Uncle Remus,” said the little boy, after 
a while, “ you know I wasn’t crying just now.” 

“ Dat’s so, honey,” the old man replied, 
“ but ’twouldn’t er bin long ’fo’ you would er 
bin, kaze Mars. John bawl out lak a man w’at 
got a strop in he han’, so w’at de diffunce ?” 

When they had finished eating, Uncle Re- 
mus busied himself in cutting and trimming 
some sole-leather for future use. His knife 
was so keen, and the leather fell away from 
it so smoothly and easily, that the little boy 
wanted to trim some himself. But to this 
Uncle Remus would not listen. 

“’Taint on’y chilluns w’at got de consate 
er doin’ eve’ything dey see yuther folks do. 
Hit’s grown folks w’at oughter know better,” 
said the old man. “ Dat’s des de way Brer 
B’ar git his tail broke off smick-smack-smoove, 
en down ter dis day he de funniest-lookin’ 
creetur w’at wobble on top er dry groun’.” 

Instantly the little boy forgot all about 
Uncle Remus’s sharp knife. 

“ Hit seem lak dat in dem days Brer Rab- 
bit en Brer Tarrypin done gone in kerhoots 
fer ter out-do de t’ercreeturs. One time Brer 
Rabbit tuck’n make a call on Brer Tarrypin, 
but w’en he git ter Brer Tarrypin house, he 
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year talk fum Miss Tarrypin dat her ole man 
done gone fer ter spen’ de day wid Mr. Mud. 
Turkle, w’ich dey wuz blood kin. Brer Rab. 
bit he put out atter Brer Tarrypin, en w’ep 
he got ter Mr. Mud-Turkle house, dey all sot 
up, dey did, en tole tales, en den w’en twelf 
er’clock come dey had crawfish fer dinner, en 
dey ‘joy deyse’f right erlong. Atter dinner 
dey went down ter Mr. Mud-Turkle mill-pon’, 
en w’en dey git dar, Mr. Mud-Turkle en Brer 
Tarrypin dey ’muse deyse’f, dey did, wid 
slidin’ fum de top uv a big slantin’ rock down 
inter de water. 

“I speck you moughter seen rocks in de 
water, 'fo’ now, whar dey git green en slippy,” 
said Uncle Remus. ; 

The little boy had not only seen them, but 
had found them to be very dangerous to walk 
upon, and the old man continued : 

“ Well, den, dish yer rock wuz mighty slick 
en mighty slantin’. Mr. Mud-Turkle, he'd 
crawl ter de top, en tu’n loose, en go a-sailin’ 
down inter de water—éersplash / Ole Brer 
Tarrypin, he’d foller atter, en slide down inter 
de water—kersplash / Ole Brer Rabbit, he 
sot off, he did, en praise um up. 

“Wiles dey wuz a-gwine on dis away, 
a-havin’ der fun, en ‘joyin’ deyse’f, yer come 
ole Brer B’ar. He year um ’laffin’ en holl’in’, 
en he hail ’um. 

“* Heyo, folks! W’at all dis? Ef my eye 
aint ‘ceive me, dish yer’s Brer Rabbit, en 
Brer Tarrypin, en old Unk’ Tommy Mud- 
Turkle,’ sez Brer B’ar, sezee. 

“« De same,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, ‘en 
yer we is ’joyin’ de day dat passes des lak dey 
wan’t no hard times.’ 

“* Well, well, well!’ sez ole Brer B'ar, 
sezee, ‘a-slippin’ en a-slidin’ en makin’ free! 
En w’at de matter wid Brer Rabbit dat he 
aint j’inin’ in ?’ sezee. 

“ Ole Brer Rabbit he wink at Brer Tarry- 
pin, en Brer Tarrypin he hunch Mr. Mud- 
Turkle, en den Brer Rabbit he up’n ’low, he 
did : 

“*My goodness, Brer B’ar! you can't 
"speck a man fer ter slip en slide de whole 
blessid day, kin you? I done had my fun, 
en now I’m a-settin’ out yer lettin’ my cloze 
dry. Hit’s tu’n en tu’n about wid me en deze 
gents w’en dey’s any fun gwine on,’ sezee. 

“* Maybe Brer B’ar might jine in wid us, 
sez Brer Tarry pin, sezee. 

“ Brer Rabbit he des holler en laff. 

“¢Shoo!’ sezee, ‘ Brer B’ar foot too big en 
he tail too long fer ter slide down dat rock,’ 
sezee. 

“ Dis kinder put Brer B’ar on he mettle, 
en he up’n ’spon’, he did : 

“* Maybe dey is, en maybe dey aint, yit I 
aint afeard ter try.’ 
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« Wid dat, de yuthers tuck’n make way fer 
im, en ole Brer B’ar he git up on de rock, 
he did, en squat down on he hunkers, en quile 
he tail und’ ‘im, en start down. Fus’ he go 
sorter slow, en he grin lak he feel good ; den 
he go sorter peart, en he grin lak he feel bad; 
den he go mo’ pearter, en he grin lak he 
skeerd ; den he strack de slick part, en, gen- 
termens! he swaller de grin en fetch a howl 
dat moughter bin yeard a mile, en he hit de 
water lak a chimbly a-fallin’. 

“You hin gimme denial,” Uncle Remus 
continued after a little pause, “ but des ez 
sho’ ez you er settin’ dar, w’en Brer B’ar slick’d 
up en flew down dat rock, he break off he 
tail right smick-smack-smoove, en mo’n dat, 
wen he make his disappear’nce up de big 
road, Brer Rabbit holler out : 

«*Brer B’ar! —Oh, Brer B’ar! I year tell 
dat flax-seed poultices is mighty good fer so’ 

laces!’ 

“Yit Brer B’ar aint look back.” 


IV. 


HOW BROTHER RABBIT FRIGHTENED HIS 
NEIGHBORS. 


Wuen Uncle Remus was in a good humor 
he turned the most trifling incidents into 
excuses for amusing the little boy with his 
stories. One night, while he was hunting for 
a piece of candle on the shelf that took the 
place of a mantel over the fire-place, he 
knocked down a tin plate. It fell upon the 
hearth with a tremendous clatter. 

“Dar now!” exclaimed Uncle Remus. 
“ Hit’s a blessin’ dat dat ar platter is got mo’ 
backbone dan de common run er crockery, 
kaze "twould er bin bust all ter flinderations 
long time ago. Dat ar platter is got dents on 
it w'at Miss Sally put dar w’en she ‘uz a little 
bit er gal. Yit dar’tis, en right dis minnit hit’ll 
hol’ mo’ vittles dan w’at I got ter put in it. 

“T lay,” the old man continued, leaning his 
hand against the chimney and gazing at the 
little boy reflectively, “I lay ef de creeturs 
had a bin yer wiles all dat clatterment gwine 
on dey’d a lef’ bidout tellin’ anybody good- 
bye. All’ceppin’ Brer Rabbit. Bless yo’ soul, 
he'd er stayed fer ter see de fun, des lak he 
did dat t’er time w’en he skeer um all so. I 
‘speck I done tole you "bout dat.” 

_ “When he got the honey on him and rolled 
m the leaves ?” 

Uncle Remus thought a moment. 

“ Ef I make no mistakes in my ’membunce, 
dat wuz de time w’en he call hisse’f de Wull- 
er-de-Wust.” 

The little boy corroborated Uncle Remus’s 
memory. 
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“ Well, den, dish yer wuz n’er time, en he 
lak ter skeer um plum out’n de settlement. 
En it all come "bout ‘kaze dey wanter play 
smarty.” 

“Who wanted to play smarty, Uncle Re- 
mus ?” asked the child. 

“ Oh, des dem t’ercreeturs. Dey wuz allers 
a-layin’ traps fer Brer Rabbit en gittin’ cotch 
in um deyse’f, en dey wuz allers a-pursooin’ 
atter ‘im day in en day out. I aint 'nyin’ but 
w’at some er Brer Rabbit pranks wuz mighty 
ha’sh, but w’y aint dey let ’im lone deyse’f ? ” 

Naturally, the little boy was not prepared 
to meet these arguments, even had their grav- 
ity been less impressive, so he said nothing. 

“In dem days,” Uncle Remus went on, 
“de creeturs wuz same lak folks. Dey had 
der ups en dey had der downs; dey had der 
hard times, en dey had der saf’ times. Some 
seasons der craps ’ud be good, en some sea- 
sons dey’d be bad. Brer Rabbit, he far’d lak 
de res’ un um. W’at he’d make, dat he’d 
spen’. One season he tuck’n made a fine 
chance er goobers, en he ‘low, he did, dat ef 
dey fetch im anywhars nigh de money w’at 
he speck dey would, he go ter town en buy 
de truck w’at needcessity call fer. 

“ He aint no sooner say dat dan ole Miss 
Rabbit, she vow, she did, dat it be a scannul 
en a shame ef he don’t whirl in en git sevin 
tin-cups fer de chilluns fer ter drink out’n, en 
sevin tin-plates fer’m fer ter sop out’n, en a 
coffee-pot fer de fambly. Brer Rabbit say dat 
des zackly w’at he gwine do, en he ‘low, he did, 
dat he gwine ter town de comin’ We’n’sday.” 

Uncle Remus paused, and indulged in a 
hearty laugh before he resumed : 

“ Brer Rabbit wa’n’t mo’n out de gate ’fo’ 
Miss Rabbit, she slapped on ’er bonnet, she 
did, en rush ’cross ter Miss Mink house, en 
she aint bin dar a minnit ’fo’ she up’n tell Miss 
Mink dat Brer Rabbit done promise ter go ter 
town We’n’sday comin’ en git de chilluns 
sump’n. Co’se, w’en Mr. Mink come home, 
Miss Mink she up’n ‘low she want ter know 
w’at de reason he can’t buy sump’n fer his 
chilluns same ez Brer Rabbit do fer his’n, en 
dey quo’ll en quo’ll des lak folks. Atter dat 
Miss Mink she kyar de news ter Miss Fox, en 
den Brer Fox he tuck’n got a rakin’ over de 
coals. Miss Fox she tell Miss Wolf, en Miss 
Wolf she tell Miss B’ar, en ‘twant long ’fo’ 
eve’ybody in dem diggins know dat Brer 
Rabbit gwine ter town de comin’ We’n’sday 
fer ter git his chilluns sump’n; en all de 
yuther creeturs’ chilluns ax der ma w’at de 
reason der pa can’t git dem sump’n. So dar it 
went.” 

“ Brer Fox, en Brer Wolf, en Brer B’ar, dey 
make up der mines, dey did, dat ef dey gwine 
ter ketch up wid Brer Rabbit, dat wuz de 
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time, en dey fix up a plan dat dey’d lay fer 
Brer Rabbit en nab ’im w’en he come back 
fum town. Dey tuck’n make all der ’range- 
ments, en wait fer de day. 

“ Sho nuff, w’en We’n’sday come, Brer Rab- 
bit e’t he brekkus ’fo’ sun-up, en put out fer 
town. He tuck’n got hisse’f a dram, en a 
plug er terbarker, en a pocket-hankcher, en 
he got de ole ’oman a coffee-pot, en he got 
de chilluns sevin tin-cups en sevin tin-plates, 
en den to’des evenin’ he sta.t back home. He 
walk ’long, he did, feelin’ *highty biggity, but 
bimeby w’en he git sorter tired, he sot down 
und’ a black-jack tree, en ’gun to fun hisse'f 
wid one er de platters. 

“ Wiles he doin’ dis a little bit er teenchy 
sap-sucker run up’n down de tree en keep on 
makin’ mighty quare fuss. Atter w’ile Brer 
Rabbit tuck’n shoo at ’im wid de platter. 
Seem lak dis make de teenchy little sap-sucker 
mighty mad, en he rush out on a lim’ nght 
over Brer Rabbit, en he sing out : 


‘ Pilly-pee, pilly-wee! 
I see w’at he no see! 
I see, pilly-pee, 
I see, w’at he no see!’ 


“He keep on singin’ dis, he did, twel Brer 
Rabbit ’gun ter look ’roun’, en he aint ‘no 
sooner do dis dan he see marks in de san’ 
whar some un done bin dar ’fo’ ’im, en he 
look little closer en den he see w’at de sap- 
sucker drivin’ at. He scratch his head, Brer 
Rabbit did, en he ’low ter hisse’f: 

“¢ Ah-yi! Yer whar Brer Fox bin settin’, en 
dar de print er his nice bushy tail. Yer whar 
Brer Wolf bin settin’, en dar de print er his 
fine long tail. Yer whar Brer B’ar bin squat- 
tin’ on he hunkers, en dar de print w’ich he 
aint got no tail. Dey er all bin yer, en I lay 
dey er hidin’ out in de big gully down dar in 
de holler.’ 

“Wid dat, ole man Rab tuck’n put he 
truck in de bushes, en den he run ’way ’roun’ 
fer ter see w’at he kin see. Sho nuff,” con- 
tinued Uncle Remus, with a curious air of 
elation,— “sho nuff, wen Brer Rabbit git 
over agin de big gully down in de holler, dar 
dey wuz. Brer Fox, he ’uz on one side er de 
road, en Brer Wolf ’uz on de t’er side; en 
ole Brer B’ar he ’uz quiled up in de gully 
takin’ a nap. 

“Brer Rabbit, he tuck’n peep at um, he 
did, en he lick he foot en roach back he h’ar; 
en den hol’ his han’s ’cross his mouf en laff 
lak some chilluns does w’en dey think dey er 
foolin’ der ma.” 

“ Not me, Uncle Remus—not me!” ex- 
claimed the little boy promptly. 

“Heyo dar! don’t kick ’fo’ you er spurred, 
honey! Brer Rabbit, he seed um all dar, en he 
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tuck’n grin, he did, en den he lit out ter whar 
he done lef’ he truck, en w’en he git dar he 
dance ’roun’ en slap hise’f on de leg, en make 
all sorts er kuse motions. Den he go ter wu 
en tu’n de coffee-pot upside down en stick jt 
on he head; den he run his gallus thoo de 
han’les er de cups, en sling um crosst he shou]. 
der; den he’vide de platters, some in one han’ 
en some in de yuther. Atter he git good en 
ready, he crope ter de top er de hill, he did, 
en tuck a runnin’ start, en flew down like a 
harrycane — rickety, rackety, slambang !” 

The little boy clapped his hands enthusias. 
tically. 

“ Bless yo’ soul, dem creeturs aint year no 
fuss lak dat, en dey aint seed no man w’at 
look lak Brer Rabbit do, wid de coffee-pot on 
he head, en de cups a rattlin’ on he gallus, en 
de platters a wavin’ en a shinin’ in de a'r. 

“ Now, mine you, ole Brer B’ar wuz layin’ 
off up de gully takin’ a nap, en de fuss skeer 
im so bad dat he make a break en run over 
Brer Fox. He rush out in de road, he did, en 
w’en he see de sight, he whirl roun’ en run over 
Brer Wolf. Wid der scramblin’ en der scuf- 
flin’, Brer Rabbit got right on um ’fo’ dey kin 
git away. He holler out, he did: : 

“Gimme room! Tu’n me loose! I’m ole 
man Spewter-Splutter wid long claws, en scales 
on my back! I’m snaggle-toofed en double- 
jinted! Gimme room!’ 

“ Eve’y time he’d fetch a whoop, he'd 
rattle de cups en slap de platters tergedder— 
rickety, rackety, slambang/ En I let youknow 
w’en dem creeturs got dey lim’s tergedder 
dey split de win’, dey did dat. Ole Brer 
B’ar, he struck a stump w’at stood in de way, 
en I aint gwine tell you how he to’ it up 
kaze you wont b’leeve me, but de next 
mawnin’ Brer Rabbit en his chilluns went 
back dar, dey did, en dey got nuff splinters fer 
ter make um kin’lin’ wood all de winter. 
Yasser! Des ez sho ez I’m a-settin’ by dish 
yer h’ath.” 


v. 
MR. MAN HAS SOME MEAT. 


THE little boy sat watching Uncle Remus 
sharpen his shoe-knife. The old man’s head 
moved in sympathy with his hands, and he 
mumbled fragments of a song. Occasionally 
he would feel of the edge of the blade with 
his thumb, and then begin to sharpen it again. 
The comical appearance of the venerable 
darkey finally had its effect upon the child, 
for suddenly he broke into a hearty peal ol 
laughter ; whereupon, Uncle Remus stopped 
shaking his head and singing his mumbly- 
song, and assumed a very dignified attitude. 
Then he drew a long, deep breath, and said: 
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“W’en folks gits ole en strucken wid de 
palsy, dey mus speck ter be laff’d at. Good- 
ness knows, I bin use ter dat sence de day 
my whiskers ’gun to bleach.” 

‘« Why, I wasn’t laughing at you, Uncle 
Remus; I declare I wasn’t,” cried the little 
boy. “I thought may be you might be doing 
your head like Brother Rabbit did when he 
was fixing to cut his meat.” 

Uncle Remus’s seriousness was immedi- 
ately driven away by a broad and appreciative 


n. 
e. Now, dat de way ter talk, honey, en I 
boun’ you wan’t fur wrong, n’er, ’kaze fer all 
dey’ll tell you dat Brer Rabbit make he livin’ 
‘long er nibblin’ at grass en greens, hit ’twan’t 
dat away in dem days, "kaze I got in my 
membunce right now de ’casion whar Brer 
Rabbit is tuck’n e’t meat.” 

The little boy had learned that it was not 
best to make any display of impatience, and 
so he waited quietly while Uncle Remus 
busied himself with arranging the tools on his 
shoe-bench. Presently the old man began. 

“Hit so happen dat one day Brer Rabbit 
meet up wid Brer Fox, en w’en dey ‘quire 
atter der coporosity, dey fine out dat bofe un 
um mighty po’ly. Brer Fox, he ‘low, he do, 
dat he monstus hongry, en Brer Rabbit, he 
spon’ dat he got a mighty hankerin’ atter 
vittles hisse’f. Bimeby dey look up de big 
road, en dey see Mr. Man comin’ ‘long wid a 
great big hunk er beef und’ he arm. Brer 
Fox, he up’n "low, he did, dat he lak mighty 
well fer ter git a ta’se er dat, en Brer Rabbit 
he ‘low dat de sight er dat nice meat all 
lineded wid taller is nuff fer ter run a body 
’stracted. 

“Mr. Man he come en he come ‘long. 
Brer Rabbit en Brer Fox dey look en dey 
look at im. Dey wink der eye en der mouf 
water. Brer Rabbit he ‘low he bleedz ter git 
some er dat meat. Brer Fox, he ’spon’, he 
did, dat it look mighty fur off ter him. Den 
Brer Rabbit tell Brer Fox fer ter foller ‘long 
atter ’im in hailin’ distuns, en wid dat he put 
out, he did, en ’twan’t long ’fo’ he kotch up 
wid Mr. Man. 

“Dey pass de time er day, en den dey 
went joggin’ "long de road same lak dey ’uz 
gwine ‘pun a journey. Brer Rabbit he keep 
on snuffin’ dea’r. Mr. Man up’n ax ’im is he 
got a bad cole, en Brer Rabbit ’spon’ dat 
he smell sump’n’ w’ich it don’t smell like ripe 
peaches. Bimeby, Brer Rabbit ’gun to hol’ 
he nose, he did, en atter w’ile he sing out: 

“*Gracious en de goodness, Mr. Man! hit’s 
dat meat er yone. Phew / Whar’bouts is you 
pick up dat meat at?’ 

“ Dis make Mr. Man feel sorter ’shame his- 
se’f, en ter make marters wuss, yer come a 
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great big green fly a-zoonin’ ‘roun’. Brer 
Rabbit he git way off on ter side er de road, 
en he keep on hol’in’ he nose. Mr. Man, he 
look sorter sheepish, he did, en dey aint gone 
fur fo’ he put de meat down on de side er de 
road, en he tuck’n ax Brer Rabbit w’at dey 
gwine do "bout it. Brer Rabbit he ‘low, he 
did : 

“*T year tell in my time dat ef you take’n 
drag a piece er meat thoo’ de dus’ hit’ll fetch 
back hits freshness. I aint no superspicious 
man myse’f,’ sezee, ‘ en I aint got no ’speunce 
wid no sech dovin’s, but dem w’at tell me, dey 
say dey done try it. Yit I knows dis,’ sez Brer 
Rabbit, sezee, ‘I knows dat ’taint gwine do 
no harm, kaze de grit w’at gits on de meat 
kin be wash off,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee. 

“*T aint got no string,’ sez Mr. Man, sezee. 

“ Brer Rabbit laff hearty, but still he hol’ 
he nose. 

“* Time you bin in de bushes long ez I is, 
you wont miss strings,’ sez Brer Rabbit, 
sezee. 

“ Wid dat Brer Rabbit lipt out, en he aint 
gone long ‘fo’ he come hoppin’ back wid a 
whole passel er bamboo vines, all tie terged- 
der. Mr. Man, he ‘low: 

“* Dat line mighty long.’ 

“ Brer Rabbit he ‘low: 

“*Tooby sho’, you want de win’ fer ter git 
’twix’ you en dat meat.’ 

“Den Mr. Man tuck’n tied de bamboo 
line ter de meat. Brer Rabbit he broke off a 
’simmon bush, he did, en ‘low dat he'd stay 
behime en keep de flies off. Mr. Man he go 
on befo’ en drag de meat, en Brer Rabbit he 
stay behime, he did, en take keer un it.” 

Here Uncle Remus was compelled to pause 
and laugh before he could proceed with the 
story. 

“En he is take keer un it, mon — dat he is. 
He tuck’n got ’im a rock, en w’iles Mr. Man 
gwine ‘long bidout lookin’ back, he ondo de 
meat en tie de rock ter de bamboo line, en 
wen Brer Fox foller on, sho’ ‘nuff, dar lay 
de meat. Mr. Man, he drug de rock, he did, 
en Brer Rabbit he keep de flies off, twel atter 
dey gone on right smart piece, en den w’en 
Mr. Man look ’roun’, whar wuz ole man 
Rabbit ? 

“Bless yo’ soul, Brer Rabbit done gone 
back en jine Brer Fox, en he wuz des in time, 
at dat, ’kase little mo’ en Brer Fox would ’a’ 
done bin outer sight en yearin’. En so dat 
de way Brer Rabbit git Mr. Man meat.” 

The little boy reflected a little, and then 
said : 

“ Uncle Remus, wasn’t that stealing ?” 

“Well, I tell you "bout dat, honey,” re- 
sponded the old man, with the air of one who 
is willing to compromise. “In dem days de 
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creeturs bleedz ter look out fer deyse’f, mo’ 
speshually dem w’at aint got hawn an huff. 
Brer Rabbit aint got no hawn an huff, en he 
bleedz ter be he own lawyer.” 

Just then the little boy heard his father’s 
buggy rattling down the avenue, and he ran 
out into the darkness to meet it. After he 
was gone, Uncle Remus sat a long time rub- 
bing his hands and looking serious. Finally 
he leaned back in his chair, and exclaimed: 

“ Dat little chap gittin’ too much fer ole 
Rem us—dat he is! ” 

? 
VI. 


HOW BROTHER RABBIT GOT THE MEAT. 


WHEN the little boy next visited Uncle Re- 
mus the cabin was dark and empty and the 
door shut. The old man was gone. He was 
absent for several nights, but at last one night 
the little boy saw a welcome light in the 
cabin, and he made haste to pay Uncle Re- 
mus a visit. He was full of questions : 

“ Goodness, Uncle Remus! Where in the 
world have you been? I thought you were 
gone for good. Mamma said she reckoned 
the treatment here didn’t suit you, and you 
had gone off to get some of your town friends 
to hire you.” 

“Is Miss Sally tell you dat, honey ? Well, 
ef she aint de beatenes’ w’ite ’oman dis side 
er kingdom come, you kin des shoot me. 
Miss Sally tuck’n writ me a pass wid ’er own 
han’s fer ter go see some er my kin down dar 
in de Ashbank settlement. Yo’ mammy quare 
*oman, honey, sho’! 

“ En yit, w’at de good er my stayin’ yer ? 
T’er night, I aint. mo’n git good en started 
‘fo’ you er up en gone, en | aint seed ha’r ner 
hide un you sence. W’en I see you do dat, I 
‘low ter myse’f dat hit’s des ’bout time fer ole 
man Remus fer ter pack up he duds en go 
hunt comp’ny some’r’s else.” 

“ Well, Uncle Remus,” exclaimed the little 
boy in a tone of expostulation, “didn’t Brother 
Fox get the meat, and wasn’t that the end of 
the story ?” 

Uncle Remus started to laugh, but he 
changed his mind so suddenly that the little 
boy was convulsed. The old man groaned 
and looked at the rafters with a curious air of 
disinterestedness. After a while he went on 
with great seriousness : 

“ T dunner w’at kinder idee folks got "bout 
Brer Rabbit nohow, dat I don’t. S’pozen you 
lays de plans so some yuther chap kin git a 
big hunk er goody, is you gwine ter set off 
some’r’s en see ’im make way wid it ?” 

“ What kind of goody, Uncle Remus ?” 

“ Dish yer kinder goody w’at town folks 
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keeps. Mint draps en reezins, en sweet doin’s 
lak Miss Sally keep und’ lock en key. Wel] 
den, ef you gits some er dat, er may be some 
yuther kinder goody, w’ich I wish ’twuz yer 
right dis blessid minnit, is you gwine ter set 
quile up in dat cheer en let n’er chap run off 
wid it? Dat you aint—dat you aint!” 

“ Oh, I know!” exclaimed the little boy. 
“ Brother Rabbit went back and made Brother 
Fox give him his part of the meat.” 

“ Des lak I tell you, honey ; dey wan’t no 
man mungs de creeturs w’at kin stan’ right 
flat-footed en wuk he min’ quick lak Brer Rab. 
bit. He tuck’n tie de rock on de string, stidder 
de meat, en he pursue long atter it, he did, 
twel Mr. Man tu’n a ben’ in de road, en den 
Brer Rabbit, he des lit out fum dar—“rdych- 
ity-buckity, buck-buck-buckity / en 'twan't long 
‘fo’ he tuck’n kotch up wid Brer Fox. Dey 
tuck de meat, dey did, en kyar’d it way off in 
de woods, en laid it down on a clean place 
on de groun’. 

“ Dey laid it down, dey did,” continued 
Uncle Remus, drawing his chair up closer to 
the little boy, “en den Brer Fox ‘low dey 
better sample it, en Brer Rabbit, he ‘gree. 
Wid dat, Brer Fox, he tuck’n gnyaw off a 
hunk, en he shut bofe eyes, he did, en he 
chaw en chaw, en ta’se en tas’e, en chaw en 
tas’e. Brer Rabbit, he watch ’im, but Brer 
Fox, he keep bofe eyes shot, en he chaw en 
tas’e, en tas’e en chaw.” 

Uncle Remus not only furnished a panto- 
mime accompaniment to this recital by shut- 
ting his eyes and pretending to taste, but he 
lowered his voice to a pitch of tragical signif- 
icance in reporting the dialogue that ensued: 

“ Den Brer Fox smack he mouf en look at 
de meat mo’ closeter, en up’n ‘low: 

“« Brer Rabbit, Az?’s dam’ /’ 

“¢ No, Brer Fox! shol’y not /’ 

“* Brer Rabbit, Az/’s Zam’ /’ 

“¢ Brer Fox, “ooby sho'ly not /’ 

“ Den Brer Rabbit, he tuck’n gnyaw off a 
hunk, en he shot bofe eyes, en chaw en tas’e, 
en tas’e en chaw. Den he smack he mouf, en 
up’n ‘low: 

“<« Brer Fox, it’s shote /’ 

“* Brer Rabbit, you foolin’ me!’ 

“¢ Brer Fox, J vow hit’s shote /’ 

“¢ Brer Rabbit, hit des can’t be /’ 

“* Brer Fox, Ait sho’ly is /’ 

“ Dey tas’e en dey ’spute, en de ’spute en 
dey tas’e. Atter w’ile, Brer Rabbit make lak 
he want some water, en he rush off in de 
bushes, en d’reckly yer he come back wipin’ 
he mouf en cl’erin’ up he th’oat. Den Brer 
Fox he want some water sho’ nuff: __ 

“ ¢ Brer Rabbit, whar you fin’ de spring ?’ 

“¢ Cross de road, en down de hill en up de 
big gully.’ 
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«Brer Fox, he lope off, he did, en atter he 
gone Brer Rabbit totch he year wid he be- 
hime foot lak he flippin’ 'im good-bye. Brer 
Fox, he cross de road en rush down de hill, 
he did, yit he aint fin’ no big gully. He keep 
on gwine twel he fin’ de big gully, yit he aint 
fin’ no spring. 

«Wiles all dish yer gwine on, Brer Rabbit 
he tuck’n grabble a hole in de groun’, he did, 
en in dat hole he hide de meat. Atter he git it 

good en hid, he tuck’n cut ’im a long keen 
fick’ ry, en atter so long a time, w’en he year 
Brer Fox comin’ back he got in a clump er 
bushes, en tuck dat hick’ry en let in on a 
saplin’, en ev’y time he hit de saplin’, he ’ud 

uall out, Brer Rabbit would, des lak de 

tter-rollers had ’im : 

“Pow, pow / *Oh, pray, Mr. Man!’— 
Pow, pow / ‘Oh, pray, Mr. Man!’— Chippy- 
row, pow ! ‘Oh, Lordy, Mr. Man! Brer 
Fox tuck yo’ meat !’—/ow / ‘Oh, pray, Mr. 


a 


Man! Brer Fox tuck yo’ meat! 
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Every time Uncle Remus said “ /ow/” he 
struck himself in the palm of his hand with a 
shoe-sole by way of illustration. 

“ Co’se,” he went on, “ w’en Brer Fox year 
dis kinder doin’s, he fotch up, he did, en lis- 
sen, en ev’y time he year de hick’ry come 
down fow / he tuck’n grin en ‘low ter hisse’f, 
‘ Ah-yi! you fool me "bout de water! Ah-yi! 
you fool me "bout de water!’ 

“ Atter so long a time, de racket sorter die 
out, en seem lak Mr. Man wuz draggin’ Brer 
Rabbit off. Dis make Brer Fox feel mighty 
skittish. Bimeby Brer Rabbit ccme a cally- 
hootin’ back des a hollerin’ : 

“« Run, Brer Fox, run! Mr. Man say he 
gwine to kyar dat meat up de road ter whar 
he son is, en den he’s a comin’ back atter you. 
Run, Brer Fox, run !’ 

“En I let you know,” said Uncle Remus, 
leaning back and laughing to see the little 
boy laugh. “I let you know Brer Fox got 
mighty skace in dat neighborhood |” 
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Tue old cry beats upon the out-stretched heaven: 
“How long, O Lord, how long wilt Thou deny ? 
In wearied hearts fear works its sickly leaven, 
As one by one the water-springs go dry. 


“The throats that call on Thee are choked with trouble, 
And faint for impotence to reach Thine ear; 

The cattle gnaw fog-blackened dust, and stubble ; 
The corn untimely crackles and grows sere. 


“Hast Thou forgotten, Majesty Unbounded, 
Thy thirsting creatures in Thy ashen land,— 
With clouds and darkness all Thy ways surrounded, 
And ocean’s waters in Thy hollowed hand?” 


Forgotten? He, who planned from everlasting 
The awful convolution of the spheres ; 

To whom are one, remembrance and forecasting, 
And one day even as a thousand years; 


Within whose vast design, the sparrow falling 
Is counted as the meteor’s gleaming race ; 
The favoring breeze, the hurricane appalling 
That turns the deep sea to a burial-place ; 


One valley panting for the rain in season, 
And one uptorn by floods that leave it strewed 


With wreck of lives and homes. O futile reason, 
With fathom-line to sound Infinitude! 


Yea, as the heavens than the earth are higher, 
So are His ways, His thoughts, to those of man: 
To Him a breath, ten Sabbaths dry and dryer; 
Ten years of thirsting spirit but a span. 
James T. McKay. 
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Ir is worthy of note that our fathers and 
forefathers had in general a better nomen- 
clature for their roses than is used in these 
days. Such names as Dame Blanche, La Fa- 
vorite, Rosalie, La Coquette, and those of the 
various mythological characters—as Hebe, 
Juno, and Calypso—were freely used. Now 
the favorite roses are Dukes and Duchesses, 
Counts and Countesses, Lords and Ladies, 
Generals and Senators, till we wonder if there 
are any plebeians left. 

There are many old roses that should 
never be forgotten, though they have been 
pushed aside by new-comers, and are sel- 
dom to be found on sale at the florist’s. 
Blanchefleur, Madame Hardy, Madame Zeet- 
man are delightfully fragrant, beautiful white 
roses, whose places have not been filled by 
any of the usurping remontants; and there 
are others, of the Provence and Damask 
families, nearly as fine as those named. In 
all our improvements, we have not yet bet- 
tered the quality of the old white summer 
roses of thirty and forty years ago. The de- 


mand is now altogether for those varieties 


which bloom more than once, and, in achiev- 
ing freedom of bloom, we have lost in fra- 
grance, have lost in hardiness; therefore, to 
leave out and cast aside these ‘favorites of a 
generation that is passing away is surely a 
serious mistake. Others beside the old white 
summer roses should be retained. There 
is the Centifolia, or cabbage-rose, so unfor- 
tunately named, which is yet a model for 
form and fragrance; there is the common 
sweet-brier, with its bright orange-red heps,— 
not a flower for florists truly, but how attract- 
ive to the artist, how full of inspiration to the 
poet, how grateful to all who are pleased by 
fragrance! For bright yellow shades, we yet 
look to the old Austrian roses, so called, Har- 
rison’s and Persian Yellow. Then what is more 
charming than the, moss-roses ? what bouquet 
more beautiful than loose branches of the 
Gracilis, the Common and Crested moss- 
roses ? 

The Charles Lawson, Coupe d’Hébé, Paul 
Ricaut, and some others of the old summer 
kinds are also very useful as pillar roses; they 
have nearly everything that makes a rose 
valuable save the property of blossoming 
more than once. It must also be remembered 
that the old roses were not alone such as 
bloomed in June only. Agrippina, Edward 
Desfosses, Hermosa, Souvenir de la Malmai- 


son, Aimée Vibert, Lamarque, Solfaterre, Bop 
Siléne, Bougére, Devoniensis, Flavescens, 
Madamede Vatry, Niphetos, Odorata, Safrano, 
Triomphe de Luxembourg are members of the 
Bengal, Bourbon, Noisette, and Tea families, 
introduced more than forty years ago, and 
in none of these groups has any great advance 
been made. Certainly, many beautiful and dis. 
tinct varieties have since been introduced, but 
the improvement in quality of these classes 
has been slight as compared to the advance 
made by the introduction of new groups. 

Roses of the present, as compared with those 
of the past, are superior by reason of the intro- 
duction of groups that are hardy, or nearly 
so, and that blossom at intervals and contin- 
uously through the summer and autumn. We 
remember the great interest awakened by the 
varieties sent out by Laffay, such as Madame 
Laffay, Mrs. Elliott, and, a few years after, La 
Reine. The two former have nearly disap- 
peared from cultivation ; but La Reine is still 
much grown, and, like ‘the General Jacque- 
minot, Victor Verdier, and Jules Margottin, 
has been the progenitor of most of the hardy 
roses cultivated at this day. , 

It would astonish the uninitiated to learn 
the number, not only of those who propa- 
gate plants for sale, but those who are 
engaged in the production of new varieties 
from seed. Strange to say, the raising of 
new roses has been done successfully only 
in France and England. Italy and Ger- 
many have accomplished almost nothing in 
this line, although the climate of those coun- 
tries is as favorable for the purpose as that 
of the other two; but in this they only 
follow the general line of horticultural prog- 
ress, for Italy and Germany have produced 
few varieties of European fruits that are 
valuable. America has originated more fruits 
of high quality than any other country, but 
her contributions to the list of good roses, 
though larger than those of Italy and Ger- 
many, fall far short of what they should 
be. With an extent of territory that gives 
greater variation of climate and soil than 
is to be found in any other country, it must 
be that America will yet produce her share 
of fine roses. 

With the year 1842 appeared the Baronne 
Prévost, which is now the oldest type among 
hybrid remontant roses. It is not a numerous 
family, and 1s of much less importance to us 
than many others, but we can well imagine 
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what pleasure it gave when it was introduced 
to the rosarians of that day. The flowers are 
very large and full, flat in form, quite fragrant, 
and in color some shade of rose. It is the 
most hardy type we have. The only varieties 
commonly grown are Boieldieu, Colonel de 
Rougemont, and Madame Boll. 

In 1843, Laffay introduced what he loy- 
ally named Rose of the Queen (Rose de fa 
Rene). This variety bore royal sway for 
many years. It not only still sells well and 
is to be considered a useful rose, but it should 
also have our esteem as being the parent of a 
most useful family. The flowers are of various 
shades of rose, generally of semi-globular form, 
large, somewhat fragrant ; free in the autumn ; 
quite hardy, enduring more cold than any of 
the other families except Baronne Prévost. 
The ieading sorts are: Anne de Diesbach, 
Antoine Mouton, Auguste Mie, Belle Nor- 
mande, Francois Michelon, Madame Nach- 
ury, Paul Neyron. Among the varieties of 
this family none equal in merit the Frangois 
Michelon. 

The Giant of Battles was introduced by Né- 
rard in 1846,and doubtless has Bourbon blood 
in its veins. The colors are of various shad- 
ings of crimson, very rich and effective when in 
perfection, but very fleeting. The sun soon 
gives them a muddy hue. The flowers are well 
shaped but small, and have slight fragrance ; 
they are very freely produced in the spring and 
summer months, but as a rule not in the au- 
tumn. The foliage is of lustrous dark green, 
very subject to mildew. They are difficult to 
propagate from cuttings, and are liable to in- 
jury from frost. The leading sorts are: Car- 
dinal Patrizzi, Crimson Bedder, Empereur de 
Maroc, Eugéne Appert, Lord Raglan, Mrs. 
Standish. Owing chiefly to their bad consti- 
tution, they are rapidly disappearing from 
cultivation, and in a few years it is likely 
none will remain. The same rich color can 
now be found in the Prince Camille family. 

The General Jacqueminot, the head of what 
is now considered the most valuable type, 
made its bow, in 1852, to an admiring world : 
dad in rich crimson livery, it still commands 
respect and admiration, and marshaled under 
its generalship is the army of dark roses 
which so excite and please our senses by 
their charms and loveliness. This family 
probably originated from the old hybrid 
China, Gloire des Rosomanes; they are moder- 
ately hardy, but less so than those of the Ba- 
ronne Prévost, Jules Margottin, and La Reine 
types. The flowers are invariably shades of 
red and crimson, generally highly perfumed, 
freely produced in the spring, but varying 
greatly as to their autumnal bloom. As a 
family, they are much more shy in the autumn 
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than any of the others. It is now the most 
numerous of the families, due to the fact that 
popular taste inclines more to crimson than to 
light-colored roses. Leading varieties of this 
type are Beauty of Waltham, Marie Baumann 
(moderate growth), Marie Rady, Maurice Ber- 
nardin, Pierre Notting, Xavier Olibo (dwarf 
growth), also Sénateur Vaisse, Charles Lé- 
febvre, Prince Camille, Alfred Colomb, and 
Duke of Edinburgh. About the latter varie- 
ties cluster numerous others of the family of 
less importance. 

The head of the Victor Verdier type orig- 
inated with the greatest of all the raisers, 
Lacharme, of Lyons, and was sent out by 
him in 1852. It is doubtless from one of the 
La Reine type, crossed with some monthly 
rose, probably a Bourbon. The descendants 
are very numerous, and in spite of their rather 
tender habits, form a valuable group, being 
the most free to flower of them all. If they 
were fragrant, they would be unrivaled; but 
alas! they are devoid of scent, and therefore 
cannot rank as high as the others. Fine 
feathers alone do not make fine birds, and 
surely fragrance is to the rose what song is 
to the bird. Its flowers are large, well built 
up ; generally shades of rose and pink prevail; 
mildew operates against these more than 
any others except the Giant of Battles type. 
Of all the families it is the best adapted 
for forcing in winter. The leading varieties 
grown are Captain Christy, Countess of 
Oxford, Etienne Levet, Hippolyte Jamain, 
Julius Finger, Madame George Schwartz, 
Mademoiselle Eugénie Verdier, Marie Coin- 
tet, Marie Finger, Mrs. Baker, Oxonian 
(somewhat fragrant), Président Thiers, Pride 
of Waltham, Rosy Morn. 

In 1853, Jules Margottin, of Bourg-la-Reine, 
near Paris, sent out a fine rose, which he 
called after himself. Though he has been 
raising seedling roses ever since, none of them 
has quite come up in worth to his namesake, 
the flowers of which are large in size, very full, 
somewhat flat in shape, in shades of rose and 
carmine, and almost without perfume. They 
are generally free in the autumn, are very hardy, 
though as a rule difficult of propagation from 
cuttings, but making very vigorous plants 
when budded. The leading sorts: Abel Grand, 
Bessie Johnson (quite fragrant), Charles Mar- 
gottin (reddish crimson), Countess of Serenye, 
Duchesse de Vallombrosa, Edward Morren, 
Egeria, Emily Laxton, John Hopper, Magna 
Charta, Madame Gabriel Luizet, Madame 
Lacharme, Madame Louis Lévéque, Made- 
moiselle ‘Thérése Levet, Marchioness of Exe- 
ter, Marguérite de St. Amande, Marquise de 
Castellane, Miss Hassard (scented), Monsieur 
Noman, Peach Blossom, Princess Mary of 
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Cambridge, and Rev. J. B. Camm, which is 
very sweet. 

The Sénateur Vaisse became known in 
1859. In this family we find the most perfectly 
formed flowers ; the varieties are of moderate 
growth, with smoother wood than most of the 
others. The foliage is more round and per- 
haps of a deeper green. Madame Victor Ver- 
dier, Monsieur E. Y. Teas, and Mrs. Laxton 
form the leading members. 

Charles Léfebvre, one of Lacharme’s pro- 
ductions, was introduced in 1361. The orig- 
inator believes that this came from a cross 
of Victor Verdier and General Jacqueminot. 
It certainly takes after the characteristics of 
those two sorts. The flowers are more wavy 
in outline than in the other families; the 
growth is somewhat less vigorous, the wood 
more smooth. Dr. Andry, Glory of Cheshunt, 
Harrison Weir, Horace Vernet, Lord Macau- 
lay, Madame Anna de Besobrasoff, Mar- 
guerite Brassac, Mrs. Harry Turner, Paul 
Jamain, and W. Wilson Saunders are the 
leading kinds. 

Prince Camille, which was introduced in 
1861, by E. Verdier, gives us the darkest 
type of roses which we have. From appear- 
ances, we should think it originated in a natu- 
ral cross between varieties of the Giant of 
Battles and General Jacqueminot types, the 
characteristics of the latter predominating. 
None of these bloom freely in autumn, but 
they are magnificent in their dark, velvety 
shades, as seen in the spring. Baron Chaurand, 
Baron de Bonstetten, Abel Carriére, Henry 
Bennett, Jean Cherpin, Jean Liabaud, Jean 
Soupert, La Rosiére, Monsieur Boncenne, 
and Président Léon de St. Jean comprise the 
family. More than the others, Abel Carriére 
and Jean Soupert take after Giant of Battles. 

Alfred Colomb, another of Lacharme’s 
raising (1865), has a similar habit of growth 
to the’ Jacqueminot type, but the thorns are 
less numerous and with more of a yellowish 
hue. The flowers are more globular, stand 
the sun better, and are much more freely pro- 
duced, constituting a most valuable family. 
The varieties are A. K. Williams, Fisher 
Holmes, and Wilhelm Keelle. 

The Duke of Edinburgh, sent out by George 
Paul in 1868, is the only English rose which 
may be regarded as the founder of a family. 
The flowers are inclined to be thinner in petal 
than those of the Jacqueminot type, rather 
smaller, burn much more quickly in the sun, 
and are not constant in autumn. It is a very 
beautiful family when grown in a moist, cool 
climate; but there are few of the members 
that will do well under our hot sun. The vari- 
eties best known, mostly of recent origin, are, 
Brightness of Cheshunt, Dr. Hooker, Duke 


of Connaught, Duke of Teck, Robert Mar. 
nock, S. Reynolds Hole, Sultan of Zanzibar 
and The Shah. F 

Baroness Rothschild is the typical repre. 
sentative of a small but very beautiful family 
the very aristocracy of roses. It is not a new 
rose, but its merits have not been recognized 
till within a few years. Now that the florists 
have finally taken it for winter forcing, it is 
becoming well known, but it will always com. 
mand comparatively high prices. Twelve and 
fifteen dollars for a dozen blooms have been 
the prices during the winter months. Mabel 
Morrison, Merveille de Lyon, and White Bar. 
oness are three white roses of the type that 
are to-day the special sensation of the rose 
world. They have the same short-jointed 
stems, with the beautiful foliage closely set 
under the blooms, that are a characteristic 
and pleasing feature of the parent. Mabel 
Morrison is the only one of the white trio 
which is likely to be seen in any number for 
some time to come; the others are but just 
out, and florists will use all the wood the 
plants make for propagating. Three white, 
hardy varieties of such high rank as these 
may well excite the enthusiasm of all who 
grow roses. 

The above description exhausts the divis- 
ions which may be considered distinct types. 
Though there are other roses which stand 
aloof, they have few or no followers. Such 
are Madame Charles Wood, Caroline de 
Sansal, and a few others. 

All of the families of roses so far discussed 
are members of the Hybrid Remontant or 
Hybrid Perpetual class, certainly the most 
important of the many groups of roses now 
cultivated; but there are others of modem 
origin, which have also strong claims on our 
attention, the oldest of which is the Hybrid 
Noisette family, that may be divided into two 
sections. The original variety, Madame Ré- 
camier, was sent out by Lacharme in 1853. 
Nothing more is known of the origin of this 
sort, other than that one of the parents is sup- 
posed to have been a Noisette rose. Belong- 
ing to this type are Mademoiselle Bonnaire, 
Madame Noman, Eliza Boelle, and Madame 
Oswald de Kerchove. The flowers are ot 
medium size, and of circular, very beautiful 
form. Though devoid of fragrance, the flow- 
ers are freely produced from June throughout 
the summer; for which reason these varieties 
are to be valued as most charming acquisitions 
on our list of white or light-tinted roses. 

In 1860, Lacharme sent out Madame Gus- 
tave Bonnet, the head of the second division 
of the Hybrid Noisette family. This vanety, 
the originator claims, was produced from seed 
of Blanche Lafitte (Bourbon), fertilized by 
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THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH ROSE. 


Sappho (Portland). If this be true, this type 
should go by some other term than Hybrid 


Noisette ; but the name has been fixed by 
usage, and as they have no fragrance, they 
will, at all events, smell as sweet by this name 
as any other. Belonging to the same type as 
Madame Gustave Bonnet are Louise Darzens, 
Madame Alfred de Rougemont, Baronne 
de Maynard, Coquette des Alpes, Coquette 
des Blanches, and Madame Francois Pittet, 
all raised by Lacharme. Madame Bellenden 
Vo. XXVI.—33. 


Ker, Perfection des Blanches, and Madame 
Auguste Perrin, of the same family, are the pro- 
duction of other persons. These kinds differ 
from those of the Mademoiselle Bonnair type, 
in being of more vigorous habit of smoother 
wood, and of more oval and glaucous foliage, 
more like that of the Bourbons. The flowers 
are even more freely produced, but are infer- 
ior in quality to those of the other type. 
Gloire de Dijon was sent out in 1853. In 
its habit of growth, it showed itself distinct 
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from all others, and has become the head of 
a class now known as Climbing Teas. When 
the plant has once become established it is 
of vigorous growth, and has long been a fa- 
vorite as a pillar rose, both for conservatories 
and in favorable situations out of doors. Its 
parentage is not known, but I believe it must 
have originated from a natural cross between a 
Bourbon and a tea-scented Noisette rose. The 
most popular kinds of this type are Gloire de 
Bordeaux, Belle Lyonnaise, Madame Trifle, 
Madame Bérard, Marie Yerton, Beauty of 
Europe, and Reine Marie Pia, but none of 
them has attracted the same attention as the 
old sort. 

The most valuable type of roses since Gen- 
eral Jacqueminot is the Hybrid Tea. The 
original of this new race is La France, intro- 
duced, in 1869, by Guillot, of Lyons. This 
was raised from the seed of a Tea rose, but is 
entirely distinct from all tea-scented kinds. 
In color it is a soft, silvery rose, delicately 
tinged with a faint shade of lilac; in its fra- 
grance, a most delightful combination of the 
Provence and Tea perfumes. It blooms per- 
petually, the end of each shoot always car- 
rying a flower-bud, and these shoots con- 
stantly pushing forth. In these three qualities, 
so essential to a perfect rose, it has scarcely 
any equal, and solely by its intrinsic merits 
has now gained a popularity shared by few or 
none others of its sisterhood. Duchess of 
Connaught and Viscountess Falmouth, raised 
by Bennett, of England, are varieties of the 
same type, which most nearly approach La 
France, both in appearance and fragrance. 
Next to them comes Madame Alexandre Ber- 
naix, raised by Guillot. Michael Saunders, 
Duke of Connaught, and Nancy Lee, all varie- 
ties of Bennett’s, are very beautiful ; but the 
two last named are of such delicate habit that 
they will never be useful for general culture. 

The Polyantha Rose is of recent introduc- 
tion. The original, which is a native of Japan, 
has very small, single white flowers, about 
the size of a silver twenty-five-cent piece ; it 
is of sarmentous growth, quite hardy, and 
blooms in panicles, in the spring. Some of 
the French growers have raised seedlings, 
crosses (natural or artificial) with Teas or 
other classes, which are true everblooming 
roses and of great merit. The varieties best 
known are Paquerette, Anne Marie de Mon- 
travel, Mignonette, and Cécile Briinner. They 
are more tender than the parent, but are quite 
as hardy as the Hybrid Noisettes and the 
Hybrid Teas. As an edging for a bed of 
monthly roses, nothing can be more effective 
than a row or two of Paquerette or one of 
the other Polyanthas. They are extremely 
beautiful little flowers, which will survive all 
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the sneers of the horticultural snobs who see 
no beauty in a rose much smaller in size than 
a peony. 

The attention of hybridizers is now directed 
toward crossing varieties of Tea with Hybrid 
Remontant roses, and new sorts of great 
value may confidently be expected from the 
efforts which are being made in this line. To 
obtain a variety which shall in a large degree 
combine the hardiness of La Reine or Jac que- 
minot, with the fragrance 2nd free-blooming 
qualities of Madame Bravy or Bon Siléne, js 
surely worth striving for. 

This leads us to a consideration of the 
roses of the future, what they may be, what 
they should be. Roses of the past have been 
the product of nature, unaided by the hand 
of man. Roses of the present also chiefly 
come from sowing the seeds of varieties which 
have not been crossed, except as the crossing 
has been a matter of chance by natural 
agencies. In some instances efforts at artificial 
hybridization have been recorded that have 
given successful results. Roses of the future 
may and should come principally as the result 
of artificial fecundation and hybridization. A 
long essay would be required to treat this 
subject and do it justice in a magazine arti- 
cle. I can only touch on some of the more 
salient points. Laffay, who raised most of the 
Hybrid Remontants of value previous to 
1850, is understood to have produced many 
of them by crossing artificially varieties of the 
Bourbon roses with the old crimson Kose du 
Roi. Vibert, Hardy, and some other of the 
French rosarians are also known to have 
produced a great many of our most beautiful 
roses by manual fertilization; but as no rec- 
ord has been kept of the varieties used for 
the purpose, the result of their work 1s of no 
use to the hybridizer of this day further than 
to afford proof that definite results can better 
be obtained from artificial than from natural 
crosses. Our aim should be to control and 
assist nature, as far as possible, in her ten- 
dency toward variation. 

There has been so much carelessness, not 
to say ignorance, with regard to the parentage 
of the various varieties of roses, that | do not 
think it would be possible to name fifty kinds 
and give the parentage on both sides. For 
the past twenty-five years, nature has been 
so lavish in producing variations great 
beauty, that those who have raised new roses 
have been content to gather the he 
sow the seed, depending on natura! 
to produce new and desirable kinds. 
have they thus entirely relied on nature to 
accomplish what they wished; they have 
not even taken the pains, except in few m- 
stances, to separate the seed of one vanety 


and 
rosses 


nly 
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THE MARIE BAUMANN ROSE. 


rom that of another, but have sowed them all 
promiscuously. To trace the peculiarities of 
each variety, learning just what influence 
each parent had in forming the qualities of 
the offspring, would be an interesting and 
profitable study. I hold it as an axiom, that, 
a the progeny of any rose which has been 
rossed with another, the influence of both 
parents can be distinctly traced. 


Artificial crossing and hybridization of 


mses is generally performed by removing 
with fine scissors the stamens of the flower to 
Operated on, and then shaking over it the 


fower of that which contains the pollen to be 


used, or by gently dusting it on with a camel’s- 
hair brush. In this manner it is supposed that 
the characteristics of each sort will be given 
in about equal measure to the progeny. It 
is not uncommon to cross varieties without 
removing the stamens, in which case the 
influence of the female parent is believed to 
preponderate; but neither of these methods 
has been accurately proved as to the re- 
sults. An interesting question which arises, 
in connection with the subject of artificial 
fertilization, is how far removed from each 
other, in the habit of growth and in other 
peculiarities, may be the varieties which are 
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THE FRANCOIS MICHELON ROSE. 


to be used as parents, without preventing a 
successful crossing of the two. 

In crossing roses, we are most certain to 
attain satisfactory results by blending seed- 
bearing varieties which have several character- 
istic features in common ; thus, varieties of the 
same type will nearly always effect good crosses, 
as General Jacqueminot with Xavier Olibo, 
Madame Victor Verdier with E. Y. Teas; but, 
on account of a certain resemblance which 
must prevail among the kinds of one type, we 
are less likely to obtain new sorts of any marked 
individuality than would result from hybridiz- 
ing varieties of one group by those of another 
not too widely separated group; in other 


words, we should avoid the extremes of cross- 
ing varieties too much alike, and of hybridiz- 
ing one kind by another so widely removed 
in characteristics that a successful, healthy 
progeny cannot result. Here is a vast field 
still largely unexplored in which to study and 
experiment. This is not a matter to be confined 
to scientists ; all who truly love roses, all that 
have some knowledge of their individual 
peculiarities, may engage in this fascinating 
pursuit with probabilities of success. 


“This is an art 
Which does mend nature, change it rather 
The art itself is nature.” 
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THE EUGENIE 


A common error committed by the beginner 
isin attempting to grow varieties that are of 
delicate habit and feeble constitution. Attracted 
by the great beauty’ or fragrance of a flower, 
he does not consider, or does not understand, 
that vigor of growth, perpetuity of bloom, and 
perfect hardiness are very seldom combined 
with the qualities which have allured him. 

A pleasing departure from the usual method 
of growing roses is found in the pegging- 
down system. Grown in this way, the long 
shoots are carefully bent down and fastened 
to the ground by means of hooked sticks or 
pegs. Flower-buds will then push out all 
along the shoots, and a correspondingly 
large number of blooms be obtained. True, 
the individual flowers are apt to be of some- 


VERDIER ROSE. 


what inferior quality to those produced in the 
ordinary way, but a mass of color not other- 


wise obtainable can thus be had. I do not 


advocate this system to the exclusion of the 
one commonly pursued, but its occasional or 
alternate use is certainly capable of yielding 
most satisfactory results. 

Besides planting roses in beds, it is well to 
scatter them through the borders of our gar- 
dens, giving the favored positions to the more 
delicate kinds. Among the best varieties which 
yet require some extra care are Eugénie Ver- 
dier,—the most beautiful of the Victor Verdier 
type,—a rose of very delicate coloring, silvery- 
pink, tinged with salmon, and Charles Lefébvre, 
which is beautiful in both flower and leaf, 
the color of General Jacqueminot deepened 
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by a shade of satiny-purple. Among the 
roses not sufficiently well known are Mar- 
guerite de St. Amande, a deep pink sort, 
which gives beautiful buds as well as fine 
flowers, and blossoms through the summer 
and autumn months; Baroness Rothschild, a 
blush-pink, with exquisite cup-shaped flowers 
freely produced ; Frangois Michelon, a strik- 
ing variety, intermediate in character between 
its parent La Reine and General Jacqueminot, 
thus uniting two rival dynasties. It has large, 
deep rose-colored flowers, veined with I lac, 
and is of splendid globular form. It blooms 
late, the flowers not developing until most 
others of the same class are past their prime. 
Eliza Boelle is, perhaps, the best white rose 
that we have. It blooms profusely all through 
the summer months; the flowers are full, of 
the most perfect, globular form, the center 
generally tinged with blush. It is not possible 
to imagine a flower of greater beauty. The 
best of the moss-roses are Gracilis, Common, 
and Crested. Not the least of the qualities we 
desire in a rose is fragrance. In this regard, 
all varieties of ali classes must do homage to 
La France, the sweetest of fragrant roses. To 
be sure, it is rather tender, but it is easily pro- 
tected so as to winter safely. It does not 


always open well, but it is a simple matter to 
assist it, an operation not practicable with 
most varieties that open imperfectly. If the 


buds of La France show a tendency to remain 
closed, by gently pressing the point of the 
bloom with the fingers, and then blowing into 
the center, the flower will almost invariably 
expand, and the pent-up fragrance escape. 
Not enough attention is given to the Bour- 
bon and Tea roses, The Hybrid Remontants 
justly claim first attention, when they are in 
perfection; but after the first blossoming is 
over, throughout July, August, and September 
they are much less attractive than many of 
the monthly roses. Varieties like Bougére, 
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Homer, Madame de Vatry, and Marie Van 
Houtte, will give a continuous supply of flow. 
ers when the so-called hardy roses are Imost 
or altogether out of bloom. How faithfully 
the various varieties of Tea roses reproduce 
the beautiful tints often painted in the sky at 
sunset and at sunrise! The many shades of 
rose, pink, lilac, white, salmon, yellow, etc. 
are found in both alike, and it would often 
puzzle us to decide whether the most |eay 
tiful combinations of these delicate ; 
are found, in the illurained clouds, or 
petals of these roses. Tea roses are 
tender, but in truth they have, in this 1 
been somewhat maligned. Those sorts 1 
above are, in reality, but little more tender 
than La France, the Hybrid Noisettes, and 
all the Victor Verdier race of Hybrid Re- 
montants. If earth be hilled up about the 
plants, and a slight covering of loose material, 
like branches of evergreens, be applied, the 
more robust sorts of monthly roses will winter 
in safety. In giving protection, care must be 
taken not to smother the plants by entirely 
excluding the air. This never occurs from 
the use of evergreen branches, but if straw 
or litter be taken, sticks or boards should be 
used to prevent the material matting together. 
This is one of the cases where it is possible 
to kill by mistaken kindness. 

Canon Hole, in his charming “ Book about 
Roses,” says: 


des 
the 
ther 
ect, 
med 


“ He who would have beautiful roses in his garden 
must have beautiful roses in his heart. He must lov: 
them well and always. He must have not only the 
glowing admiration, the enthusiasm, and the passion, 
but the tenderness, the thoughtfulness, the reverence, 
the watchfulness of love.” 


This is the sum and substance of success in 
rose culture; without this true love, failure, 
partial or complete, is sure to follow. 


H. B. Ellwanger. 





SUMMER SONGS. 


TO A DAISY. 


Wee, little rimless wheel of Fate, 
With silver spokes and hub of yellow, 
What gentle girl, in accents mellow, 
Has sought your aid to find a mate ? 


Who snapt your slender spokes apart, 
Each one some dear acquaintance naming? 
And who was he—the loved one, claiming 

The choicest chamber in her heart ? 


O tiny hub of golden hue 

Kist by her fingers’ tender pressing, 

Still yet, methinks, she’s vainly guessing 
If what you prophesied were true. 


You died between her finger-tips, 
Sweet gypsy maid of wisdom magic; 
Pray, is it worth a death so tragic 

To hear the music of her lips ? 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 


THE WILD BIRD’S SONG. 


Wuart is it that the wild bird says ? 
Come listen to his song :— 

“Sweet, love is of the summer time, 
And summer is not long. 


“The blossom fades upon the bough 
Before the month of June, 

And when at last the red rose comes 
She tarries but a moon. 


“Come while the earth is glad and green, 
We'll build our nest together ; 

For love is of the summer time, 
And cannot bide foul weather.” 


O sweetheart! listen, listen well, 
Unto the wild bird’s song :— 

“Sweet, love is of the summer time 
And summer is not long.” 


The May is white upon the hedge, 
Why should we longer tarry? 

When hedge-rows bloom and wild birds nest, 
Then is the time to marry. 


E. A. M. 


ANGELS’ WINGS. 


WHEN summer days were warm, and sweet 
With clover-bloom and ripening wheat, 

We used to lie upon the grass 

Within the flickering shadow spread 

By leafy branches overhead, 

And watch the bright clouds slowly pass. 


They were so white against the blue, 
With such a glory streaming through 
Their silver fleeces, we were sure 

They must, at least, be angels’ wings ; 
And the mere fancy of such things 
Kept childish speech and conduct pure. 


We must not quarrel, when the skies, 
For all we knew, were full of eyes 
That watched to see if we were good; 
And sometimes just the sight of one 
White cloud illumined by the sun 
Availed to check an angry mood. 


Now we are women grown, and men, 
That were but careless children then: 
Wise with our realistic lore, 

The shining mystery we explain— 
Only a vapor born of rain! — 

And dream of angels’ wings no more. 


But are we wiser, after all ? 

Haply the world-worn hearts recall, 
With something like a thrill of dread, 
What time the Master undefiled 

“Set in their midst a little child ”— 
And what the words were that He said. 


It might—we silently infer— 

It might perhaps be easier 

The kingdom of the Lord to win, 

If still in far blue summer skies 

We felt the watching angel eyes 

That kept our childish hearts from sin. 


Mary Bradley. 
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SUMMER. 


See where the summer comes with heat of days 
And garlanded with lily and with rose, 

Down the bright garden’s fragrant, sheltered ways, 
With rhythmic footsteps dreamily she goes. 


Not here she stays her steps, but passes through, 
With pensive mien, the tasseled fields of corn, 
Where late the evening stored its wealth of dew— 
Jewels too early stolen by the morn. 


But at the eventide she pauses where 

The water-lilies float upon the pool, 

And tender is the perfume-burdened air, 

And the night breezes moist and soft and cool. 


’Tis thus I give the summer all my praise, 
Tis thus I love her in her sweet repose, 

Not with the passionate heat of summer days, 
Though garlanded with lily and with rose. 


Mrs. 


7. W. Dewing 
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MORNING MEADOWS. 


Tue dew is on the grass, 
The bee is in the clover; 
The merry bird, the bobolink, 
He sings and hovers over. 


The mowers swing and sway, 
They sway and swing together, 
Across the meadow’s shimmering green, 
In the sweet summer weather. 


About the wooded hills 
The morning mists are clinging ; 
And in the swaths the mowers pause 
And set their scythes a-ringing. 


The dew is on the grass, 

The bumble-bees are humming 
Across the fields. O bobolink, 

The swinging scythes are coming! 


Beneath the blades and blooms, 
Your quiet mate still presses 
Her sober breast against her nest, 

In shaded green recesses. 


Cry out, O bobolink, 

There’s that which bodes disaster; 
Laugh out, O jocund bobolink, 

The scythes are swinging past her. 


The dew is on the grass, 
The bees are in the clover, 
The merry bird, the bobolink, 
He sings and hovers over— 
Bobolink! 


E. C. Messer. 


SUMMER EVENING. 


Yon ragged cliff looks gentler down, 
The twilight dims its grisly scars; 
Hushed earth awaits that second dawn— 
The morning of the moon and stars. 


Far, dotting clouds—unguarded flock — 
At pleasure rove the pathless sky, 
While brightest eyes of waters still 
Look up and count them passing by. 


The joyous birds, from paths of air, 
Into the closéd boughs have gone; 
The little minstrels of the field 
Alone their tireless pipes play on. 
Vow. XXVI.— 34. 


The nimble herds that take the hill, 
The sober droves that crop the dell, 

All beasts of toil, with creatures wild, 
In universal shadow dwell. 


John Vance Cheney. 


THE SWALLOW. 


Skim o’er the tide, 
And from thy pinions fling 
The sparkling water-drops, 
Sweet child of spring! 
Bathe in the dying sunshine warm and bright, 
Till ebbs the last receding wave of light. 


Swift glides the hour, 
But what its flight to thee ? 
Thine own is fleeter far; 
E’en now to me 
Thou seemest upon futurity anon 
To beckon thence the tardy present on. 


The eye in vain 
Pursues, with subtle glance, 
Thy dim, delirious course 
Through heaven’s expanse : 
Vanished thy form upon the wings of 
thought, 
Ere yet its place the lagging vision caught. 


Again thou’rt here, 
A slanting arrow sent 
From yon fair-tinted bow, 
In promise bent; 
As when, erewhile, the gentle bird of love 
Poised her white wing the new-born land 
above. 


A seeming shade, 
Scarce palpable in form, 
Yet thine, alas, the change 
Of calm and storm! 
The veering passions of my stronger soul 
Alike the throbbings of thy heart control ; 


For day is done, 
And, cloyed of long delight, 
Like me thou welcomest 
The sober night, 
Like me, aweary, sinkest on that breast, 
That wooes all nature to her silent rest. 


John B. Tabb. 














THE NATIVE ELEMENT 


IN AMERICAN FICTION. 


SINCE THE WAR. 


THE war, as has aiready been said,* brought 
a change in the disposition of the intellectual 
forces of America—one that was to be looked 
for, and in many respects to be desired. Our 
emancipation from literary England had never 
been complete. Except in ;jolated instances, 
we had caught our inspYration from the 
mother country. While we had opened up 
national sources of incident, we had fash- 
ioned our treatment on the English models, 
and had directed our researches into material 
after English suggestion. We were neither, 
to any great extent, making an independent 
investigation in our new fields of character, 
nor perfecting any novel methods of work. 
Perhaps it was not to be expected that we 
should find a new form. Authorship is old, 
and novelty in its forms is rare enough. Sug- 
gestion passes from race to race, from nation 
to nation. It flashes from Greece to Italy, 


from Italy to France, from France to England; 
then from England to France and Germany, 
from Germany back to England, in a never- 
ending reciprocity: Chaucer, Milton, and 
Shakspere borrow from Italy; Goethe and 
Voltaire borrow from England ; all writers re- 


sort to Greece and Rome for hint and method 
and material. Why should not America—even 
full-grown and haughty America—find an in- 
tellectual stimulus among the masters abroad ? 

The end of the Rebellion found us proud. 
Not vainglorious; that quality had been 
knocked out of us. We had had our days 
of boasting—innumerable Fourth-of-Julys, 
with squib and cracker and cannon to reén- 
force the voice of the orators; but we had 
been humbled in one of those bursts of provi- 
dential discipline that whip a whole nation 
into humility. The end found us proud, but 
with the kind of pride which serves as the 
basis of character. We felt a new tough- 
ness of intellectual fiber that meant the pos- 
sibility of hard work, and an exasperation 
with foreign indifference to the valuable ele- 
ment in our struggle that indicated the neces- 
sity of home work. But, meanwhile, in gain- 
ing strength, we had lost time which belonged 
to practical affairs, and tasks in many fields 
had accumulated, so that all the renewed 
intellectual energies must for years be given 
to the accomplishment of them. As for the 
making of imaginative literature, it was a 


*See “The Native Element in American Fiction: 
Before the War,” by the same author, in THE CENT- 
uRY for June, 1883. 


good time to rest. Two fields of novelistic 
venture had been effectually shut off—the 
Revolution and the Indian. The Red Man 
had “ gone West,” scalp and tomahawk, never 
to return “in force” ; while the events of the 
Revolution were trifles compared with those 
of the Rebellion. Even Washington now failed 
to “draw,” and it would have required more 
than the genius of an Everett to interest the 
people, now d/as¢ with battles and diplomacy, 
either in the strategy of Bunker Hill or the 
heroism of Valley Forge. The War of Inde. 
pendence, it is true, was still as important an 
epoch as it had ever been, and patriotism was 
as sweet and holy. But our new epoch was a 
present fact, lurid beyond description, and the 
new patriots were our brothers. How could 
we ever again see beyond them? Their story 
we could tell over and over again, and never 
exhaust its grandeur and beauty. We began 
at once to recount it in adventure and novel 
and romance. But it was still too early to 
attempt to idealize the men whom we knew, 
or to enhance by the forms of art an interest 
which Nature was intensifying beyond the 
possibilities of art. 

The Puritan was still in the background — 
an inexhaustible source of romance and char- 
acter-painting ; and the Virginia cavalier of 
the old times had never been adequately pict- 
ured. There was room in either field for a 
Hawthorne or a Cooper, as romancer or as 
novelist. But all the conditions of the times 
forced the romancer out of the field and 
pushed the novelist in. Even before the war, 
we had seen these conditions accumulating. 
In every department of thought, men were 
seeking facts; and when the war was over, 
there had grown up a mania for facts,— the 
open, outward, visible facts ; facts in science, 
facts in religion, facts in history. What we 
could not get at with the five senses, we 
doubted. It is not extravagant to say that 
Michael Angelo with his angels would have 
been asked to “ explain”; that Raphael would 
have been held to a strict accountability for 
any seraphic expression in the “ Madonna” 
that survived the friction of the nursery. 
Hamlet, the Dane, would have been sub- 
jected to scrutiny from the club window, and 
the ghost would most certainly have been 
pinned upon the dissection table. For we 
were in no mood for accepting Hamlet's con- 
clusion that there were more things in heaven 
and earth than were dreamed of in our phil- 
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hy. This was the spirit, already come 
in before the war, and which grew in the 
ten years following the guns of Sumter. Such 
a spirit must be left to justify itself. It has a 
fir field and able champions. We only re- 
cord the fact of its existence, and note, as 
well as we can, how it affected the depart- 
ment of American fiction. 

The strongest first attempt to show Ameri- 
can life by its facts — an attempt lying among 
the beginnings of the new method — was that 
of Sylvester Judd, already described. Mrs. 
Stoddard and the Rev. R. T. S. Lowell, who 
followed, have also been touched upon. The 
success of the three lay in their accumula- 
tion of home material; their failure, in their 
inability to fashion and form it properly. They 
all had imagination enough for stirring pict- 
ues, but all were weak in constructive art, 
in compressed dramatic energy. Bayard Tay- 
lor, with his wide travel, had acquired the 
power of differentiating home material from 
foreign, and, with his genial humor, brought 
out the eccentricities of classes. Any one at 
all familiar with the internal management of 
the old reforms, will recognize the truth of 
the types in Hannah Thurston and Wood- 
bury, among the better sort, and of Dyce, 
the spiritualist, and Abiram Stokes, the tem- 

ce reformer, among the worse; of the 
Merryfields, of Bute and Wattles and Miss 
Caroline Dilworth, as side-shows. But Taylor 
trusted too much to his inexhaustible store of 
oddities, and so made a broad picture of a 
passing phase of our life rather than a dra- 
matic evolution of character. The value of 
“Hannah Thurston ” as a bit of truthful local 
characterization has never been sufficiently 
acknowledged by the critics, while its defects 
asa work of art are plain. The life, at least, 
was distinctly American and local. 

With Theodore Winthrop came a magnifi- 
cent burst of imagination and enthusiasm. 
John Brent and Don Fulano, man and beast, 
were full of spirit and fire. The fine atmos- 
phere, the grandeur of mountain scenery, the 
intensity of lofty energies, and the delicacy 
of lofty sentiment, were the surprise of the 
book. Densdeth, Cecil Dreeme, Churm, and 
Towner, in the New York novel, were cos- 
mopolitan types which might as easily have 
walked the banks of the Thames or Seine 
asof the Hudson. They were full of passion, 
actual and terrible, and the reader has no 
doubt that Winthrop had taken the portraits 
from life, and yet he wonders continually if 
the author would have chosen precisely these 
persons if Dickens had never lived. Such 
suggestion is idle when we are judging of art 
as art, but not unnecessary when we are culling 
what belongs to the home production. Time 
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would perhaps have pruned in Winthrop his 
excess of imagination. The personal heat 
which entered into his style would have 
worked into his heroes, and the vigor which 
now goes into his statement of villainy would 
have gone into the villains themselves and 
scowled from their faces. We do not want 
the painter to be enthusiastic, but to make us 
so. It is the art of the master to move the 
figures in this mimic show of life without ex- 
posing the hand that does it. 

Passing over the few survivors of the old 
school, or of no school, who published but 
little, and the few, like Holmes, Higginson, 
Beecher, Robert Dale Owen, who entered 
the field for a moment from the more serious 
walks of literature and labor, but made no 
permanent sojourn ; passing over that most 
genial of essayists, Donald G. Mitchell, who, 
in “ Dr. Johns,” took us into the atmosphere 
of New England theology, and, under cover 
of the old clergyman’s roof, brought the sfir- 
ituelle French frivolity under the Puritan 
frown, touching the austerities of New Eng- 
land with the fine wit and gentle culture of 
the best English essayists,— passing over all 
these, we come to the year 1870, which may 
conveniently mark the commencement of the 
new era. Before this year two or three of the 
new writers had made a beginning, but no 
more. Mrs. Spofford had written “Sir Ro- 
han’s Ghost,” “ The Amber Gods,” and “ Aza- 
rian”; Bret Harte had produced obscurely 
the story of “ M’liss,” but had not yet excited 
a flutter in the literary world. Neither writer 
was known outside of the most limited circle. 
To all appearances, the magazine editors were 
in despair for good serials, pressing hard on 
the lagging veterans, drumming up raw re- 
cruits in the most unpromising quarters. 

It will be remembered how like a conquer- 
ing hero Bret Harte came from California in 
the summer of 1871. An enteprising firm 
in Boston had caught the gleam of a new 
light, a new Dickens in verse and story, and 
with the most magnificent offers they tempted 
him East. His coming was like a royal 
progress. Almost without a hint from these 
enterprising wise men of the East, all flocked 
to welcome the new star. And the star was 
wonderfully luminous, equally brilliant in 
prose and verse. It flashed from a region 
little known, and yet peculiarly fascinating 
to the sober people of the eastern sea-board. 
In “’49,” and later, we had sent our rest- 
lessly energetic men to the Golden Coast, 
and they had come straggling home, some 
lamed, some wrecks, and yet some rich as 
the famous Lydian king. Some brought home 
stories as incredible as those of Eldorado and 


the Fountain of Youth, carried to Europe 
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in the sixteenth century. Some came back 
reticent, and we could extract their stories 
only piecemeal, and with an accompaniment 
of shrugs and wry faces. The part of their 
lives spent in the mountains passed for a 
blank, and yet the remainder was not contin- 
uous with the earlier fragment. Something 
unaccountable had entered into their charac- 
ters. A celebrated clergyman, a strict moral- 
ist, long since said he had found in traveling 
across the continent that one got a tendency 
to disrobe himself, metaphorically speaking, 
of, those wrappings which civilization has 
fo:ded about the coarser human instincts. It 
was this tendency which had flashed upon us 
as one of the possibilities of the golden at- 
mosphere of the Sierra Nevadas; and when 
Bret Harte, after a sojourn of many years in 
the mint and mines of the mountains, told us 
of M’liss and Miggles, of Jim and Ken- 
tuck, and Tennessee’s Partner, of Jack 
Hamlin and Culpepper Starbottle, of Poker 
Flat, Sandy Bar, Smith’s Pocket, and the 
Wingdam Turnpike, we began to see the 
elements of life in their coarser forms. Here 


was passion both of the angelic and the 
demonic sort in its original, natural condi- 
tions, released from the decencies of social re- 
straint, and subject only to the instinctive 
law of the heart. The material was abso- 
lutely new—a new phase of life, and every 


individual specialized by the novelty of the 
conditions. Power of contrast in character- 
ization, skill in heightening effects, the per- 
ception of oddity, combined with a happy 
faculty of engrafting it upon the recognized 
human types, the keen sense of humor of a 
new sort—a kind of devil’s humor suited to 
the diabolism of the surroundings, a tender 
feeling for the essential goodness of the hu- 
man heart, running over with the gospel of 
grace into the very mouth of the pit,—these 
were the chief qualities of the new writer. 
/ They were all Dickensy; yet original ob- 
servation, impressibility, and a fine power of 
imitation, had given them an individuality 
that was helped out by the wholly new at- 
mosphere of the mining slopes. For the first 
three years, it was evident that Bret Harte 
was reproducing what he had seen, and had 
seen what he reproduced —always, of course, 
with a hint of his own “personal equation.” 
The scenes and men stood out vividly, and 
made as distinct an impression on the mind 
as anything in the English novelist. The 
mind could trace the individual features of 
each person. There was in the writer the 
same deftness of hand which we to-day see 
in the Russian novelist Tourguéneff,— the 
power of painting a grim, strong scene in a 
few words. There was a kindly humor play- 
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ing over the scenes, and the bright light of 
nature flashed upon the canvas. The author 
seldom missed the artistic center, as he sel. 
dom missed the happy climax of a humor. 
ous situation. However much he might lose 
the moralist’s point of view, he was unerring 
as to the artist’s. But he was not an analytic 
writer; he was as far from Henry James’; 
methods as a man could well be. He never 
analyzed, or reflected, or differentiated nicely, 
but simply laid on color. He had seen his 
effects in nature, and a felicitous gift ena. 
bled him to select the fortunate pigments: a 
swift journalistic judgment, fearless of conse. 
quences, told him when he had done enough 
for his purposes, and there he stopped. But 
alas! the habit of bringing about a climax 
quickly soon became a trick, and something— 
was it the necessity of frequent production, 
or intellectual indolence, or what ?—some- 
thing soon left on the public the impression 
of an exhausted mine. Certain it is that the 
best things were done in these early years, 
As the author left California behind him, and 
the scenes of “’49” grew less vivid in his 
mind, they became less valuable as novelistic 
material. Yet what was already produced 
will always remain a vigorous, brilliant, orig- 
inal contribution to American romance. The 
style is old and yet ever new. The analytic 
method cannot produce the same effect. Such 
productions bear analysis no more than a 
first-rate pun. You can show in logic and 
in morals that Jack Hamlin and M'liss and 
Miggles ought not to exist; that the theory 
of mercy and good-will to men clearly out- 
lined in such characters, would make suicide 
a daily resort among despairing fathers ; but 
all this will not do away with the conviction 
of the reader that such a lawless society has 
existed, and that this may easily be a true 
picture of its mongrel features. 

With Bret Harte came that burst of na- 
tional romance to which allusion has already 
been made. One can see how sudden and 
diverse it was, from a mere catalogue of the 
new names. Mrs. Stowe and Mrs. Spofford, 
Mrs. Whitney and Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, Mrs. 
Terhune (“ Marion Harland”), J. W. DeFor- 
est, and the Warner sisters, held over from an 
old time. Trowbridge had given some vivid 
war-pictures, addressed mostly to the young. 
Taylor produced “Joseph and his Friend” 
and “ Beauty and the Beast,” inferior to “ Han- 
nah Thurston.” Dr. Holland, also holding 
over, but taking a new impulse from the 
war period, produced those popular novels, 
“ Arthur Bonnicastle” and “ Sevenoaks,” the 
latter especially rich in material from our 
newly-developed vein of social and civil ras- 
cality. Mr. Belcher and Mrs. Dillingham were, 
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in most respects, strongly drawn and typical 
of a certain corner of New York life. Belcher’s 
cold-hearted hardness with his wife, and his 
ursuit of that other very doubtful lady, were 
a home-study as good in essential character, 
haps, as the best of those ventures which 
have filled the magazines for two years past. 
Jim Fenton and the Little Tailoress were of 
the favorite homespun type in dialect and 
humor, with something of the Dickens pathos 
superinduced. There was much raciness, native 
humor, and just observation in these stories, 
even if the effort was too evidently didactic tc 
be always artistically effective. All true work 
everywhere should play into the hands of honor 
and morality, should codperate with the other 
forces of civilization ; but all good art resents 
the imposition of a too formal didacticism. 
Besides the above writers, Mrs. Rebecca 
Harding Davis contributed a decided local 
color in her Pennsylvania life, and a choice 
perception of higher elements in character. 
These writers all held over; but Miss Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, with “ Hedged In,” “ The 
Silent Partner,” and “The Story of Avis,” 
was virtually new. Eggleston, with “The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster,” “The End of the 
World,” “The Mystery of Metropolisville,” 
and “ The Circuit Rider,” was entirely new, 
and from a new region. The Rev. William 
M. Baker, Frederick W. Loring,—who made 
a handsome start in “The Two College 
Friends,"—-James De Mille, Julian Haw- 
thorne, General Lew Wallace, the Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, were 
among the new men in fiction, each finding a 
more or less public welcome of various value. 
Of the seven writers who hold the front rank 
to-day in general estimation, five had their 
visible beginnings in the five years following 
1870. The other two did their best work 
within this period. The beginners were, in 
their order, William D. Howells, with “ Their 
Wedding Journey,” “A Chance Acquaint- 
ance,” “ A Foregone Conclusion,” and “ Pri- 
vate Theatricals”; Henry James, Jr., with 
various stories, obscure work, lying half-way 
between essay and fiction, but showing the 
dawning of his art—these followed by “ Rod- 
erick Hudson”; George W. Cable, with 
“'Sieur George,” “ Madame Délicieuse,” and 
several other character stories from the South- 
west; Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett,—then 
Fannie E. Hodgson,—with “Surly Tim” 
and many tenderly pathetic tales, showing 
her truest sentiment; and, lastly, Miss Con- 
stance Fenimore Woolson; with some short 
stories from the Northern lakes. These writers 
were all fostered, and won their first laurels 
a novelists in the magazines. To the maga- 
anes they owe much of the shaping, whether 
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for good or evil, which their genius got. Be- 
sides these five, the two writers whom for 
dramatic intensity and power of passion I 
should place high among the seven, were 
Miss Phelps, in “ The Story of Avis,” and Mrs. 
Spofford, in “ A Thief in the Night.” 

Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, meanwhile, 
brought a breezy bit of legend and crisp pas- 
toral life from Scandinavia, continuing that 
delightful burrowing among the roots of old 
English customs which had such a charm 
for us in Miss Bremer. We have often had 
this form of romance with us, and although 
Boyesen’s cannot be called native work, the 
home life in it is in spirit and quality so 
nearly akin to our own that it finds ready 
adoption among us. The author comes a little 
short of being finely artistic, or firm in the 
grasp of strong elements of character, or en- 
ergetic in the expression of passion. He deals 
best with idyllic home scenes and the lighter 
play of the emotions. J. T. Trowbridge enters 
strongly into the same field in New England 
and New York life from the social and village 
point of view, attempting no high flights, but 
contented with average every-day life and 
manners; he gets a cue also from the war in 
some of his best stories. The spirit is, how- 
ever, throughout genially New England in its 
best poetic quality. The Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale entered the field in its more cultivated 
center, and from the spiritual emotional side, 
conceiving a fine and lofty passion with great 
pureness of vision, and possessing intense pro- 
jective energy, which reached its highest point 
in “The Man Without a Country.” In this 
story, the loneliness engendered in a sensitive 
mind by the social isolation which comes from 
a neglected duty or a sin, is thrust upon us with 
a force akin to that with which Arthur Dim- 
mesdale’s moral isolation is projected upon 
the reader of “‘ The Scarlet Letter.” Aldrich 
is charming and spicy as a story-teller, with 
humor and with poetical sentiment. Fancy 
and humor back each other, and each holds 
the other from unnatural excesses. ‘“ Marjorie 
Daw,” “ Prudence Palfrey,” and “ The Queen 
of Sheba,” possess sparkle, fun, and the true 
New England flavor, with more adandon, and 
with more sympathy than Howells would 
have displayed. 

It is not my purpose in this brief essay to 
touch that large and important department 
of fiction which tempts the children as they 
emerge from the nursery, and which only too 
often attracts the graver boys and girls who 
studied the primers of life a generation ago. 
How often we wipe the gold-rimmed glasses 
afresh to welcome Miss Alcott, or Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge, or Frank R. Stockton, or Hor- 
ace E. Scudder, or John Habberton. Humor, 
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too,— which is not fiction, but a serious fact 
in American life,—is a department by itself, 
wide, deep, and rich, extending from Diedrich 
Knickerbocker’s Creation of the World as far, 
at least, as Mark Twain’s tearful lamentation 
over Adam’s lonely grave. We may look at 
the anonymous novel with wistful eye, but for 
obvious reasons, we must let that, too, alone. 
But of the other story-tellers of various merit 
who belong to the last twelve years, a few may 
be briefly mentioned, although nothing like 
justice can be done to the detail of their work. 
Some of taem are voluminous writers—-dear, 
moreover, to the popular heart, yet coming 
but slightly within our field of survey, either 
for artistic excellence or projective power, or 
novelty and originality in any form. Some 
show only a promise of which the fulfillment 
lies in the future. 

William M. Baker, who fails to strike deeply 
in character, plays vividly over the surface of 
many emotions. William H. Bishop works 
in the Howells vein, but lacks concentration, 
and, in roaming about for the thread of his 
own story, is drawn into a thousand curiosity 
shops. In “The House ofa Merchant Prince,” 
for instance, one feels that the author is pre- 
senting a variety show, where the spectator is 
called upon to note “everything by starts 
and nothing long”; yet it is a suggestive 
picture of a certain phase of New York life, 
with its diverse interests, its whirl of excite- 
ment, its ambitions, social and political, its 
rude rush for money and position. Mary 
Clemmer Ames is earnest, and in “ Eirene” 
touches with skill the new chord of wom- 
en’s disabilities and duties. Caroline Chese- 
boro, with Nora Perry and Kate Putnam 
Osgood, are quick to catch the fancy of 
the young. Mrs. Lizzie W. Champney shows 
a quick ear for dialect, a picturesque fac- 
ulty, and the power of reproducing, with the 
efiect of documentary exactness, the spirit 
and features of old Revolutionary life. The 
Marquise Lanza, in “Mr. Perkins’ Daugh- 
ter,” gives to Mr. Perkins some of the broad, 
kindly western humor to which we grew accus- 
tomed in Abraham Lincoln. General Lew 
Wallace, delving in the lurid passions of the 
South-west and beyond, makes a strong pict- 
ure. De Mille is side-splitting in the sportive 
eccentricities of the American abroad, as Mr. 
Clemens is, at home as well as abroad. De 
Forest, in “ Honest John Vane,” portrays the 
temptations of a congressman, but is hard- 
ly at home either among the rural simpli- 
cities or the Washington duplicities. Mrs. 
Whitney still continues satisfied if she tells a 
good story and portrays girl-life well, as she 
alwaysdoes. George Parsons Lathrop, touched 
by both Hawthorne and Howells, has a more 


natural affiliation with some of the artist-poets 
of the English school. A wayward poetic 
fancy, not at all mastered in the early novels 
and only partly subdued in his best book’ 
“ An Echo of Passion,” interferes too often 
with the naturalness of his persons, The 
novel above named, however, which is in the 
Howells vein, both in choice of subject and 
general treatment, shows the beginnings of 
original observation and a growing mastery 
of the real experience of life. Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne has no lack either of fancy or 
imagination. He has the creative instinct and 
more than the average writer’s ability; but 
his early tendency to work in the Nathaniel 
Hawthorne vein seemed almost willful. It was 
the most difficult vein novelist ever worked; 
and to approach it without a tool sharpened 
presupposed a willingness to “square off” 
against the very Fates. The author puts to- 
gether the elements of strong characters, 
invites the Destinies to take charge of them, 
but refuses to let go his own hold. The “ Sis. 
ters Three” everywhere enter the field, only 
to find their work usurped by the writer. Mr, 
Hawthorne’s latest story—the novel called 
“ Dust "—shows a marked improvement over 
his earlier work. There are in it some capital 
scenes, and two or three admirable studies,— 
notably that of Philip Lancaster—a charac- 
ter, however, which is far better in the con- 
ception, as it appears to be detailed in Chap- 
ter X., than in the later execution. 

Good story-tellers are abundant among us, 
and the number of sharp eyes and clever pens 
engaged in developing the various phases of 
our life for the magazines is something ex- 
traordinary. Some, like Colonel George E. 
Waring, Jr., and William Wallace Harney, 
burrow more or less among war memories, 
giving some of the romantic incident, with 
occasionally a vigorous war sketch. Some, like 
Sara O. Jewett, have touched out-of-the-way 
local scenery and customs with picturesque 
vigor. Some, like Joaquin Miller, Fitz-Hugh 
Ludlow, Charles Nordhoff, James T. Mackay, 
and Rose Terry Cooke, have given to local 
manners and customs a bit of humorous and 
emotional flavor. Some, like Charles de Kay, 
with a spice of the chivalric, are as yet stronger 
in the presentment of passions than in the ar- 
tistic working of them. Their promise lies 
their vigor of imagination, their hope in the 
sterner subordination of this power which 
comes with experience. 

Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote presents in 
“ Friend Barton’s ‘Concern’” a bit of lovely 
nature-painting and a touch of true Quaker 
girlhood, at once spicy and pure. In the 
opening chapters of “ The Led-Horse Claim,” 
she draws with charming skill and picturesque 
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power the approaches to the mountain scen- 
, and in the closing chapters, the quiet 
beauty and pastoral grace of “ Little Rest.” 
The presentation of Cecil, with her genuine 
irlish qualities, and the dialogue in the ball- 
room, are excellent, while the conception of 
the underground meeting is strong; but the 
shading of character in the men needs deep- 
ening, and certain occult lines in the story 
should be brought out more clearly in order 
that the imagination may follow without re- 
juctance the line of development of the plot. 
With Albion W. Tourgee came a vigorous 
burst of righteous wrath. His first book, “ A 
Fool's Errand,” gave the pith of a new dis- 
covery, and it seemed to be the author’s one 
pook, favored by time and circumstances. 
But it lacked breadth and subordination — 
having mainly intensity and the novelty of 
personal experience. It was a succession of 
vivid pictures of a single phase of society, 
with scenes of fiery passion that bore the 
stamp of reality. The night ride of the hero- 
ine in this story, and the river-flood and 
escape in “ John Eax,” the haughty love of 
Louise de Jeunette and the family pride of 
the De Jeunettes— all edge— mark the keen 
perception and the height of appreciation of 

jonate character; but the scenes are not 
well connected, and the reader cries mon 
sequitur continually to the author’s presenta- 
tion of sequences, while the whole political 
discussion is already dead matter. 

When we pass from this detail of the more 
recent writers to the authors of more national 
significance, we find the chief feature to be 
the sudden extension of area over which the 
interest swept. The Rebellion had upheaved 
the social fabric in the South, and the bottom 
was coming to the top. Old states of society 
there got an airing from within which even 
Mrs. Stowe could not have given, and the 
South and South-west began again to develop 
their own novelists, or to attract novelists from 
without. J. W. De Forest, in his Southern 
stories, attempted the bloody side of society 
there; Tourgee, the darkly passionate and 
political; Baker, the social and transitional. 
Cable, with far more poetical insight and feli- 
city than any other Southern novelist has yet 
reached, made, in the Creole element of Louis- 
lana, an absolute discovery, as quaint and 
peculiar in atmosphere as anything in Bret 
Harte, and painted with far more delicacy. 
At the same time, Miss Woolson had found in 
the North-west, about the Lakes, and higher 
up among the old French settlements of west- 
em Canada, a field akin to that of Lowell 
im Newfoundland. It is a curious thing that, 
within twenty years, the old French element 
represented in the original movement of that 
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people up the St. Lawrence to the Lakes, and 
from the Lakes down the Mississippi to 
Louisiana, —older than the movement of the 
English settlers, and impinged upon most 
markedly at those points by the latter,—should 
have its chroniclers in three such kindred 
spirits as the Rev. Mr. Lowell, Miss Wool- 
son, and Cable. The mixture of elements in 
the three quarters was peculiar. The mingling 
of tongues and religions was similar in all. 
All were frontier, and represented the conflict 
of races. Ali are now old, and present in 
their results the interest of quaintness. All are 
obscure, lying in the suburbs of history, and 
yielding a rich harvest to the romancer. The 
novelty, indeed, adds so much to our interest 
in the beginnings of these writers, that it is 
hard at first to escape the fascination suffi- 
ciently to do justice to the artistic work. The 
same thing may be said of Eggleston, who 
broke shell for lower Indiana, and first let in 
the light upon that Egyptian darkness. These 
writers, like Bret Harte, are entitled to the 
credit of discovery. 

The new fields were worked with consider- 
able minuteness in every case, but with varying 
strength. Eggleston worked with great dilig- 
ence and indomitable good humor. His themes 
took a clerical cast, like Judd’s, and, like Judd, 
he worked in the bottom layers of society, 
among the strong, coarse, and passionate peo- 
ple, where the motive of human improvement 
is religious and not social. His good people 
feel the need of being saved, and not of being 
civilized. Unlike Judd, who felt the Chan- 
ning influence, which was spiritual, fine, and 
poetic, Eggleston felt the Beecher influence, 
which was sympathetic and strongly human. 
But he was no more a dramatist than was 
Judd. He could paint states of society with 
graphic power, could sketch character broadly 
with a vigorous hand; but the desire for im- 
mediate effect repeatedly tempts him from the 
track of a well-ordered fiction. He throws his 
strength into his beginnings, and the story, 
as a dramatic work, ‘is always tumbling to 
pieces. He has reserves for spurts and a 
genius for strong episodes, but that is very 
nearly all his reserve. In “ Roxy,” the heroine 
does not grow, as she should, from the start. 
Nancy Kirtley is repeatedly brought upon the 
scene, but with no added power. There is no 
accumulation of interest in the characters. 
When they have once been introduced, they 
are brought in at regulation intervals to walk 
through their parts, which they do with a hu- 
morous show of life. We are delighted with 
the odd figures, with the strong human feel- 
ing, with the picturesque points, and we laugh 
and grow fat over the healthy sentiment and 
good common sense of the book; but nearly 
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all that a nice art and a balancing faculty 
would contribute is lacking. 

What Eggleston was for the coarse, crude, 
but strong animal life of Indiana, Cable was 
for the proud, fast-lodged, diluvian drift of 
Louisiana. It was Cable’s merit, as has been 
said, to have discovered the Creole element. 
In a series of striking sketches, culminating 
in “ The Grandissimes” and “ Madame Del- 

hine,” we find a most unique people, treated 
in a thoroughly unique manner. The treat- 
ment is worthy of the theme. It is delicate, 
poetical, imaginative in a high degree. In all 
those details of art that go to the creating of 
atmosphere, Cable was strong ; nor did Haw- 
thorne succeed better in producing a Puritap 
aura for the setting of Hester Prynne and 
Dimmesdale than Cable succeeded in getting a 
Creole aura for the working out of the impotent 
pride of the Grandissimes. The confused in- 
termingling of elements in the ball-room was 
the natural prelude to the confusion of family 
relations, of family passions, and of race pecu- 
liarities. The pride of Agricola, the implacable 
spirit of Palmyre, the animal passion of Bras 
Coupé, are shown in fine relief. They are all 
human passions, but with a touch of the Gran- 
dissime impotency, which was not one of cold 
latitudes, like that in Lowell’s “ New Priest,” 
but one of race decay. The finest part of the 
artist’s work, however, is in the nice shading of 
character between Aurore and her daughter 
Clothilde. Both women are beautiful. The 
elements of similarity between mother and 
daughter are many, as they should be, but 
the differences are clear. Both are children 
in feeling and knowledge of the world. Both 
have a shy, natural coquetry, to which is 
added, in the mother, the innocent finesse 
born of widowhood. They have some pride 
and very considerable poverty, and while the 
latter has something to do in overcoming the 
former, the part played by innocent, shy love 
is so deftly managed that we do not miss 
any lady-like quality of refinement. The dia- 
lect is another excellence in Cable’s work. We 
find in it the piquant charm of a lapse from the 
French rather than the lazy drawl of deteri- 
orated English. The vocabulary is small and 
well utilized ; a few dozen words do a good 
deal of service, and in the end we might tire 
of them; but it is a grace of the author to 
hold back dialect conversation except when it 
can be made telling. To all these artistic gifts 
Cable adds a stronger grasp on the fate of the 
story than Eggleston gets. But his poetic and 
antiquarian spirit leads him too often to step 
aside to illustrate graces of manner and fan- 
tasticalness of customs; he pauses sometimes 
too long to give fullness to his picture of a 
passing race. Like Eggleston, he lingers fondly 
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over the novel features of his theme, perhaps 
with a view to their present value. This js 
a danger which all original discoverers myst 
encounter. When their wealth becomes com. 
mon property, they will be called to account 
for their management of the grand passions 
of human nature, which may get a hint of 
quaintness from deciduous fashions, but are, 
after all, essentially the same the world over. 
By their work in this enduring stuff they wij] 
be judged as novelists. “The Grandissimes” 
will always have the beauty of local color, the 
tint of a poetical conception ; but perhaps it 
will be said that the development of dra- 
matic action was made subordinate. 

This is not likely to be said of Miss Wool- 
son, if we may judge by her most perfect 
work, “Anne.” Beginning, like Cable, in an 
unworked section of American life, still amid 
the diluvian drift, she advanced her action 
into better known regions, pursuing the beaten 
track of ambitious authors. The opening of her 
work, in various pithy and promising short 
stories, was full of novelties. It was a rich 
development of the new cre in the picturesque 
America. There was an antique flavor in the 
old mixed society of the upper lakes. As she 
delineates it, the life was complete, isolated, 
charmingly picturesque, having as much that 
was quaint and homespun, and yet variegated 
with the milder passions, as Scandinavian hill- 
life. All this is reproduced in the earlier chap- 
ters of “ Anne,” so that we have these people 
painted evidently by an eye-witness—their 
manners, customs, dialect, their mixed habits— 
scenes of summer and winter—the latter as 
charming as the best in Lowell’s Newfoundland 
and Judd’s New England. The occasional 
glimpses we get of the rugged outdoor sports in 
snow and on the ice, the Christmas festivities, 
the church rivalries —all indispensable features 
of that northern latitude, and all within the 
range of the author’s sympathies—are good ; 
nor does the poverty in external conditions, 
which lies over the whole region, preclude a 
wealth of warm human feeling. But having 
interested us thoroughly in the village life, in 
the two kindly old clergymen, in the thriftless 
Douglass and his unruly Indian family; in 
Aunt Lois, through whom she has her rather 
spicy fling at New England; in Tita, whose 
half-breed coquetry and full-blooded selfish- 
ness promise startling results,—having got us 
thoroughly interested in the drama of this 
unique and varied life, and in the charm of the 
setting of it, the writer gets her sudden ambition 
totake us into polite circles, and we are whisked 
off to New York. It must be confessed that we 
should go with reluctance, if we thought we 
were not to return to the islands of the upper 
lakes. But the French boarding-school and 
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Miss Van Horn soon reconcile us, and the 
plunge which the novelist presently makes 
isto a rather indefinite and loose society 
offers her a chance to compete with Howells 
and James in the analytic methods; and here 
the superior tenderness of the woman’s heart 
and the superior logic of the male mind 
become at once apparent. The story grows 
intensely dramatic and powerful—more pow- 
erful in genuine passion—an unreasoning, 
woman’s passion, that finds a way where 
there is a will, than anything in the pro- 
duction of either of those two sober-minded 
gentlemen. Anne’s innocence and charm and 
growing strength win us completely. Her 
honest passion for Heathcote, and the burden 
of her anguish in a half-foiled love, take us from 
ourmoorings. The passion is so great and so 
pure, that we silence our prejudices at the bid- 
ding of a woman, and ‘go searching up and 
down for evidence that shall release Heathcote 
from jail,— where he fully deserves to pass a six 
months’ term,—in orderthat he may marry the 
girl whose heart he has played with. This is a 
strong testimony to the dramatic power of the 
artist. Shetakesa man whom most of us would 
recognize as a heartless flirt, and almost per- 
suades us, yielding to the woman’s logic, to re- 
gard his offense as venial. Almost — not quite. 
Heathcote’s cold impudence in carrying on 
two flirtations at once; his lack of good faith 
to one doting, though weak woman; and his 
lack of honor in trying to win another from 
her betrothed lover when the engagement has 
been announced to him; his almost criminal 
selfishness in twice putting a young girl into 
a doubtful position by which her good name 
is risked,— all under blind impulses which he 
does not himself call love, stamp his character 
so that it cannot be forgotten. Only a woman, 
who forgives everything to love, could forget it. 
With such a character we cannot, in calm judg- 
ment, accept what seems to be the author’s 
conclusion that Heathcote goes to the war from 
patriotic impulses. It is ennui, or some lower 
motive than patriotism, and we accompany 
Anne to the wedding under mental protest, 
only resolved that the girl for whom we 
have learned to care so much, shall have the 
one chance left her to get that blind happi- 
ness which may come to a fond wife, even 
under cover of a selfish husband. The author 
gives us the materials for judging the man, 
but paints love so strongly that the argument 
of the heart almost overpowers that of the 
head. Miss Woolson, thus, to our thinking, 
has this double chance of becoming our best 
novelist—fresh material, got at first hand, 
and a power of passion in herself. She has, 
also, as has already been said, something of 
the analytic touch. Whether she is carried 
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along with the drift of the times or not, she is 
clearly absorbing what is best in the art of 
the new school, without altogether sinking the 
old nobility of the virtues in the vulgar reali- 
ties of the present day. 

Quite unlike Miss Woolson is Mrs. Burnett, 
who yet sailed into popular favor with the 
gayest of banners flying. Pathos, humor, 
sentiment, and all the sympathies came with 
her first work; sprightliness, dash, vivacity, 
and all the coquetries followed; then the 
analytic fever set in and left her astray in 
Washington society, without a guide. Her 
own natural heart had at first opened the door 
to our feelings in their widest range. We gota 
tenderness at once for Joan Lowrie’s proud, 
sensitive spirit, struggling against the brutal- 
ity of its surroundings. But Joan with her 
drunken father, Liz with her hopeless weak- 
ness, Jud and his dog, Sammy Craddock — 
these types were all marked out in English fic- 
tion, especially in Dickens. The author’s most 
tearful sentiment, moreover, fell far short of the 
heart-breaking pathos of Little Nell. There 
was but little that was new in the mining 
life and its low democracy. And yet in small 
details, like the empty dignity of the Rev. 
Harold Barholm, and the helpless humility 
of Mr. Grace, there was a fine touch; and, 
later on, in the startling smartness of all the 
women, there was an orginal way of looking 
at things. Mrs. Burnett is skillful in bringing 
together typical characters and balancing them 
against each other. She knows, too, what sit- 
uations are dear to the popular heart ; and, in 
the closing chapters of her last story, is singu- 
larly felicitous in this respect. Indeed, the 
air of injured innocence which Bertha Amory 
takes to the ball, and the big, good-natured, 
manly-hearted Senator Blundel’s protection 
of her, would draw tears from a piece of 
Canterbury flint. But having, in her first books, 
touched the chord of pity once or twice in 
a natural manner, it soon became evident 
that she was forcing a pathos. Joan Lowrie 
was, to a person of strong feeling, a char- 
acter easy to conceive. But if Louisiana wins 
the heart, it must surely be at the expense of 
justice. The old father is decidedly the more 
touching of the two. Louisiana’s character 
would not bear analysis, or stand the test of 
probability. We do not doubt that Minerva 
sprang fuil-armed from the head of Jove, be- 
cause we are sure of Jove’s head— it was 
strong. And we do not doubt that a Louisi- 
ana might have emerged from the wilds of 
North Carolina and made social conquests ; 
but we expect the author to show us the pro- 
cess, which, in this case, she hardly does. She 
gives her heroine a pretty face and a sweet 
heart: these often overturn a thick-witted or 
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a light-headed man, but do they, without other 
gifts, revolutionize the notions of society ? 
All Mrs. Burnett’s women, except, perhaps, 
Joan Lowrie and Anice Barholm, seem to 
be playing a part in which we should expect 
them to break down, did we not remember 
the tricks of the nerves. They are strong 
in excitements based on nerve force. They 
never forget themselves and how they look. 
They have a mania for dress effects, and resort 
frequently to the glass. In the height of our 
interest, we have to pause to consider a pose, 
or the fit of a robe, the adj,1stment of ribbens, 
the sweep of a train, the csposition of jewels 
— until the reader feels that if these are the 
secrets of female coquetry, he would rather 
not be initiated. He is willing to yield to the 
graces, but would rather continue, in his blind- 
ness, to assign them to the heart, than be 
enlightened, to find them made up at the 
toilette. The passions, under such conditions, 
can never be the grand passions ; they must 
always be petty. There is too much conscious 
or unconscious egotism and too little real no- 
bility of sentiment. One at first likes the 
smartness of Octavia Bassett in her demo- 
cratic tilt against an “ effete civilization ” ; 
but, in the end, one feels that, having a belt- 
ful of raw gold, she has gone to England 
to fling it in the faces of the nobility. The 
reader is delighted with the spiciness of this 


beautiful young woman, but the critic can 
scarcely give a high place in fiction to one 
who has nothing but a pretty face and a saucy 
tongue, a gold mine in the Rockies, and a 


trunkful of dresses fresh from Worth’s. Nor 
can the judicious find genuine nobility in 
Louisiana, who has little besides a good 
figure and an interesting ignorance. These 
amiable girls may pose in all sorts of attitudes, 
may lay their pretty faces on the rough bark 
of trees, or flatten their pink cheeks on rail- 
fences— this is giving them coquettish airs, 
but not strong character. We may be de- 
luded into loving them, but the question still 
remains: Will they wear ? 

The element of analysis that is creeping 
into Mrs. Burnett’s later work is promising, 
because it shows a dissatisfaction with her 
former easy successes. But this method in- 
volves so great a change in her habits of 
thought and observation that success in 
it must, it would seem, be of exceedingly 
slow growth. To work out a train of cause 
and effect, to make a nice balance of rela- 
tions among characters, to get into the hearts 
of deep men and women and disentangle 
their motives, requires long opportunity and 
the judicial faculty. With all her quick per- 
ceptions, her ready sympathy, and her direct 
movement on the fortress of tears,—and her 
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intuitions in these directions are wonderfully 
fine,— Mrs. Burnett seems to hit but a pop- 
ular and not the best ambition. She sympa- 
thizes with people in humble circumstances 
not, it would seem, because they are misun. 
derstood, or particularly unhappy in their 
lives, but because their surroundings are not 
what she herself would like. She seems to 
be looking for a person whom she may pro. 
mote, whom she may reward for virtue or 
grace with money or a fine match ; and yet a 
chance to indulge in dress or the vanities js 
about all such a promotion would give. A 
sense of value in their own lives on what 
must be the plane of most people, her method 
does not supply ; and this is just what Dick- 
ens’s method does. Dickens appears to be 
proud of human nature for the goodness there 
is in it,—too proud, perhaps, to minister 
to the vanities of mere wealth and position, 
Poverty is not good, and ignorance is not 
good ; yet goodness and excellence may stay 
and find reward among plain people. We 
have in Mrs. Burnett’s later heroines none of 
that beautiful, contented simplicity seen, for 
instance, in Daudet’s M. Joyeuse, and in 
Dot and John Peerybingle in “ The Cricket 
on the Hearth”; but it is always the restless 
goodness that wants to be accentuated by 
methods more delightful to the unreflecting 
than to the judicious; her ideal happiness 
lies not in “plain living and high thinking,” 
but in recognition by “ society.” 

It may be well to contrast the ideal of 
character as we see it in Mrs. Burnett with 
that of the New England school, which is 
represented by Miss Phelps. The opposition 
in these two is at the strongest. Miss Phelps 
is a product, like Mrs. Stowe, of Calvinistic 
theology, and, in mental action, is of the 
most bracing intellectual and moral atmos- 
phere. But she is bold and original, having 
the courage not only of her opinions, but 
of her moods. In her first novel she startled 
the Puritan world by her refreshing notions 
of heavenly felicities. Otherwise, the picture 
had few striking features. It gave expression 
to a certain reaction within the Calvinistic 
circle against the hard lines of Puritan imag- 
ination. When, however,“ The Story of Avis” 
came out, it was seen that we had an orig- 
inal thinker, and one who, as a novelist, was 
working almost wholly in the New England 
quarry. Avis Dobell was as fiercely char- 
acteristic of woman’s mode of mental ac- 
tion in that section of America as George 
Eliot's Dorothea was of the English liberal 
thought of her time. The action was within 
the same limits sociologically,— woman, with 
intense aspirations, at loggerheads, between 
love and the requirements of love, with the 
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accepted notions of her “sphere.” It was the 
woman of high ideals, with mental and moral 
intensity, beating against an impassive wall 
of cultivated selfishness—the woman scholar 
against the man scholar. New England, bet- 
ter, perhaps, than Old England, furnished a 
favorable arena for observing this struggle. 
Nowhere is the contest more marked; and 
Miss Phelps seized the life from the high- 
est point of view. Avis, in her purity, is 
white marble ; and in her passion she is white 
marble heated. The character is admirably 
drawn—beautiful in all moral qualities, weak 
in the presence of the housekeeper, capable 
of the best enthusiasms, the highest self-sac- 
rifice, but equally capable of sour bread. In 
short, she has in her as mach of the woman 
as is consistent with a good deal of the 
scholar. For such a person the background 
of professional aridities, and the social envi- 
ronment, with its thirst for culture subtly per- 
yading the other thirsts, were well chosen. 
But the author draws only this one character. 
Her men are sticks, showing well on the sur- 
face —delightfully carved, but having wooden 
inwards. Her one woman is firm, strong, pas- 
sionate, intense, conscientious, beautiful in a 
narrow way —the intellectual and moral out- 
come of the best of the followers of Calvin. 
But Miss Phelps could not, by any possibil- 
ity, draw Howells’s Marcia Hubbard. She 
could not get down to her, or out to her. She 
is, one would say, incapable of the analytic 
vein, and equally incapable of the realistic 
painting of the new school. She is, in fiction, 
an idealist par excellence; but amidst the thin 
naturalism of to-day, her idealism is tonic. 
Of artistic faults, she is full. Her poetic in- 
tensity carries her away from all the reali- 
ties. She has pet words and phrases, vague 
enthusiasms, romantic notions of life, im- 
agery borrowed from the Old Testament, 
floated down through the age of the Trouba- 
dours, and tricked out with modern botanical 
and geological additions. Her grandeur is 
sublimated, and her passion sentimentalized. 
Yet, for her lofty standard of womanhood 
and the power of self-sacrificing love, we con- 
done all her strained metaphor, her exorbi- 
tant fancy; we forgive her such expressions 
as the “cool, clean-cut, conscious nails” of 
Avis, the “repressed excitement of a shared 
and unspoken experience,” the “ bridal glad- 
ness” and “widowed pathos of a rock,” 
the “sentient nature of a thing adapted to 
its reticence,” the “full, prehensile force” 
of a“supple touch”; and again we forgive 
her when she makes her heroine regard the 
“contour of a man’s face precisely as a phy- 
oe regards a hectic flush or a bilious eye- 
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“*T am afraid I am not like other women,’ said 
Avis simply, dipping her brush with deep absorption 
in the madder rose. 

“Thank Heaven,’ said Ostrander, in a low, deliri- 
ous tone. 

“ Avis lifted her eyes with a startled change of ex- 
pression, holding the tube of brilliant color, like an 
arrested thought upon the air.” 

She zs unlike other women ; but she is ca- 
pable of enthusiasms and no meannesses, and 
we accept her, even while we smile at her 
extravagances. 

A rigid art is, after all, as much needed in 
fiction as in other branches of work; and it 
is this which furnishes the strength of the two 
writers whose claims to the novelistic bays 
are now most discussed. Mr. Howells and 
Mr. James are artists. Their art seems almost 
perfect, as far as it goes, and in conscientious- 
ness it goes as far as that of any other writer. 

It is through conscientious methods that 
the reality of such pictures as Tourguéneff’s 
exist ; but the reality may exist only in essen- 
tials, or it may extend to the finger-points. 
Tourguéneff and Hawthorne touched more 
nearly than most others the realities of the 
soul. Both are perfect artists, and equally 
conscientious, but unequally gifted. Haw- 
thorne held the faculty of character-drawing 
subordinate to that of the tragic drama. His 
persons burn into our minds. They are not 
only real to the soul,—they are terrible; yet 
they are so drawn that we are possessed from 
the beginning with their destinies, and never 
trouble ourselves with building up false hopes, 
to find bitter disappointment in the end. We 
find ourselves reconciled from the beginning 
to tragedy, as we do in the “ (Edipus Tyran- 
nus” and in “ Hamlet.” This is, it may be, 
because, much as we are interested in the per- 
sons, we are more interested in the tremen- 
dous passions of which the very Fates seem to 
have taken charge. Weare in the atmosphere 
of the profoundest moral forces, and the for- 
tunes of petty personalities are of inferior im- 
portance. With Tourguéneff it is not wholly 
so. He is essentially a delineator of powerful 
characters and the hold they have on meaner 
men. When he has turned them inside out, 
so that we understand them, he is satisfied, 
and drops his pen. But, as he says of himself, 
he is deficient in imagination. That is, he 
fails in cumulative interest and climax. His 
groups are introduced with some strong pur- 
pose which dominates their action. The pur- 
pose vanishes, and with it our interest. We 
have no absorbing concern in the plot or the 
hero, The figures are great, gaunt, stalwart, 
powerful, thrust forth with enormous objec- 
tivity, and finished with the utmost precision. 
They excite us, but they neither warm us by 
their loves nor kindle us by their hates. They 
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are repulsive. There are passionate scenes in 
Tourguéneff, but there is no great action. It is 
plain to see that the author is absorbed in the 
personality and its history, as he says,* and 
will go out of these to paint his hero’s sur- 
roundings, solely with a view to illustrate him 
the better. This outside painting is marvel- 
ously effective; but is it anything more than 
the painter’s imagination? The imagination 
of the great dramatist has a different end. He 
says, in effect: “ Here is a remarkable event. 
Let us see if we can trace the gathering passions 
that brought it about. Let us plac: ourselves 
at the beginning, and come up to it by every 
road, private and public, and see if we can 
gather into a selected number of persons the 
representative forces, showing how they acted 
on one another, as well as how they combined 
to bring about the event. Let us give the 
local color, and revive the times as well as 
the men, and so make the reader an actor, 
and not alone a critical spectator.” When the 
dramatist comes who can do this, we live in 
his creation. We laugh and cry with him. 
We do not applaud or hiss or criticise. We 
simply flash into a new life with all the pas- 
sions of which we are capable. Whatever an- 
tique fashion of dress, or quaint vocabulary 
these men choose to adopt, they are the true 
realists : for their realities are both the internal 
and external. They paint minutely, when it 
is useful to do so; but they generally let one 
good finger-point, well touched, do for the 
ten. They are character painters, but they 
suffer the predominant traits to speak for all. 
They are the painters of events, for all their 


the rollicking fun and pathos of Dickens, the 
poise and mastery of Thackeray,—who kee 
his sanity amid the swollen dignities of Ry. 
rope,— the intensity of Hawthorne, who gyr. 
passes them all in spiritual power and percep. 
tion of the demonic forces in man— what one 
of these elements of greatness shall we fing 
in our analytic school ? 

Howells and James are alike in one respect, 
They both feel the effect of the scientific crit. 
ical spirit. Both seem inclined to deny the 
existence of what cannot meet the five senses. 
They are capable of .passions only in a re. 
stricted way— grown-up passions, modified by 
culture, or business, or the club gossip—not 
the romantic passion of youth, not the steady, 
powerful currents which to-day float the light 
gondolas of love, and to-morrow carry navies 
of ambitious hopes. In intensity, James, per. 
haps, has the advantage of Howells. He can 
conceive a deeper character, and grasp its 
stronger individuality. Isabel Osmond, Mad. 
ame Merle, have more of the grit of strong 
natures than any of Mr. Howells’s persons, 
Ralph Touchett shows more of the best quality 
of pathetic humor. It is a pathos that is manly, 
sweet, and strong, and essentially American, 
The subduing effect of humor over distress is 
most notable in the death-bed scene between 
Ralph and his father. Two such quaint and 
grim humorists covld not “shuffle off this 
mortal coil” without somehow finding a joke 
in the process. When Ralph comes to slip 
off the golden chain, and Isabel is a witness, 
the pathos masters the humor, as it should. 
In both qualities, however, the work is still 


action converges on one point, and we are” American. These two scenes indicate, to my 


sure to see everywhere the purpose of their 
crusade. They are rich enough to endow 
their personages with all local charms. These, 
however, are incidental. They are realists, 
where realism is necessary. They are idealists, 
where idealism is useful. But they are alive 
all over, and warm with the value of life. 
The one quality in them which overtops all 
others, though it cannot do without the rest, 
is geniality, which, after all, comes from a 
healthy sense of the worth of human life in 
all its breadth, and implies a broad sympathy 
that permits no distinction of persons except 
by their worth. These men are not shut up 
in a corner of the race, have no inveterate 
likes and dislikes; yet they are not passion- 
less or colorless, but capable of all colors and 
all passions in a deep sense. 

If we judge our two cleverest writers by 
this standard, we find their limitations in all 
directions. The infinite humor of Scott, the 
volcanic passion of Hugo, the poetic spirit 
that blossoms out of the realism of Auerbach, 

*See THe CENTURY MAGAZINE for June, 1877. 


mind, the best of Mr. James’s achievement so 
far, and show what he may do in those shortly 
coming years when the harsh acids of a some- 
what cynical mood become mellow. With 
James, humor is closely allied to wit, and wit 
grew up among the acids ; but with Howells, 
humor is evidently innate and good-natured, 
though not well connected. James is, in this 
respect, half a foreigner, or with a foreign 
taint, or—some would perhaps prefer to call 
it—tint, while Howells has the flavor of 
Ohio, which is lately modifying in a more 
intellectual atmosphere. Howells, one would 
say, is utterly without pathos. James, in 
spite of Ralph Touchett, shows but little, and 
that little he is half ashamed of. Neither has 
much original sentiment, and what there was 
has been largely reduced by their peculiar 
processes of education. Yet James is the 
most capable of projecting a sentiment, or 
the most willing to do it. When he has pro- 
jected it, however, he seems to shrink from 
his work, and to pare it down so carefully 
that we recognize it, at last, only as an intel- 
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jectual, not a heart passion ; that is, it ceases 
to be another person’s passion, and is one 
modified by the author’s own feelings. The 
character of love, for instance, is firm enough 
and persistent ; but it is undemonstrative, 
cold, reserved, New Englandish. Who can 
imagine one of James's heroines loving as 
Anne loved Heathcote? Warburton’s love 
is brotherly ; Caspar Goodwood’s is business- 
like and protective—at its highest, it belongs 
to his temper and granitic will ; Isabel's is fas- 
cination and fate, always at odds with itself. 
There is no consuming quality anywhere in 
any of the lovers. James is not, to my think- 
ing, objective; he is essentially subjective ; 
that is, he imparts to every person a portion 
of himself and his own caution and caustic- 
ity. The strongest evidence of this I find in 
the dialogue in “The Portrait of a Lady,” 
a novel which I choose as his culminating 
work, representing the outcome thus far of 
all-his tendencies. There is in nearly every 
person an observable infusion of the author’s 
personality. The men and women are almost 
equally quick-witted, curt, and sharp. While 
each has a certain amount of individuality, 
the sharpness is one of the elements in com- 
mon, preventing a complete differentiation. 
It is not wit alone and repartee, but a sub- 
acid quality which sets the persons to criti- 
cising each other. One does not like to call 
it snarling. Mr. James is too much of a gen- 
tleman to admit snarling among ladies and 
gentlemen ; and yet every leading person in 
the book does, in a polite way, enter fre- 
quently into a form of personal criticism 
of somebody else. The poor heroine gets 
criticised— mildly and politely, but none the 
less surely, by every one: by Ralph Touchett, 
by Caspar Goodwood, by Lord Warburton, 
as well as by her husband, Osmond, and her 
friend Henrietta Stackpole. The minute an- 
alysis for which Mr. James is famous enters 
also into the dialogue, which, indeed, is in- 
vented apparently only to give variety to the 
form of analysis. The speakers are too ob- 
viously engaged in the business of helping 
the author develop his characters. They 
question mutually with a view to elucidating 
one another’s business or character. All 
conversation gets the personal element; and 
when they are not personal, the individuals 
are introspective. They analyze themselves, 
until the reader acquires the feeling that they 
are all morbidly self-conscious. If the con- 
tinuity of individuality is kept up through 
the dialogue, it is because of this original 
similarity in the persons. The projection by 
the author is never complete. It may be that 
Mr. James has not yet produced that one 
novel which is the largest outcome of an 
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author’s experience; but we cannot escape 
the conviction that he has ‘at least so far 
written himself into his books that a shrewd 
critic could reconstruct him from them. The 
person thus fashioned would be one of fine 
intellectual powers, incapable of meannesses ; 
of fastidious tastes, and of limited sympathies; 
aman, in short, of passions refined away by the 
intellect. 

Howells, almost equally with James, is 
bound in by his limitations ; but they are of a 
different kind. He is more genial and less 
caustic ; has more tolerance, but not, perhaps, 
larger sympathies. He has the tolerance of 
the journalist, to whom the shows of life are 
a matter of curiosity, but not vital to him- 
self. We cannot imagine him hating or loving 
his dramatis persone. He would undoubt- 
edly like a smoke with Judge Gaylord in his 
office, or would sit on a log and chat with 
Kinney. He has a high respect for Atherton, 
and would certainly offer him a cigar; but he 
neither loves nor hates with warmth the creat- 
ures of his fancy. Nor is it easy to assign this 
lack of sympathy, as perhaps some would be 
inclined to do, to any theory as to the novel- 
ist’s duty as a reporter of human life ; for there 
is more than enough of a subjective relation 
between the authorand his persons in the minor 
qualities to prevent our classing him with the 
rare men like Shakspere, who can be at once in- 
different and yet searching observers of human 
life. It seems far more reasonable to suppose 
that his persons are almost wholly the creat- 
ures of his note-book. He has seen them 
walking up and down the stations, and perhaps 
set down their peculiarities. They are ex- 
teriorly life-like, finished with extreme minute- 
ness, —for it is a wonderful note-book, so full, 
so accurate, so genially playful, that we can- 
not get away from it. The external and some 
of the more obvious internal marks of our daily 
life we recognize as both typical and indi- 
vidual. The persons are nevertheless con- 
structions, and in no large sense creations. 
They do not come from the heart, but through 
the senses ; and we are so tied down by what 
they do visibly that we never find underlying 
strata—either because Mr. Howells cannot 
discover deep natures for them, or because 
he is afraid to trust to his insight. His 
method is not that of Tourguéneff, far less 
that of Hawthorne. He is of the analytic 
school, but analyzes by the externals,— which 
in his case are generally petty,—and argues 
back to motives, which are consequently 
thin. But his work grows deeper every year, 
and in the last novel, “ A Modern Instance,” 
he begins to show some confidence in his 
powers of insight. As a strong character in 
underworking motive, Squire Gaylord seems 
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to be his best. For manly passion,—real 
passion, that stirs us deeply,— Halleck is the 
most consistent construction and the most 
deeply marked. All the other passions are 
trifling and fretful. Marcia has a narrow 
faithfulness and persistency, but no heroic 
quality. Hubbard has weaknesses, but no vil- 
lainy. He simply falls, without any Satanic 
propulsion to help his fall. If it is not Mr. 
Howells’s distrust of himself which restrains 
him from great attempts, it certainly cannot be 
dearth of material in New England. There is 
iron in the blood of the race there if anywhere, 
—§iron in their loves and iron in their hates. 
James has affiliations and aversions which 
we see at their strongest in Ralph Touchett 
and Gilbert Osmond. But he, too, like Mr. 
Howells, has no strong loves nor hates. Both 
writers, however, have attained a wonderful 
success in reproducing what they see and 
feel. The superficial aspect of American life 
each has, in his own line of observation, de- 
picted with fascinating skill. The average 
American abroad—neither the highest nor 
the lowest, but with features which we must 
recognize, whether we like them or not, as the 
product of our system of education, govern- 
ment, and social life—has never been so well 
presented as in James’s list of characters, 
from Daisy Miller to Henrietta Stackpole, 
from Caspar Goodwood to Mr. Newman. 
This is a field by itself, and the author has 
shown himself a master in it; still his mastery 
lies in his analysis of externals, not in sym- 
pathetic reproduction of heroic qualities. He 
never gets into the spirit of our American 
home-life. When, by some exertion, he seems 
to get home, it is only, as in the story of 
“The Europeans,” in the rank suburbs that we 
find him. The life of the American abroad is 
clearly one without community duties, and so 
too apt to be one without community sym- 
pathies. It has an income of enjoyment 
which implies the outgo of money merely, 
and not of heart, and the heart may fail at 
last to respond to the deeper human woes, or 
the finer human joys. Not to invest any feel- 
ing in community life is not to find the cen- 
ter of the life ; and this is the attitude, possi- 
bly, which most readers perceive in James’s 
books. They are admirable studies of Ameri- 
can manners as evolved in travel, that is, in 
contact with foreign manners, and of Ameri- 
can limitations judged by a foreign standard ; 
but they fail, it seems to me, to reach the spirit 
of home life or of any settled life. The reader 
finds harsh lines where he knows soft ones ex- 
ist. Felix, in Boston, in early spring, “kept 
looking at the violent blue of the sky, at the 
scintillating air, at the scattered and multi- 
plied patches of color ”—as if the clean and 
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chaste blue of the April skies we know could 
be “ violent,” except to one who was home. 
sick, and so incapable of just judgment, 
Again, to the same sort of eyes, in the same 
season, “the coarse, vivid grass and the slep. 
der tree-boles were gilded by the level syp. 
beams— gilded as with gold that was fresh 
from the mines.” One feels that this is not 
the natural objective treatment by a rich 
mind, but that, while seeming to be objective 
it is in reality subjectively unsympathetic; that 
is, it is the negative side of subjectivity which 
excludes what the mood cannot appreciate, 
In literary form James is elegant and fip- 
ished, but he is far more pleasing, it seems to 
me, in his essay style than in his dialogue, which 
is constructed on a dry— perhaps a French — 
pattern, where precision becomes bareness,— 
an almost wearisome s/accafo that has wit 
enough, but is slim in large action and devoid 
of warmth and life-like quality, as we may see 
if we compare it with almost any dialogue 
in Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, Cooper, or 
Mrs. Stowe. It is bare, even when compared 
with Mr. Howells’s dialogue, of everything ex- 
cept intellectual keenness. We miss the rich 
coloring which a man of vivid imagination 
and large sympathy would put in, and we get 
little besides the intellectual effort of the 
speakers. That this is bright no one will vent- 
ure to deny. It is excessively bright ; but itis 
of that “ violent” order of brightness, unsoft- 
ened, unwarmed, of which James is a master. 
So far, then, as the writers of the last decade 
have made progress, the progress has been 
in the direction of more precise observation 
and report, which is necessary work, and at 
the bottom of all growth. This report, as I 
have tried to show, has been of every sort of 
value. With some it has had for its aim the 
reproduction of eccentricities, oddities, pecul- 
iarities—external and trifling, which make us 
laugh, but otherwise do not impress us deeply. 
In others it is of traits which are local and 
deciduous. The reportorial method is affect- 
ing the younger writers. Some are content 
with reporting, without observing; some ob- 
serve, without discriminating, and report in 
mass. They have no rule in their work, no 
principles of judging, no artistic sense in 
grouping material. Some report with a bias 
toward the sentimental, or the cynical, or the 
humorous. But reporting is a work of extern- 
als, and so far it seems to have developed 
variety in manners and customs mainly, and 
to have been confined to those who have little 
more than the reportorial instinct. It is some- 
thing, however, that this has brought about 
a greater desire for accuracy. Here the ana- 
lytical school has come in, but thus far with- 
out the more serviceable results. It surely is 
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not desirable, for instance, that life should 
be made to seem less attractive than it is. 
Some of us do not filch from the public 
treasury, or have confused notions of owner- 
ship in our neighbor’s ox, or his ass, or his 
servants, or his wife. Some of us are not dys- 
ptic. There is a tolerably healthy action of 
the liver. When we look out upon the earth, 
it is still beautiful—still God’s earth. Spring 
blossoms continue to suggest the luxuriance 
of the coming summer, and not always the 
decay of the last autumn. “I am shocked, 
sometimes,” says Charles Lamb, “at the shape 
of my own fingers, not for their resemblance 
to the ape tribe (which is something), but for 
the exquisite adaptation of them to the pur- 
poses of picking, fingering, etc.” Do we not 
all recognize the risk of too much contempla- 
tion of the fingers? Some kind power—per- 
haps it is the energetic action of society — 
keeps them, in the main, to legitimate uses. 
There is a value in morbid analysis, when 
not made too publicly ; but we show our dis- 
eases to the physician, not to the world; and 
the world is none the worse, even if it is none 
the wiser. It often enough becomes the office 
of science to prick a dangerous superstition ; 
but life and love, hope and aspiration, and hu- 
man sympathy, the true science recognizes as no 
superstitions, but the only sane facts. Science 
has its reverential, as well as its dyspeptic dev- 
otees, and the former show us the beauty 
of order and law ; they teach us the inspira- 
tion of the universe, and let us live without 
the constant presence of the thought that the 
golden orbs eventually resolve themselves into 
gases. It surely is an unhealthy corner of 
science that stops with the processes of dis- 
solution. The nobler finds in decay the ele- 
ments of new growth, and does not limit our 
hopes with the resolution of our molecules. 

Is the new novelist to take his stand with 
the healthy livers, or with the dyspeptic? Is 
he only to analyze down to the dissolution, 
and deny us our dreams? We find, even in 
the most persistent of the analytic school, some 
promise of higher ends. Their efforts hith- 
erto in rebuilding have been mainly tentative. 
They are perhaps trying their powers. So far 
they have shown us the follies of American 
life; and, if they have touched the virtues, it 
has been only to show how thin they are 
conceived to be. If these writers are to find 
the good, they must at least be in sympathy 
with what is good among us. They cannot 
live at the club, or in the parlor, or confine 
their observation to the way-stations, or be 
deterred by the crudeness of externals which 
belongs to a new country. A life which has 
mastered a continent and developed its enor- 
mous resources, which has handled success- 


fully so much of the capital of Europe, which 
has freed a nation of slaves and already 
partly digested a small empire of the difficult 
subjects of European mismanagement, which 
has survived a war of almost incredibly disin- 
tegrating properties, and which yet finds itself 
no worse in the blood than England was 
eighteen years after Waterloo—such a life is 
rich enough to meet the largest demands of 
the novelist. America has much to learn from 
Europe. We cannot greatly boast abroad of 
ease and elegance in social life, of art and 
learning, of fine culture and manners ; but of 
variety and movement, of free action and 
growth, of that satisfaction that comes from 
being alive all over, we have enough and to 
spare. Life here is not thin, except to the 
thin. When our Thackeray or Scott comes, with 
the right grasp, he will certainly find character 
in individual and group, variety in social life, 
and that change and ferment which give the 
largest scope to the novelist. The play of ele- 
mentary forces among us, in a wide arena of 
action, is at least as great as that of any nation 
in Europe. If the novelist wants villains, we 
have taught the world only too many tricks; 
if he wants virtues, and fails to find them in 
the history of the last twenty-five years, he 
will look for them in vain elsewhere. If he 
seeks diversity in situation, or novelty in ad- 
venture, or the action and reaction of intense 
social forces, he will find them here if any- 
where. Our six or seven generations have 
seen many historical changes, and a great 
interplay of the telluric passions. Our past 
is as much a region of mystery, as little 
subject to the sharp eye of historical re- 
search, as full of legend and unwritten song 
and story, as that section of the English past 
which her recent novelists have cared to cul- 
tivate. What can be made of it in a corner, 
has been shown by Hawthorne. What can 
be found in its details is indicated by Bret 
Harte and Cable and Miss Woolson. What 
we do need is the man who can grasp all 
these details, and out of them create the men 
and women who shall represent what is best 
and bravest in human nature, clothed in the 
new garments of the national life. It is the 
very great merit of Henry James that he has 
tried honestly to do this in his way; but he 
has yet to convince us that he has a genuine 
sympathy with the chief underlying motive 
of American institutions, which is, as we un- 
derstand it, not to make life lovely for the 
few, but to make generous action and honest 
growth possible for the many—even at the 
expense, if necessary, of some self-sacrifice on 
the part of the few. 


James Herbert Morse. 
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“A GLORIOUS morning for fishing!” said 
the Professor, as he stepped down from the 
broad veranda of a stately Kentucky man- 
sion, and out upon the lawn, dashing the dew- 
drops from the newly sprung blue-grass as he 
leisurely strode along in his heavy wading 
boots. 

Professor Silvanus was a man yet in the 
prime of life, with a full beard, dark gray 
eyes, and a tall, powerful frame. A well-in- 
formed naturalist, a capital shot, and an artis- 
tic angler, he had wooed Nature in her vari- 
ous moods, in all seasons, and in many lands. 
Facing the east, he now stood, clad in a quiet 
fishing suit of gray tweed, surmounted by a 
broad-brimmed hat of drab felt, the smoke 
from his briar-root pipe wreathing gracefully 
above his head like a halo before it was borne 
away on the early morning air. 

Meanwhile, Ignatius, his companion and 
disciple, was busily engaged in bringing out 
to the veranda the rods, creels, tackle-cases, 
landing-nets, lunch-basket, and other neces- 
saries for a day’s fishing. 

“Luke is coming with the wagon, Profes- 
sor,” said he, as a well-groomed span of bays 
to a light wagonette came dashing around the 
corner of the house. 

After depositing the various articles in the 
wagon, Ignatius took the reins, the Profes- 
sor climbed up beside him with the rod-cases, 
while the colored man Luke, with a sigh, gave 
up the ribbons and took a back seat. 

The sun was just topping the maples when 
the impatient team went dashing through the 
road-gate. 

“The bass should rise well to-day,” said 
the Professor. 

“They are well through spawning, and if 
the water is right, everything else is pro- 
pitious,” replied Ignatius. 

“Mighty perfishus for chan’l cats, too,” 
put in Luke, “’sides yaller bass an’ green bass 
an’ black bass, too; any kind o’ bass.” 

“Professor, how many kinds of black bass 
are there?” inquired Ignatius, as he lightly 
touched up the flank of the off-horse. 

“There are but two species of black bass, 
and they are as much alike as that span of 
horses ; but from the many different names 
used to designate them in different parts of 
the country one would be led to think there 
were many species.” 

“ Local fishermen say there are three kinds 


here, — black, yellow, and green bass,” as. 
serted Ignatius. 

“ There are but two well-defined species, the 
large-mouthed bass and the small-mouthed 
bass,” continued the Professor, settling him- 
self for a lecture. “ There has been more con- 
fusion and uncertainty attending the scientific 
classification and nomenclature of the black 
bass than usually falls to the lot of fishes, some 
dozen generic appellations and nearly fifty 
specific titles having been bestowed upon the 
two species by naturalists since their first sci- 
entific descriptions by Count Lacépéde in 1802, 
Nor has this polyonomous feature been con- 
fined to their scientific terminology, for their 
vernacular names have been as numerous and 
varied ; thus they are known in different sec- 
tions of our country as bass, perch, trout, chub, 
or salmon, with or without various qualifying 
adjectives descriptive of color or habits.” 

“Yes,” assented Ignatius, “I have heard 
them called black perch, yellow perch, and 
jumping perch up the Rockcastle and Cum- 
berland nvers, and white and black trout in 
Tennessee.” 

“ Exactly,” returned the Professor. “ Much 
of the confusion attending the common names 
of the black bass arises from the coloration of 
the species, which varies greatly, even in the 
same waters; thus they are known as black, 
green, yellow, and spotted bass. Then they 
have received names somewhat descriptive 
of their habitat, as, lake, river, marsh, pond, 
slough, bayou, moss, grass, and Oswego bass. 
Other names have been conferred on account 
of their pugnacity or voracity, as, tiger, bull, 
sow, and buck bass. In the Southern States 
they are universally known as ‘trout.’ In por- 
tions of Virginia they are called chub, southern 
chub, or Roanoke chub. In North and South 
Carolina they are variously known as trout, 
trout-perch, or Welshman ; indeed, the large- 
mouthed bass received its first scientific, spe- 
cific name from a drawing and description of 
a Carolina bass sent to Lacépéde under the 
local name of trout, or trout-perch, who accord- 
ingly named it sa/moides, meaning trout-like, 
or salmon-like.” 

“ How do you account for the ridiculous 
practice of applying such names as trout and 
salmon to a spiny-finned fish of the order of 
perches ?” asked Ignatius. 

“They were first given, I think, by the 
early English settlers of Virginia and the 
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“BROKE AWAY.” (FROM THE PAINTING 


Carolinas, who, finding the bass a game fish 
of high degree, naturally gave it the names 
of those game fishes par excellence of England, 
when they found that neither the salmon nor the 


trout inhabited southern waters. In the same 
way the misnomers of quail, partridge, pheas- 
ant, and rabbit have been applied, there be- 
ing no true species of any of these indigenous 
to America.” 

“Then, I should say the names are a vir- 
tual acknowledgment that they considered the 
black bass the peer of either the trout or 
salmon as a game fish,” said Ignatius. 

“As an old salmon and trout fisher,” re- 
plied the Professor, “I consider the black 
bass, all things being equal, the gamiest fish 
that swims. Of course, I mean as compared 
to fish of equal weight, and when fished for 
with the same tackle, for it would be folly to 
compare a three-pound bass to a twenty- 
pound salmon.” 

“The long list of local names applied to 
the black bass,” resumed the Professor, “ is 
owing chiefly to its remarkably wide geo- 
graphical range; for while it is peculiarly an 
American fish, the original habitat of one or 
other of its forms embraces the hydrographic 
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basins of the great lakes, the St. Lawrence 
Mississippi, and Rio Grande rivers, and the 
entire water-shed of the South Atlantic States 
from Virginia to Florida; or, in other words, 
portions of Canada and Mexico, and the 
whole United States east of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, except New England and the sea-board 
of the Middle States. Of late years it has been 
introduced into these latter States, into the 
Pacific slope, England, and Germany.” 
Reaching the summit of a hill after a long 
but gentle ascent, the river was disclosed to 
the view of the expectant anglers. At the foot 
of the descent was an old covered bridge 
which spanned a somewhat narrow but 
beautiful stream, winding in graceful curves 
among green hills and broad meadows. The 
ripples, or “ riffles,” sparkled and flashed as 
they reflected the rays of the bright morn- 
ing sun, while the blue and white and gray 
of the sky and clouds were revealed in the 
still reaches and quiet pools as in a mir- 
ror. Driving through the time-worn and old- 
fashioned bridge with its quaint echoes, our 
friends left the turnpike and proceeded down 
a narrow road, following the course of the 
river to a small grove of gigantic elms, beeches, 
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and sycamores, where a merry little creek 
mingled its limpid waters with the larger, 


but more pellucid stream. 
While Luke unharnessed the horses and 
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haltered them to the low limb of a beech, 
the Professor and Ignatius went up the 
creek, with the minnow-seine and bucket, 
and soon secured a supply of chubs and 
shiners for bait. The Professor then took 


from its case and put together a willowy and 
well made split bamboo fly-rod, eleven feet 
long, and weighing just eight ounces. Ad- 
justing a light, German-silver click reel, hold- 
ing thirty yards of waterproofed and polished 
fly-line of braided silk, to the reel-seat at 


the extreme butt of the rod, he rove the 
line through the guide-rings, and made fast 
to it a silkworm-gut leader six feet in length, 
to the end of which he looped, for a stretch- 
er or tail-fly, what is known, technically, as 
the “ polka,” with scarlet body, red hackle, 
brown and white tail, and wings of the 
spotted feathers of the guinea-fowl; three 
feet above this, he looped on for dropper 
or bob-fly a “Lord Baltimore,” with orange 
body, black wings, hackle and tail, and 
upper wings of jungle-cock, both very kill- 
ing flies, and a cast admirably suited to the 
state of the water and atmosphere. 

Meanwhile, Ignatius, who was a bait-fisher, 
jointed up an ash and lancewood rod of the 
same weight as the Professor’s, but only eight 
and a quarter feet in length, and withal some- 
what stiffer and more springy. He then af- 
fixed a fine multiplying reel, holding fifty 
yards of the smallest braided silk line, to 
which, after reeving through the rod-guides, 
he attached a sproat hook, No. 1%, with a 
gut snell eight inches long, but without swivel 
or sinker, for he intended fishing the “ riffles,” 
which is surface fishing, principally. 

Slinging their creels and landing-nets, they 
were about to depart, when Luke spoke up: 

“ Mars’ Nash, will you please, sah, gib me 
one ob dem sproach hooks I heerd you all 
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talkin’ "bout las’ night; mebbe so I'll hang a 

big chan’l cat w’ile you’re gone.” i 
Ignatius, who was fastening the strap of 

small, oblong, four-quart minnow-bucket to 
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his belt, gave him several large-sized sproat 
hooks, saying : 

“ There, Luke, you will not fail to hook 
him with one of these, and the Professor will 
guarantee it to hold any fish in the river.” 

“ Right,” affirmed he; “the sproat is the 
hook beyond compare, the xe A/us u/tra, the 
perfection of fish-hooks in shank, bend, barb, 
and point.” 

While the Professor and Ignatius proceeded 
down the river, Luke rigged up a stout line 
the length of his big cane pole, a large red 
and green float, a heavy sinker, and one of 
the No. 3-0 sproat hooks. He then turned 
over the stones in the creek until he obtained 
a dozen large craw-fish, which were about to 
shed their outer cases, or shells, and which for 
this reason are called “ shedders,” or “ peelers.” 

“ Now, den,” said he, “we'll see who'll 
ketch de mos’ fish. Umph! I wunder wat 
de ’Fessor do if he hang a big chan’! cat 
wid dat little pole!” 

He then baited his hook with a “soft 
craw,” seated himself on a log at the edge 
of a deep pool, or “ cat-hole,” and began 
fishing. 

The Professor and Ignatius took their way 
down-stream a short distance to where a 
submerged ledge of rocks ran nearly across 
the river, some two feet below the surface 
and about ten feet in width. The line of rock 
was shelving, or hollow underneath on the 
up-river side, the water being some six feet 
deep just under and above it, but shoaling, 
gradually, up-stream. The ledge was sur 
mounted on its lower edge by a line of loose 
rocks, which cropped up nearly to the surface, 
producing a rapid, or riffle. On the opposite 
side of the stream, the bank was quite high 
and steep, forming a rocky, wooded cliff, 
where the snowy dogwood blossoms and the 
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ink tassels of the redbud lit up the dark 
mass of foliage which was yet in shadow: for 
the sun was just peeping curiously over the 
top of the cliff, and shining full in their faces 
_for prudent anglers always fish toward the 
sun, so that their shadows are cast behind 
them. 

“Now,” said the Professor, as he waded 
out into the stream some fifty feet above the 
rocky ledge, “the bass have left the cool 
depths beside the rock and are on the riffle, 
or just below it, enjoying the welcome rays 
of the sun while waiting for a stray minnow 
or craw-fish for breakfast. I'll drop them a 
line.” 

So saying, he began casting, lengthening 
his line at each cast,—the line, leader, and 
fies following the impulse of the flexible rod 
in graceful curves, now projected forward, 
now unfolding behind him,—until the flies, 
almost touching the water full seventy feet in 
his rear, were, by a slight turn of the wrist 
and fore-arm and apparently without an ef- 
fort, cast a like distance in front, where they 
dropped gently and without the least splash 
just on the lower edge of the rift. Immedi- 
ately the swirl of a bass was seen near the 
dropper fly ; the Professor struck lightly, but 
missed it, for he was taken somewhat un- 
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awares and failed to strike quickly enough. 
Throwing his line behind him, he made an- 
other cast, the flies dropping, if possible, 
more lightly than before, and with a some- 
what straighter and tighter line. 

“I have him!” he exclaimed, as a bass 
tose and snapped the stretcher fly before it 
fully settled on the water. “ He hooked him- 
self that time, the line being perfectly taut. 
He’s not a large one, though he gives good 
play,” he continued, as he took the rod in 
his left hand and applied his right to the 
reel, the bass, in the meantime, having 
headed up-stream to the deeper water beside 
the rock, 
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“No, no, my fine fellow, that will never 
do,” said he, as he brought the full strain of 
the fish on the rod by turning the latter over 
his shoulder and advancing the butt toward 
the struggling bass, which had made a des- 
perate and quick dash to get under the rock 
when he found himself in deep water. This 
“ giving the butt,” as it is technically termed, 
brought him to the surface again, when he 
instantly changed his tactics by springing two 
feet into the air, shaking his head violently in 
the endeavor to dislodge the hook, and as he 
fell back with a loud spiash he dropped upon 
the line, by which maneuver he would have 
succeeded in tearing out the hook had the 
line still been taut; but the Professor was 
perfectly familiar with this trick, and had 
slackened the line by lowering the tip of the 
rod as the bass fell back, but instantly re- 
sumed its tension by again raising the tip 
when the fish regained his element. As the 
Professor slowly reeled the line, the bass 
dashed hither and yon at the end of his 
tether, but all the time working up-stream 
and toward the rod. Then he was suddenly 
seized by an impulse to make for the bottom, 
to hide under a rock, or mayhap dislodge 
the barb or foul the line by nosing against a 
stone or snag—but not to sulk; for be it 
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known a black bass never sulks, as the salmon 
does, by settling motionless and stubbornly 
on the bottom when he finds his efforts to 
escape are foiled. The bass resists and strug- 
gles to the last gasp, unless he can wedge 
himself beneath a rock or among the weeds, 
where he will work the hook out at his 
leisure. The Professor, keeping the line con- 
stantly taut and the rod well up, thereby 
maintaining a springy arch, soon reeled the 
bass within a few feet, when he put the 
landing-net under him. Then addressing 
Ignatius, he said: 

“The humane angler always kills his fish 
as soon as caught by severing the spinal 
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LANDING A DOUBLE. 


cord at the neck with a sharp-pointed knife, 
by breaking the neck, or by a smart blow on 
the head. Then raising the gill-cover, he 
bleeds the fish by puncturing a large venous 
sinus, which shows as a dark space nearly 
opposite the pectoral fin. Killing and bleed- 
ing a fish is not only a merciful act, but it 
enhances its value for the table, rendering 
the flesh firmer, sweeter, and of better color ;” 
and suiting the action to the word, he killed 
and bled the fish and put it in his creel. 
Ignatius was capable of admiring the Pro- 
fessor’s humanity, but he was most attracted 
by his wonderful skill. His grace and deliber- 
ation, though natural and inborn to a certain 
degree, were chiefly the result of many years’ 


devotion to the rod and gun and the practical 
study of the habits of fish and game. There 
is more symmetry of form and natural grace 
of motion among the aboriginal races of the 
world, trained to the pursuit of animals on 
land and water from childhood, than among 
the civilized and enlightened ; our brains are 
developed and fostered at the expense of our 
bodies; therefore, the nervous, jerky, impatient, 
and impetuous man will never make a truly 
successful angler nor a really good shot, 
though he may attain to a certain mediocrity 
in both sports. 

At the next cast the Professor fastened a 
two-pound bass to the “polka,” and while 
giving him play another bass of the same 
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AN IDEAL “STILL FISHER.” 


weight took the “ Lord Baltimore.” As these 
fsh kept down-stream, the full force of the 
current was an additional factor of resistance 
to the rod, which seemed to Ignatius to bend 
nearly double, and caused him to say : 

“You will have a hard time to land them 
both, Professor!” 

“Not necessarily, for although the weight 
is greater, they, together, will not play much 
longer than a single fish, if so long; for they 
are pulling against each other. It only re- 


mains for me to hold them by the spring of 


the rod and let them fight it out.” 

His method of landing them was unique: 
Holding the net a few inches beneath the 
surface, he. first drew in the bass on the 
stretcher-fly ; then, as he turned up the lower 
or down-river half of the net-rim to the sur- 
face, he let the bass on the bob-fly drop back 
with the current into it, and lifted out both. 

Ignatius proceeded farther out into the 


stream, but parallel with the shelving rock. 
Then selecting a minnow four inches long, 
he passed the hook through the lower lip and 
out at the nostril. Reeling up his line to the 
snell of the hook, and with his thumb on the 
spool of the reel, he turned his left side to the 
riffle below; then swinging his rod to the nght, 
the minnow nearly touching the water, he made 
a sweeping cast from right to left and from 
below upward, starting the minnow on its 
flight just before the tip of the rod reached its 
greatest elevation, by relaxing somewhat the 
pressure of his thumb on the spool, but still 
maintaining a certain light and uniform press 
ure to prevent the reel from back-lashing and 
the line from overrunning; the minnow was 
neatly cast, in this way, some seventy-five 
feet, and just beyond the riffle. Then he reeled 
slowly, keeping the minnow near the surface 
(there being no sinker), and just as it was pass 
ing through the broken water of the riffle, a bass 
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seized it on the run and continued his rush up- 
stream toward deep water. Ignatius reeled his 
line rapidly until he felt the weight of the fish, 
which then gave a short tug or two, when he 
was allowed to take a few feet of line, though 
grudgingly and sparingly, so as to keep it 
taut. Ignatius then, feeling the bass pull 
steadily and strongly, drove in the steel by a 
simple turning over of the rod-hand, while 
drawing firmly on the line; this set the hook. 
It takes but a slight motion of the wrist to 
hook a fish with a taut line and pliant rod. 

The bass continued his race by swimming 
rapidly between Ignatius and the shore and 
then up the river, describing a half circle, the 
line being the radius; for Ignatius held him 
firmly by the spring of the rod, yielding the 
line only inch by inch when forced to do so. 
The bass, finding his progress thus stayed, 
sprang clear of the water several times in 
quick succession; but Ignatius, instead of 
slackening the line, skillfully turned the bass 
over in the air by a slightly increased tension 
as it left the water, thus preventing, by another 
method, his falling across the taut line. This 
latter mode requires more adroitness than the 
plan used by the Professor, of lowering the 
tip of the rod to slacken the line as the fish 
falls back, but it can be more successfully and 
safely accomplished with the shorter and 
stiffer minnow-rod than with the fly-rod. The 
bass was sooner exhausted and brought to 
creel than if he had been down-stream, not 
having the strength of the current to aid him. 

“ That is the best fish yet taken, Ignatius,” 
said the Professor; “ he will scale fully three 
pounds, and you landed him in about two 
minutes. If he had remained down-stream, it 
would have taken a minute longer to kill him.” 

“ One should hold hard and kill quick.” 

“ With a qualification as to the rod, that is 
the true principle,” returned the Professor. 
“With a properly made, light, and flexible rod, 
yes; with a bean-pole, no. With a well bal- 
anced, supple rod of eight ounces, a pound 
bass, even in swift water, can be easily killed 
in a minute, and one of five pounds in five 
minutes. With extremely light and willowy 
rods it takes much longer to kill a fair-sized 
fish than genuine sportsmanship will warrant.” 

The Professor and Ignatius, having each 
taken a dozen bass, reeled up their lines and 
retraced their steps toward the wagon for 
luncheon. Turning a bend in the river, they 
came in sight of Luke, still sitting on the log 
with a firm hold on the rod, but sound asleep. 

“ Behold the ideal still-fisher!” observed 
the Professor. 

Suddenly the float disappeared, the point of 
the rod was violently pulled into the water, 
and Luke, awakening, took in the situation, 
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and with a savage jerk, that would have 
thrown a smaller fish over his head, struck a 
large fish which threatened to pull him from 
his perch. Indeed, he was forced to follow jt 
into the water to save his tackle. 

Luke, seeing them approaching, cried oyt 
appealingly: 

“ Wat I gwine to do wid dis fish >” 

“ Keep your pole up, and lead him out to 
the shallow water on your left.” 

Finally, after a few minutes more of great 
effort, and much floundering of the fish, and 
Luke’s stumbling over the slippery rocks, he 
succeeded in getting the fish into shallow 
water, and drew it out on the shore, a channel 
cat-fish, weighing fully ten pounds. 

“I got de boss green bass, too, Mars’ 
Nash,” said he, as he drew his fish-string out 
of the water and displayed a large-mouthed 
bass of four pounds. 

“ And the only large-mouthed bass caught 
this morning,” said the Professor. “Now, 
Ignatius,” he continued, “lay it side by side 
with your heaviest small-mouthed bass, and 
you will readily see the principal points of dif- 
ference. In the first place, Luke’s fish is more 
robust, or ‘ chunkier,’ yours being more shapely 
and lengthy. Then Luke’s bass has much the 
larger mouth, its angle reaching consider- 
ably beyond or behind the eye, while in yours 
it scarcely reaches the middle of the eye; thus 
it is they are called large and small-mouthed 
bass. Then the scales of Luke’s fish are much 
larger than those of yours, for if you count 
them along the lateral line you will find only 
about sixty-five scales from the head to the 
minute scales at the base of the caudal fin, 
while there are about seventy-five on either 
of your small-mouthed bass: You also observe 
that the scales on the cheeks of Luke's fish 
are not much smaller than those on its sides, 
while on your fish the cheek scales are quite 
minute as compared with those on its body. 

“ As for Luke’s big-mouthed bass,” con- 
tinued the Professor, “I’ve taken them in 
Florida weighing about fourteen pounds. | 
used a ten-ounce rod for those big fellows; 
all the same, I could have killed them with 
this little rod by taking more time and muscle, 
and uselessly prolonging the struggles of the 
fish, but I deem that unsportsmanlike.” 

“T’ve heard,” said Ignatius, “ that most of 
the Florida bass are taken with the hand-line 
and trolling-spoon.” 

“That is the way most Northern tourists 
usually take them, because they don’t know 
how to handle a rod; and then, the necessary 
tackle for hand-trolling can be carried in the 
pocket. It is the simplest mode of angling, if 
it can be dignified by that name, for it Is 
more suggestive of meat, or ‘ pot,’ than sport. 
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The pseudo-angler sits in the stern of a boat 
with a stout line, nearly the size of an 
ordinary lead-pencil and about seventy-five 
yards long, to the end of which is attached a 
spoon-bait or trolling-spoon, with one or two 
small swivels. The boatman rows the boat 
slowly and quietly along the edges of the saw- 
s water-lettuce, bonnets, or other aquatic 
plants which border the fresh-water streams 
and lakes of Florida. The trolling-spoon, re- 
volving swiftly beneath the surface at the end 
of fifty yards of line, glittering and flashing in 
the sunlight, is eagerly seized by the bass as 
it passes near his lair, when one or more 
of the hooks attached to the spoon are fixed 
in his jaws. The black bass has an irresistible 
impulse to snap at any brightly colored or 
shining object in motion, whether spoon-bait, 
bone squid, or other like lure; indeed, thou- 
sands are taken each winter in Florida waters 
by simply trolling with a hand-line and a bit 
of white or red rag affixed to a hook. While 
there is a certain amount of excitement in 
hauling in the struggling bass by ‘main 
strength and stupidity,’ as the mule pulls, 
there is not the faintest resemblance to sport, 
as the term is understood by the true angler, 
for there is no skill required in the manipula- 
tion of the line or bait or in handling the fish 
when hooked.” 
“Do the Floridians tral] with the hand-line, 
too?” asked Ignatius. 


“Not many of them; they use a long rod 
or pole for still-fishing, skittering, and bob-/ 


a 


bing.” 

“What are skittering and bobbing ?” 

“They are methods of fishing only adapted 
to the sluggish, weedy waters of the Gulf 
States, where they prove wonderfully success- 
ful. Bobbing has been practiced in Florida for 
more than a century, and is a very simple but 
remarkably “killing” method of fishing. The 
tackle consists of a long cane or wooden rod, 
two or three feet of stout line, and the ‘ bob,’ 
which is formed by tying three hooks together, 
back to back, and covering their shanks with 
a portion of a deer’s tail, somewhat on the 
order of a colossal hackle-fly ; strips of red 
flannel or red feathers are sometimes added ; 
altogether forming a kind of tassel, with the 
points of the hooks projecting at equal dis- 
tances. The man using the bob is seated in 
the bow of a boat, which the boatman poles 
or paddles silently and slowly along the bor- 


ders of the stream or lake, when the fisher, 
holding the long rod in front of him so that 
the bob is a few inches above the surface, 
allows it to dip or ‘bob’ at frequent inter- 
vals in the water, among the lily-pads, deer- 
tongue, and other aquatic plants that grow so 
luxuriantly in that sub-tropical region. The 
bass frequently jumps clear of the water to 
grab the bob, but usually takes it when it is 
dipped or trailed on the surface. Deer hair 
is, as you know, very buoyant, and the queer 
looking bob seems like a huge, grotesque in- 
sect, flying or skimming along the clear, still 
waters. 

“ Skittering,” continued the Professor, “ is 
practiced with a strong line about the length 
of the rod, to which is affixed a small trolling- 
spoon, a minnow, or a piece of pork-rind cut 
in the rude semblance of a small fish. The 
boat is poled along, as in ‘ bobbing,’ but 
farther out in the stream, when the angler, 
standing in the bow, ‘skitters’ or skips the 
spoon or bait over the surface just at the 
edge of the weeds. Skittering is a more legit- 
imate method of angling than bobbing, for 
with the longer line the bass gives consider- 
able play before he can be taken into the boat; 
and as this manner of fishing is usually done 
in shallow waters abounding in moss, grass, 
and weeds, the fish must be kept on the sur- 
face and landed quickly. It is, all things 
considered, pretty fair sport, which might be 
enhanced by occasionally hooking a small 
alligator, as I once saw done. 

“ Ignatius, you should become a fly-fisher,” 
added the Professor. “ Your style of bait-fish- 
ing is admirably suited to the Northern lakes 
and the deep rivers, where, indeed, it is much 
practiced, and is the favorite method with the 
best anglers, though a small swivel or sinker 
is necessary to keep the minnow beneath the 
surface. But on such a charming, rapid, and 
romantic river as this, the artificial fly alone 
should be used to lure the gamy bass. This 
afternoon, when the sun is low in the west, 
bass will again rise to the fly, and if you like 
we will try them again.” 

And now, while the Professor and | gnatius 
are talking of other matters over their pipes, 
we will conclude by wishing “ good luck” to 
the entire fraternity of anglers, from him of 
the zsthetic fly to him of the humble worm, 
but with a mental reservation as to him of 
the hand-line and spoon. 


James A. Henshall. 
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WueEN, a few months ago, Anthony Trol- 
lope laid down his pen for the last time, it 
was a sign of the complete extinction of that 
group of admirable writers who, in England, 
during the preceding half-century, had done 
so much to elevate the art of the novelist. 
The author of “ The Warden,” of “ Barches- 
ter Towers,” of “ Framley Parsonage,” does 
not, to our mind, stand on the very same 
level as Dickens, Thackeray, and George 
Eliot ; for his talent was of a quality less fine 
than theirs. But he belonged to the same 
family —he had as much to tell us about Eng- 
lish life ; he was strong, genial, and abundant. 
He published too much ; the writing of nov- 
els had ended by becoming, with him, a per- 
ceptibly mechanical process. Dickens was 
prolific; Thackeray produced with a freedom 
for which we are constantly grateful; but we 
feel that these writers had their periods of ges- 
tation. They took more time to look at their 
subject; relatively (for to-day there is not 
much leisure, at best, for those who under- 
take to entertain a hungry public) they were 
able to wait for inspiration. Trollope’s fecun- 
dity was prodigious; there was no limit to 
the work he was ready to do. It is not unjust 
to say that he sacrificed quality to quantity. 
Abundance, certainly, is in itself a great mer- 
it; almost all the greatest writers have been 
abundant. But Trollope’s fertility was fantas- 
tic, incredible ; he himself contended, we be- 
lieve, that he had given to the world a greater 
number of printed pages of fiction than any 
of his literary contemporaries. Not only did 
his novels follow each other without visible 
intermission, overlapping and treading on 
each other’s heels, but most of these works 
are of extraordinary length. “ Orley Farm,” 
“Can You Forgive Her?” “He Knew He 
Was Right,” are exceedingly voluminous tales. 
“The Way We Live .Now” is one of the 
longest of modern novels. Trollope produced, 
moreover, in the intervals of larger labor, a 
great number of short stories, many of them 
charming, as well as various books of travel 
and two or three biographies. He was the 
great improvvisatore of these latter years. 
Two distinguished story-tellers of the other 
sex—one in France and one in England— 
have shown an extraordinary facility of com- 
position ; but Trollope’s pace was brisker even 
than that of the wonderful Madame Sand and 
the delightful Mrs. Oliphant. He had taught 

to keep this pace, and had reduced 
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his admirable faculty to a habit. Every day 
of his life he wrote a certain number of pages 
of his current tale, a number sacramental and 
invariable, independent of mood and place. It 
was once the fortune of the author of these lines 
to cross the Atlantic in his company, and he 
has never forgotten the magnificent example of 
stiff persistence which it was in the power of 
the eminent novelist to give on that occasion. 
The season was unpropitious, the vessel over- 
crowded, the voyage detestable ; but Trollope 
shut himself up in his cabin every morning 
for a purpose which, on the part of a distin- 
guished writer who was also an invulnerable 
sailor, could only be communion with the 
muse. He drove his pen as steadily on the 
tumbling ocean as in Montague Square; and 
as his voyages were many it was his practice 
before sailing to come down to the ship and 
confer with the carpenter, who was instructed 
to rig up a rough writing-table in his small 
sea-chamber. Trollope has been accused of 
being deficient in imagination, but in the face 
of such a fact as that the charge will scarcely 
seem just. The power to shut one’s eyes, 
one’s ears (to say nothing of another sense) 
upon the scenery of a pitching Cunarder and 
open them upon the loves and sorrows of 
Lily Dale, or the conjugal embarrassments 
of Lady Glencora Palliser, is certainly a fac- 
ulty which has an element of the magical. 
The imagination that Trollope possessed he 
had, at least, thoroughly at his command. I 
speak of all this in order to explain (in part} 
why it was that, with his extraordinary gift, 
there was always in him a certain touch of the 
common. He abused his gift, overworked it, 
rode his horse too hard. Asan artist he never 
took himself seriously ; many people will say 
this was why he was so delightful. The peo- 
ple who take themselves seriously are prigs 
and bores; and Trollope, with his perpetual 
story, which was the only thing he cared 
about, his strong good sense, hearty good 
nature, generous appreciation of life in all its 
varieties, responds in perfection to a certain 
English ideal. According to that ideal it 
is rather dangerous to be definitely or con- 
sciously an artist—to have a system, a doc- 
trine, a form. Trollope, from the first, went in, 
as they say, for having as little form as possi- 
ble; it is probably safe to affirm that he 
had no “ views” whatever on the subject of 
novel-writing. His whole manner is that of a 
man who regards the practice as one of the 
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more delicate industries, but has never troub- 
led his head nor clogged his pen with 
theories about the nature of his business. 
Fortunately he was not obliged to do so, for 
he had an easy road to success ; and his hon- 
est, familiar, deliberate way of treating his 
readers as if he were one of them and shared 
their indifference to a general view, their lim- 
itations of knowledge, their love of a comfort- 
able ending, endeared him to many persons 
in England and America. It is in the name 
of some chosen form that, of late years, things 
have been made most disagreeable for the 
novel-reader, who, has been treated by several 
votaries of the new experiments in fiction to 
unwonted and bewildering sensations. With 
Trollope we were always safe; there were 
sure to be no new experiments. 

His great, his inestimable merit was a 
complete appreciation of reality. This gift 
is not rare in the annals of English fiction ; 
it would naturally be found in a walk of 
literature in which the feminine mind has 
labored so fruitfully. Women are delicate 
and patient observers ; they hold their noses 
close, as it were, to the texture of life. They 
feel and perceive the real (as well as the 
desirable), and their observations are recorded 
in a thousand delightful volumes. Trollope, 
therefore, with his eyes comfortably fixed on 
the familiar, the actual, was far from having 


invented a genre, as the French say; his 
great distinction is that, in resting there, his 


vision took in so much of the field. And then 
he /feé/t all common, human things as well as 
saw them ; felt them in a simple, direct, salu- 
brious way, with their sadness, their gladness, 
their charm, their comicality, all their obvi- 
ous and measurable meanings. He never 
wearied of the preéstablished round of Eng- 
lish customs—never needed a respite or a 
change—was content to go on indefinitely 
watching the life that surrounded him and 
holding up his mirror to it. Into this mirror 
the public, at first especially, grew very fond 
of looking —for it saw itself reflected in all 
the most credible and supposable ways, with 
that curiosity that people feel to know how 
they look when they are represented “just as 
they are” by a painter who does not desire to 
put them into an attitude, to drape them for 
an effect, to arrange his light and his ac- 
cessories. This exact and on the whole agree- 
able image, projected upon a surface without 
a strong intrinsic tone, constitutes mainly the 
entertainment that Trollope offered his read- 
ers. The striking thing to the critic was that 
his robust and patient mind had no particular 
bias, his imagination no light of its own. He 
saw things neither pictorially and grotesquely 
like Dickens ; nor with that combined dispo- 
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sition to satire and to literary form which 
gives such “ body,” as they say of wine, to 
the manner of Thackeray ; nor with anythin 

of the philosophic, the transcendental cast— 
the desire to follow them to their remote rela. 
tions—which we associate with the name of 
George Eliot. Trollope had his element of 
fancy, of satire, of irony; but these qualities 
were not very highly developed, and he 
walked mainly by the light of his good sense 
his clear, direct vision of the things that lay 
nearest, and his great natural kindness. There 
is something remarkably tender and friendly 
in his feeling about all human perplexities: 
he takes the good-natured, moderate, copn- 
ciliatory view—the humorous view, perhaps, 
for the most part, yet without a touch of 
mockery or cynicism. As he grew older, and 
had sometimes to go further afield for his 
subjects, he acquired a savor of bitterness 
and reconciled himself sturdily to treating of 
the disagreeable. A more copious record of 
disagreeable things could scarcely be imag. 
ined, for instance, than “The Way We Live 
Now.” But, in general, he has a wholesome 
mistrust of morbid analysis, an aversion to 
inflicting pain. He has an infinite love of 
detail, but his details are, for the most part, the 
innumerable items of the familiar. When the 
French are disposed to pay a compliment to 
the English mind, they are so good as to say 
that there is in it something remarkably 
honnéte. If I might borrow this epithet with- 
out seeming to be patronizing, I should apply 
it to the genius of Anthony Trollope. He 
represents in an eminent degree this natural 
decorum of the English spirit, and repre- 
sents it all the better that there is not in him 
a grain of the mawkish or the prudish. He 
writes, he feels, he judges like a man, talking 
plainly and frankly about many things, and 
is by no means destitute of a certain saving 
grace of coarseness. But he has kept the 
purity of his imagination, and held fast to 
old-fashioned reverences and preferences. He 
thinks it a sufficient objection to several 
topics to say simply that they are unclean. 
There was nothing in his theory of the story- 
teller’s art that tended to convert the reader's 
or the writer’s mind into a vessel for polluting 
things. He recognized the right of the vessel 
to protest, and would have regarded such a 
protest as conclusive. With a considerable 
turn for satire, though this, perhaps, is more 
evident in his early novels than in his later 
ones, he had as little as possible of the quality 
of irony. He never played with a subject, 
never juggled with the sympathies or the cre- 
dulity of his reader, was never in the least 
paradoxical or mystifying. He sat down to 
his theme in a serious, business-like way, with 
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his elbows on the table and his eye occasion- 
ally wandering to the clock. 

To touch successively upon these points is 
to attempt a portrait, which I shall perhaps 
not altogether have failed to produce. The 
source of his success in describing the things 
that lay nearest to him, and describing them 
without any of those artistic perversions that 
come, as we have said, from a powerful im- 
agination, from a cynical humor, or from a 
desire to look, as George Eliot expresses it, 
for the suppressed transitions that unite all 
contrasts, the essence of this love of reality 
was his extreme interest in character. This is 
the fine and admirable quality in Trollope, this 
is what will preserve his best things in spite 
of those deficiencies which keep him from 
standing on quite the same level as the 
masters. Indeed, this quality is so much 
one of the finest (to my mind at least) that it 
makes me wonder the more that the writer 
who had it so abundantly and so naturally 
should not have just that distinction which 
Trollope lacks and which we find in his three 
brilliant contemporaries. If he was in any de- 
gree a man of genius (and I hold that he was), 
it was in virtue of this happy, instinctive per- 
ception of character. His knowledge of human 
nature, his observation of the common be- 
havior of men and women, was not reasoned, 
nor acquired, not even particularly studied. All 
human doings deeply interested him. Human 
life, to his mind, was a perpetual story; but 
he never attempted to take the so-called 
scientific view, the view which has lately 
found ingenious advocates among the coun- 
trymen and successors of Balzac. He had no 
airs of being able to tell you wAy people in a 
given situation would conduct themselves in 
a particular way; it was enough for him that 
he felt their feelings and struck the right note, 
because he had, as it were, a good ear. If he 
was a knowing psychologist, he was so by 
grace; he was just and true without appara- 
tus and without effort. He must have had 
a great taste for morals; he evidently believed 
that such things are the basis of the interest 
of fiction. We must be careful, of course, in 
attributing convictions and opinions to Trol- 
lope, who, as I have said, had as little as 
possible of the pedantry of his art, and whose 
occasional chance utterances in regard to the 
object of the novelist and his means of 
achieving it are of an almost startling sim- 
plicity. But we certainly do not go too far 
in saying that he gave his practical testimony 
in favor of the idea that the interest of a 
work of fiction is great in proportion as the 
people stand on their feet. His great effort 
was evidently to make them stand so; if he 
achieved this result by the quietest and most 
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unpretending touches, it was nevertheless the 
measure of his success. If he had taken sides 
on the rather superficial opposition between 
novels of character and novels of plot, I can 
imagine him to have said (except that he 
never expressed himself in epigrams) that 
he preferred the former class, inasmuch as 
character in itself is plot, while plot is by 
no means character. It is more safe indeed 
to believe that his great good sense would 
have prevented him from taking an idle con- 
troversy seriously. Character, in any sense 
in which we can get at it, is action, and action 
is plot, and any plot which hangs together, 
even if it pretend to interest us only in the 
fashion of a Chinese puzzle, plays upon our 
emotion, our suspense, by means of personal 
tones. We care what happens to people only 
in proportion as we know what people are. 
Trollope’s great apprehension of the real, 
which was what made him so interesting, 
came to him through his desire to satisfy us 
on this point—to tell us what certain people 
were and what they did in consequence of 
being so. That is the purpose of each of his 
tales ; and if these things produce an illusion, 
it comes from the gradual abundance of his 
testimony as to the temper, the tone, the pas- 
sions, the habits, the moral nature, of a certain 
number of contemporary Britons. 

His stories, in spite of their great length, 
deal very little in the unusual, the unexpected, 
the complicated; as a general thing, he has 
no great story to tell. The thing is not so 
much a story as a picture; we hesitate to call 
it a picture only, because the author gives us 
an impression of not possessing in any ap- 
preciable degree that temperament which is 
known as the artistic. There is not even, as a 
general thing, much description, in the sense 
which the present votaries of realism in France 
attach to that word. The author lays his 
scene in a few deliberate, not especially pict- 
orial strokes, and never dreams of finishing 
the piece for the sake of enabling the reader 
to hang it up. The finish, such as it is, comes 
later, from the slow, gradual, sometimes rather 
heavy accumulation of small incidents. These 
incidents are sometimes of the smallest; Trol- 
lope turns them out inexhaustibly, repeats 
them freely, unfolds them without haste and 
without rest. But they are all of the most 
homogeneous sort, and they are none the 
worse for that. The point to be made is that 
they have no great spectacular interest (we 
beg pardon of innumerable love-affairs that 
Trollope has described) like many of the 
incidents, say, of Walter Scott and of Alexan- 
dre Dumas : if we care to know about them (as 
repetitions of a familiar case), it is because 
the author has managed, in his solid, definite, 
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somewhat lumbering way, to tell us that 
about the men and women concerned which 
has already excited on their behalf the im- 
pression of life. It is a marvel by what homely 
arts, by what plain persistence, Trollope con- 
trives to excite this impression. Take, for 
example, such a work as “The Vicar of 
Bullhampton.” It would be difficult to give 
the donnée of this slow but excellent story, 
which is a capital example of interest pro- 
duced by the quietest conceivable means. 
The principal persons in it are a lively, jovial. 
high-tempered country clergyman, a young 
woman who is in love with her cousin, and a 
small, rather dull squire, who is in love with 
the young woman. There is no connection 
between the affairs of the clergyman and 
those of the two other persons, save that 
these two are the Vicar’s friends. The Vicar 
gives countenance, for Christian charity’s sake, 
to a young countryman, who is suspected 
(falsely, as it appears) of murder, and also to 
the lad’s sister, who is more than suspected 
of leading an immoral life. Various people 
are shocked at his indiscretion, but in the 
end he is shown to have been no worse 
a clergyman because he is a good feilow. 
A cantankerous nobleman, who has a spite 
against him, causes a Methodist conventicle 
to be erected at the gates of the vicarage; 
but afterward, finding that he has no title to 
the land used for this obnoxious purpose, 
causes the conventicle to be pulled down, 
and is reconciled with the parson, who accepts 
an invitation to stay at the castle. Mary 
Lowther, the heroine of “ The Vicar of Bull- 
hampton,” is sought in marriage by Mr. 
Harry Gilmore, to whose passion she is un- 
able to respond ; she accepts him, however, 
making him understand that she does not 
love him and that her affections are fixed 
upon her kinsman, Captain Marrable, whom 
she would marry (and who would marry her) 
if he were not too poor to support a wife. If 
Mr. Gilmore will take her on these terms, 
she will become his spouse; but she gives 
him all sorts of warnings. They are not 
superfluous ; for, as Captain Marrable presently 
inherits a fortune, she throws over Mr. Gil- 
mofe, who retires to foreign lands, heart- 
broken, inconsolable. This is the substance 
of “The Vicar of Bullhampton”; the reader 
will see that it is not a very tangled skein. 
But if the interest is quiet, it is extreme and 
constant, and it comes altogether from excel- 
lent portraiture. It is essentially a moral 
interest. There is something masterly in the 
steadiness and certainty with which, in work 
of this kind, Trollope handles his brush. The 
Vicar’s nature is thoroughly understood and 
expressed, and his monotonous friend the 
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Squire, a man with limitations, as the phrase is 
but possessed and consumed by a genuine 
passion, is equally near to truth. 

Trollope has described again and again the 
ravages of love, and it is wonderful to see 
how well, in these delicate matters, his plain 
good sense and good taste serve him. His 
story is always primarily a love-story, and a 
love-story constructed on an inveterate sys. 
tem. There is a young lady who has two 
lovers, or a young man who has two sweet. 
hearts; we are treated to the innumerable forms 
in which this dilemma may present itself and 
the consequences, sometimes pathetic, some. 
times grotesque, which spring from such false 
situations. Trollope is not what is called a 
colorist ; still less is he a poet. He is seated 
on the back of heavy-footed prose. But his 
account of those sentiments which the poets 
are supposed to have made their own is apt 
to be as touching as demonstrations more 
lyrical. There is something wonderfully vivid 
in the state of mind of the unfortunate Harry 
Gilmore, of whom I have just spoken; and his 
history, which has no more pretensions to style 
than ifit were cut out of yesterday’s newspaper, 
lodges itselfin the imagination in all sorts ofclas- 
sic company. He is not handsome, nor clever, 
nor rich, nor romantic, nor distinguished in 
any way ; he is simply a rather dull, narrow- 
minded, stiff, obstinate, common-place, con- 
scientious modern Englishman, exceedingly 
in love and, from his own point of view, ex- 
ceedingly ill-used. He is interesting because 
he suffers, and because we are curious to see 
the form that suffering will take in that par- 
ticular nature. Our good fortune, with Trol- 
lope, is that the person put before us will havea 
certain particular nature. The author has cared 
enough about the character of such a person 
to find out exactly what it is. Another par- 
ticular nature in “ The Vicar of Bullhamp- 
ton” is the surly, sturdy, skeptical old farmer 
Jacob Brattle, who doesn’t want to be patron- 
ized by the parson, and in his dumb, dusky, 
half-brutal, half-spiritual melancholy, sur- 
rounded by domestic troubles, financial em- 
barrassments, and a puzzling world, declines 
altogether to be won over to clerical opti- 
mism. Such a figuré as Jacob Brattle, purely 
episodical though it be, is an excellent Eng- 
lish portrait. As thoroughly English, and the 
most striking thing in the book, is the com- 
bination, in the nature of Frank Fenwick —the 
delightful Vicar—of the patronizing, conven- 
tional, clerical element, with all sorts of man- 
liness and spontaneity; the union or, to 4 
certain extent, the contradiction of official and 
personal geniality. Trollope touches these 
points in a way that shows that he knows his 
man. Delicacy is not his great sign; but 
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when it is necessary he can be as delicate as 
anyone else. 

| alighted, just now, at a venture, upon the 
history of F rank Fenwick ; it is far from being 
a conspicuous work in the immense list of 
Trollope’s novels. But, to choose an example, 
one must choose arbitrarily ; for examples of 
almost anything that one may wish to say are 
numerous to embarrassment. In speaking of 
a writer who produced so much and produced 
always in the same way, there is perhaps a 
certain unfairness in choosing at all. As no 
work has higher pretensions than any other, 
there may be a certain unkindness in hold- 
ing an individual production up to the light. 
«Judge me in the lump,” we can imagine the 
author saying; “I have only undertaken to 
entertain the British public. I don’t pretend 
that each of my novels is an organic whole.” 
Trollope had no time to give his tales a clas- 
sic roundness ; yet there is (in spite of an ex- 
traordinary defect) something of that quality 
in the thing that first revealed him. “ The 
Warden” was published in 1855. It made 
a great impression; and when, in 1857, 
“Barchester Towers” followed it, every one 
saw that English literature had a novelist 
the more. These were not the works of a 
young man, for Anthony Trollope had been 
born in 1815. It is remarkable to reflect, 
by the way, that his prodigious fecun- 


dity (he had published before “The Ward- 


en” three or four novels which attracted 
little attention) was inclosed between his for- 
tieth and his sixty-seventh year. Trollope had 
lived long enough in the world to learn a 
good deal about it; and his maturity of feel- 
ing and evidently large knowledge of English 
life were for much in the impression produced 
by the two clerical tales. It was easy to see 
that he would be a novelist of weight. What 
he knew, to begin with, was the clergy of the 
Church of England, and the manners and 
feelings that prevail in cathedral towns. This, 
for a while, was his specialty, and, as always 
happens in such cases, the public was dis- 
posed to prescribe to him that path. He knew 
about bishops, archdeacons, prebendaries, 
precentors, and about their wives and daugh- 
ters; he knew what these dignitaries say to 
each other when they are collected together, 
aloof from secular ears. He even knew what 
sort of talk goes on between a bishop and a 
bishop’s lady when the august couple are en- 
shrouded in the privacy of the episcopal bed- 
room. This knowledge, somehow, was rare 
and precious. No one, as yet, had been bold 
enough to snatch the illuminating torch from 
the very summit of the altar. Trollope en- 
larged his field very speedily. There is, as I 
remember that work, as little as possible of 
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the ecclesiastical in the tale of “ The Three 
Clerks,” which came after “ Barchester Tow- 
ers.” But he always retained traces of his 
early observation of the clergy ; he introduced 
them frequently, and he always did them easily 
and well. There is no ecclesiastical figure, how- 
ever, so good as the first —no creation of this 
sort so happy as the admirable Mr. Harding. 
“The Warden ” is an excellent little story, and 
a signal instance of Trollope’s habit of offer- 
ing us the spectacle of a character. A motive 
more delicate, more slender, as well as 
more charming, could scarcely be conceived. 
It is simply the history of an old man’s 
conscience. 

The good and gentle Mr. Harding, pre- 
centor of Barchester Cathedral, also holds the 
post of warden of Hiram’s Hospital, an ancient 
charity, where twelve old paupers are main- 
tained in comfort. The office is in the gift of 
the bishop, and its emoluments are as hand- 
some as the labor of the place is small. Mr. 
Harding has for years drawn his salary in 
quiet gratitude; but his moral repose is broken 
by hearing it at last begun to be said that the 
wardenship is a sinecure, that the salary is a 
scandal, and that a large part, at least, of his 
easy income ought to go to the pensioners of 
the hospital. He is sadly troubled and per- 
plexed, and when the great London news- 
papers take up the affair he is overwhelmed 
with confusion and shame. He thinks the 
newspapers are right—he perceives that the 
warden is an overpaid and a rather useless 
functionary. The only thing he can do is to 
resign the place. He has no means of his 
own—he is only a quiet, modest, innocent 
old man, with a taste, a passion, for old 
church music and the violoncello. But he 
determines to resign, and he does resign in 
spite of the sharp opposition of his friends. 
He does what he thinks right, and goes to 
live in lodgings over a shop in the Barchester 
high-street. That is all the story, and it 
has exceeding beauty. The question of Mr. 
Harding’s resignation becomes a drama, and 
we anxiously wait for the catastrophe. Trol- 
lope never did anything happier than the 
picture of this sweet and serious little old 
gentleman, who on most of the occasions of 
life has shown a lamblike softness and com- 
pliance, but in this particular matter opposes 
a silent, impenetrable obstinacy to the urg- 
ency of the friends who insist on his keeping 
his sinecure—fixing his mild, detached gaze 
on the distance and making imaginary passes 
with his fiddle-bow while they demonstrate his 
pusillanimity. The subject of “The Warden,” 
exactly viewed, is the opposition of the two 
natures of Archdeacon Grantley and Mr. 
Harding, and there is nothing finer in all 
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Trollope than the vividness with which this 
opposition is presented. The archdeacon is 
as happy a portrait as the precentor—an 
image ot the full-fed, worldly churchman, tak- 
ing his stand squarely upon his rich tempo- 
ralities, and regarding the church frankly as a 
fat social pasturage. It required the greatest 
tact and temperance to make the picture of 
Archdeacon Grantley stop just where it does. 
The type, impartially considered, is detesta- 
ble, but the individual may be full of amenity. 
Trollope allows his archdeacon ail the virtues 
he was likely to possess, but he makes his 
spiritual grossness wonderfully natural. No 
charge of exaggeration is possible, for we are 
made to feel that he is conscientious as well 
as arrogant, and comfortable as well as hard. 
He is one of those figures that spring into 
being all at once, and solidify in the author’s 
grasp. These two capital portraits are what 
we carry away from “ The Warden,” which 
some persons profess to regard as the author's 
masterpiece. We remember, while it was still 
something of a novelty, to have heard a judi- 
cious critic say that it had much of the charm 
of “ The Vicar of Wakefield.” Anthony Trol- 
lope would not have accepted this compliment, 
and would not have wished this little tale 
to pass before several of its successors. He 
would have said, very justly, that it gives too 
small a measure of his knowledge of life. It 
has, however, a certain classic roundness, 
though, as we said a moment since, there is a 
blemish on its fais face. The chapter on Dr. 
Pessimist Anticant and Mr. Sentiment would 
be a mistake almost inconceivable, if Trollope 
had not in other places taken pains to show 
us that for certain forms of satire (the more 
violent, doubtless), he had absolutely no gift. 
Dr. Anticant is a parody of Carlyle, and Mr. 
Sentiment is an exposure of Dickens; and 
both these little yeux ad’ esprit are as infelicitous 
as they are misplaced. It was no less luckless 
an inspiration to convert Archdeacon Grant- 
ley’s three sons, denominated respectively 
Charles James, Henry, and Samuel, into little 
effigies of three distinguished English bishops 
of that period, whose well-known peculiarities 
are reproduced in the description of these un- 
natural urchins. The whole passage, as we 
meet it, is a sudden disillusionment; we are 
transported from the mellow atmosphere of 
an assimilated Barchester to the air of unsuc- 
cessful allegory. 

I may take occasion to remark here upon a 
very curious fact—the fact that there are cer- 
tain precautions in the way of producing that 
illusion dear to the intending novelist which 
Trollope not only habitually scorned to take, 
but really, as we may say, asking pardon for 
the heat of the thing, delighted wantonly to 
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violate. He took a suicidal satisfaction in re. 
minding the reader that the story he was tell. 
ing was only, after all, a make-believe. He 
habitually referred to the work in hand (in the 
course of that work) as a novel and to him. 
self as a novelist, and was fond of letting the 
reader know that this novelist could direct 
the course of events according to his pleasure, 
Already, in “ Barchester Towers,” he falls into 
this pernicious trick. In describing the woo. 
ing of Eleanor Bold by Mr. Arabin, he has 
occasion to say that the larly might have 
acted in a much more direct and natural way 
than the way he attributes to her. But if she 
had, he adds, “ where would have been my 
novel ?” The last chapter of the same story 
begins with the remark, “ The end of a novel, 
like the end of a children’s dinner party, must 
be made up of sweetmeats and sugar-plums,” 
These little slaps at credulity (we might give 
many more specimens) are very discouraging, 
but they are even more inexplicable ; for they 
are deliberately inartistic, even judged from 
the point of view of that rather vague con- 
sideration of form which is the only canon 
we have a right to impose upon Trollope. It 
is impossible to imagine what a novelist takes 
himself to be, unless he regard himself as an 
historian and his narrative as a history. It is 
only as an historian that he has the smallest 
focus standi. As a narrator of fictitious events, 
he is nowhere; to insert into his attempt 
a back-bone of logic, he must relate events 
that are assumed to be real. This assump- 
tion permeates, animates all the work of 
the most solid story-tellers; we need only 
mention (to select a single instance) the mag- 
nificent historical tone of Balzac, who would 
as soon have thought of admitting to the 
reader that he was deceiving him as Garrick 
or John Kemble would have thought of pull- 
ing off their disguise in front of the foot-lights. 
Therefore, when Trollope suddenly winks at 
us and reminds us that he is telling us an 
arbitrary thing, we are startled and shocked 
in quite the same way as if Macaulay or Mot- 
ley were to drop the historic mask and in- 
timate that William of Orange was a myth or 
the Duke of Alva an invention. 

It is a part of this same ambiguity of mind 
as to what constitutes evidence that Trollope 
should sometimes endow his people with such 
fantastic names. Dr. Pessimist Anticant and 
Mr. Sentiment make, as we have seen, an 
awkward appearance in a modern novel ; and 
Mr. Neversay Die, Mr. Stickatit, Mr. Rerechild 
and Mr. Fillgrave (the two last the family 
physicians) are scarcely more felicitous. It 
would be better to go back to Bunyan at once. 
There is a person mentioned in “The Ward- 
en” under the name of Mr. Quiverful—a 
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clergyman, with a dozen children, who 
holds the living of Puddingdale. This name 
isa humorous allusion to his overflowing nurs- 
, and it matters little so long as he is not 
brought to the front. But in “ Barchester 
Towers,” which carries on the history of Hi- 
ram’s Hospital, Mr. Quiverful becomes, as a 
candidate for Mr. Harding’s vacant place, an 
important element, and the reader is made 
proportionately unhappy by the primitive char- 
acter of this satiric note. A Mr. Quiverful, 
with fourteen children (which is the number 
attained in “ Barchester Towers”) is too diffi- 
cultto believe in. We can believe in the name, 
and we can believe in the children; but we 
cannot manage the combination. It is probably 
not unfair to say that if Trollope derived half 
his inspiration from life he derived the other 
half from Thackeray; his earlier novels, in 
especial, suggest an honorable emulation of 
the author of “ The Newcomes.” Thackeray’s 
names were perfect ; they always had a mean- 
ing, and (except in his absolutely jocose pro- 
ductions, where they were still admirable) 
we can imagine, even when they are most 
expressive, that they should have been borne 
by real people. But in this, as in other re- 
spects, Trollope’s hand was heavier than his 
master’s; though, when he is content not to 
be too comical, his appellations are some- 
times fortunate enough. Mrs. Proudie is 


excellent for Mrs. Proudie, and even the 


Duke of Omnium and Gatherum Castle rather 
minister to illusion than destroy it. Indeed, 
the names of houses and places, throughout 
Trollope, are full of color. 

I would speak in some detail of “ Barches- 
ter Towers” if this did not seem to commit 
me to the prodigious task of appreciating 
each of Trollope’s works in succession. Such 
an attempt as that is so far from being pos- 
sible, that I must frankly confess to not hav- 
ing read everything that proceeded from his 
pen. There came a moment in his vigorous 
career (it was even a good many years ago) 
when I renounced the effort to “ keep up” with 
him. It ceased to seem obligatory to have read 
his last story; it ceased soon to be very pos- 
sible to know which was his last. Before that, 
[had been punctual, devoted ; and the memo- 
nes of the earlier period are delightful. It 
reached, if I remember correctly, to about the 
publication of “ He Knew He Was Right”; 
after which, to my recollection (oddly enough, 
too, for that novel was good enough to en- 
courage a continuance of past favors, as the 
shop-keepers say), the picture becomes dim 
and blurred. The author of “Orley Farm” 
and “The Small House at Allington” ceased 
to produce individual works ; his activity be- 
came one huge “serial.” Here and there, in 
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the vast fluidity, a more compact mass de- 
tached itself. “The Last Chronicle of Barset,” 
for instance, is one of his most powerful things ; 
it contains the sequel of the terrible history 
of Mr. Crawley, the starving curate—an epi- 
sode full of that absolutely truthful pathos of 
which Trollope was so often a master, and 
which occasionally raised him quite to the 
level of his two immediate predecessors in the 
vivid treatment of English life—great artists 
whose pathetic effects were sometimes too 
visibly prepared. For the most part, however, 
he should be judged by the productions of 
the first half of his career; later, the strong 
wine was rather too copiously watered. His 
practice, his acquired facility, were such, that 
his hand went of itself, as it were, and the 
thing looked superficially like a fresh inspira- 
tion. But it was not fresh, it was rather stale; 
and though there was no appearance of ef- 
fort, there was a fatal dryness of texture. It 
was too little of a new story and too much of 
an old one. Some of these ultimate composi- 
tions—“ Phineas Redux” (“ Phineas Finn ” is 
much better) “The Prime Minister,” “ John 
Caldigate,” “The American Senator,” “The 
Duke's Children”— have the strangest mechan- 
ical movement. What stands Trollope always 
in good stead (in addition to the mpe habit 
of writing) is his various knowledge of the 
English world—to say nothing of his occa- 
sionally laying under contribution the Ameri- 
can. His American portraits, by the way 
(they are several in number), are always 
friendly ; they hit it off more happily than the 
attempt to depict American character from 
the European point of view is accustomed to 
do: though indeed, as we ourselves have not 
yet learned to represent our types very finely, 
—are not apparently even very sure what 
our types are,—it is perhaps not to be won- 
dered at that transatlantic talent should miss 
the mark. The weakness of transatlantic 
talent, in this particular, is apt to be want of 
knowledge; but Trollope’s knowledge has 
all the air of being excellent, though not in- 
timate. Had he indeed striven to learn the 
way tothe American heart? No less than 
twice and, possibly, even oftener has he re- 
warded the merit of a scion of the British 
aristocracy with the hand of an American girl. 
The American girl was destined sooner or 
later to make her entrance into British fiction, 
and Trollope’s treatment of this complicated 
being is full of good humor and of that 
fatherly indulgence, that almost motherly 
sympathy, which characterizes his attitude 
throughout toward the youthful feminine. 
He has not mastered all the springs of her 
delicate organism, nor sounded all the mys- 
teries of her conversation. Indeed, as regards 
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these latter phenomena, he has observed a 
few of which he has been the sole observer. 
“T got to be thinking if any one of them 
should ask me to marry him,” words attrib- 
uted to Miss Boncassen, in “The Duke's 
Children,” have much more the note of 
English-American than of American-English. 
But, on the whole, in these matters Trollope 
does very well. His fund of acquaintance 
with his own country —and, indeed, with the 
world at large—was apparently inexhaustible, 
and it gives his novels an airy, spacious qual- 
ity which we should not know where to look 
for elsewhere in the same degree, and which 
is the sign of an extraordinary difference be- 
tween such an horizon as his and the limited 
world-outlook, as the Germans would say, of 
the brilliant writers who practice the art of 
realistic fiction on the other side of the Chan- 
nel. Trollope was familiar with all sorts and 
orders of men, with the business of life, with 
affairs, with the great world of sport, with 
every component part of the ancient fabric 
of English society. He had traveled all over 
the globe (more than once, we believe), and 
for him, therefore, the background of the hu- 
man drama was a very extensive scene. He 
had none of the pedantry of the cosmopolite ; 
he remained a sturdy and sensible middle- 
class Englishman. But his work is full of im- 
plied reference to the whole arena of modern 
energy. He was for many years concerned in 
the management of the Post-office; and we 
can imagine no experience more fitted to 
impress a man with the diversity of human 
relations. It is possibly from this source 
that he derived his fondness for transcribing 
the letters of his love-lorn maidens and 
other embarrassed persons. No contempo- 
rary story-teller deals so much in letters ; the 
modern English epistle (very happily imitated, 
for the most part) is his unfailing resource. 
There is perhaps little reason in it, but I 
find myself comparing this tone of allusion to 
many lands and many things, and whatever 
it brings us of easier respiration, with that 
narrow vision of humanity which accompanies 
the strenuous, serious work lately offered us 
in such abundance by the votaries of art for 
art who sit so long at their desks on Parisian 
guatridémes. The contrast is complete, and it 
would be interesting, had we space to do so 
here, to see how far it goes. On one side a 
wide, good-humored, superficial glance at a 
good many things ; on the other a gimlet-like 
consideration of a few. Trollope’s plan, as 
well as Zola’s, was to describe the life that 
lay near him ; but the two writers differ im- 
mensely as to what constitutes life and what 
constitutes nearness. For Trollope the emo- 
tions of a nursery-governess in Australia 
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would take precedence of the adventures of a 
depraved countess in Paris or London. The. 

both undertake to do the same thing —to de. 
pict French and English manners; but the 
English writer (with his unsurpassed industry) 
is so occasional, so accidental, so full of the 
echoes of voices that are not the voice of the 
muse. Gustave Flaubert, Emile Zola, Aj. 
phonse Daudet, on the other hand, are noth. 
ing if not concentrated and sedentary. Trol- 
lope’s realism is as instinctive, as inveterate 
as theirs; but nothing could mark more the 
difference between the French and English 
mind than the difference in the application, 
on one side and the other, of this system. We 
say system, though on Trollope’s part it is 
none. He has no visible, certainly no explicit 
care for the literary part of the business; 
he writes easily, comfortably, and profusely, 
but his style has nothing in common either 
with the vivid brush-work of Daudet or the 
calculated harmonies of Flaubert. He ac- 
cepted all the common restrictions, and found 
that even within the barriers there was plenty 
of material. He attaches a preface to one of 
his novels—‘“ The Vicar of Bullhampton,” 
before mentioned—for the express purpose 
of explaining why he has introduced a young 
woman who may, in truth, as he says, be 
called a “ castaway ”; and in relation to this 
episode he remarks that it is the object of the 
novelist’s art to entertain the young people 
of both sexes. Writers of the French school 
would, of course, protest indignantly against 
such a formula as this, which is the only one 
of the kind that I remember to have encoun- 
tered in Trollope’s pages. It is narrow, as- 
suredly ; but Trollope’s practice was really 
much larger than such a theory. And indeed 
any theory was good which enabled him to 
produce the works which he put forth be- 
tween 1856 and 1869, or later. In spite of 
his want of doctrinal richness, I think he tells 
us, on the whole, more about life than the 
“naturalists” in our sister republic. I say 
this with the full consciousness of the oppor- 
tunities an artist loses in leaving so many 
corners unvisited, so many topics untouched, 
simply because I think his perception of char- 
acter was more naturally just and temperate 
than that of thenaturalists. This has been from 
the beginning the good fortune of our Eng- 
lish providers of fiction, as compared with the 
French. They are inferior in audacity, m 
neatness, in acuteness, in intellectual vivac- 
ity, in the arrangement of material, in the art 
of characterizing visible things. But they have 
been more at home in the moral world ; they 
have put their finger on the right chord of 
the conscience. This is the value of much of 
the work done by the feminine wing of the 
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school — work which presents itself to French 
taste as terribly gray and insipid. Much of it 
is exquisitely human, and that, after all, is a 
merit. As regards Trollope, one may perhaps 
characterize him best, in opposition to what I 
have ventured to call the sedentary school, by 
saying that he was a novelist who hunted the 
fox. Hunting was for years his most valued 
recreation, and I remember that, when I made 
in his company the voyage of which I have 

ken, he had timed his return from the an- 
tipodes exactly to be able to avail himself of 
the first day on which it should be possible 
to ride to hounds. He “ worked” the hunt- 
ing-field largely. It constantly re-appears in 
his novels. It was excellent material. 

But it would be hard to say (within the 
circle in which he revolved) what material he 
neglected. I have allowed myself to be de- 
tained so long by general considerations, that 
[ have almost forfeited the opportunity to give 
examples. I have spoken of “ The Warden,” 
not only because it made his reputation, but 
because, taken in conjunction with “ Barchester 
Towers,” it is thought by many people to be his 
most vigorous story. “ Barchester Towers” 
is admirable ; it has an almost Thackerayan 
richness. Archdeacon Grantley is still more 
powerfully developed, and Mr. Harding is as 
charming as ever. Mrs. Proudie is ushered 
into a world in which she was to make so 
great an impression. Mrs. Proudie has be- 
come classical; of all Trollope’s characters, 
she is the most often referred to. She is ex- 
ceedingly good; but I do not think she is quite 
so good as her fame and as several figures 
from the same hand that have not won as 
much honor. She is rather too violent, too 
vixenish, too sour. The truly awful female 
bully—the completely fatal episcopal spouse 
—would have, I think, a more insidious form, 
a greater amount of superficial padding. The 
Stanhope family, in “ Barchester Towers,” 
are a real ¢rouvailie, and the idea of trans- 
porting the Signora Vesey-Neroni into a 
cathedral-town was an inspiration. There 
could not be a better example of Trollope’s 
manner of attaching himself to character than 
the whole picture of Bertie Stanhope. Bertie 
isa delightful creation ; and the scene in which, 
at the party given by Mrs. Proudie, he puts 
this majestic woman to rout is one of the 
most amusing in all the chronicles of Barset. 
It is perhaps permitted to wish, by the way, 
that this triumph had been effected by intel- 
lectual means rather than by physical; though, 
indeed, if Bertie had not despoiled her of 
her drapery we should have lost the lady’s 
admirable “ Unhand it, sir!” Mr. Arabin is 
charming, and the henpecked bishop has 
painful truth; but Mr. Slope, I think, is a little 
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too arrant a scamp. He is rather too much 
what the French call ancien jeu; he goes too 
coarsely to work, and his clamminess and 
cant are somewhat overdone. He is an in- 
teresting illustration, however, of the author’s 
dislike (at that period, at least) of the bare- 
ness of evangelical piety. In one respect 
“ Barchester Towers” is (to the best of our 
recollection) unique, being the only one of 
Trollope’s novels in which the interest does 
not center more or less upon a simple maiden 
in her flower. The novel does not contain 
the least young girl; though we know that 
this attractive object was to lose nothing by 
waiting. Eleanor Bold is a charming and 
natural person; but Eleanor Bold is not in 
her flower. After this, however, Trollope set- 
tled down steadily to the English girl; he 
took possession of her; he turned her inside 
out. He never made her a subject of heart- 
less satire, as cynical fabulists of other lands 
have been known to make the sparkling 
daughters of those climes ; he bestowed upon 
her the most serious, the most patient, the 
most tender, the most copious consideration. 
He is evidently always more or less in love 
with her, and it is a wonder how under these 
circumstances he should make her so object- 
ive, plant her so well on her feet. But, as I 
have said, if he was a lover, he was a pa- 
ternal lover; as competent as a father who 
has had fifty daughters. He has presented 
the British maiden under innumerable names, 
in every station and in every emergency in 
life, and with every combination of moral and 
physical qualities. She is always definite and 
natural. She plays her part most properly. 
She has always health in her cheek and grat- 
itude in her eye. She has not a touch of the 
morbid, and is delightfully tender, modest 
and fresh. Trollope’s heroines have a strong 
family likeness, but it is a wonder how finely 
he discriminates between them. One feels, as 
one reads him, like a man with “sets ” of fe- 
male cousins. Such a person is inclined at first 
to lump each group together ; but presently he 
finds that even in the groups there are subtle 
differences. Trollope’s girls, for that mat- 
ter, would make delightful cousins. He has 
scarcely drawn, that we can remember, a 
disagreeable damsel. Lady Alexandrina de 
Courcy is disagreeable, and so is Amelia Ro- 
per, and so are various provincial (and, in- 
deed, metropolitan) spinsters, who set their 
caps at young clergymen and Government- 
clerks. Griselda Grantley was a stick; and 
considering that she was intended to be at- 
tractive, Alice Vavasor does not commend 
herself particularly to our affections. But the 
young women I have mentioned had ceased 
to belong to the tender category ; they had 
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entered the period of toughness or flatness. 
Not that Trollope’s more mature spinsters 
invariably fall into these extremes. ISS 
Thorne of Ullathorne, Miss Dunstable, Miss 
Mackenzie, Rachel Ray (if she may be 
called mature), Miss Baker and Miss Todd, in 
“ The Bertrams,” Lady Julia Guest, who com- 
forts poor John Eames: these and many 
other amiable figures rise up to contradict 
the idea. A gentleman who had sojourned in 
many lands was oace asked by a lady (neither 
of these persons was English) in what coun- 
try he had found the women most to his 
taste. “ Well, in England,” he replied. “In 
England?” the lady repeated. “Oh, yes,” 
said her interlocutor; “they are so affec- 
tionate!” The remark was fatuous; but it 
has the merit of describing Trollope’s hero- 
ines. They are so affectionate. Mary Thorne, 
Lucy Robarts, Adela Gauntlet, Lily Dale, 
Nora Rowley, Grace Crawley, have a kind 
of clinging tenderness, a passive sweetness, 
which is quite in the old English tradition. 
Trollope’s genius is not the genius of Shaks- 
pere, but his heroines have something of the 
fragrance of Imogen and Desdemona. There 
are two little stories, to which, I believe, his 
name has never been affixed, but which he is 
known to have written, that contain an ex- 
traordinarily touching representation of the 
passion of love in its most modest form. In 
“ Linda Tressel” and “ Nina Balatka” the 
vehicle is plodding prose, but the effect is 
none the less poignant. And in regard to 
this I may say that in a hundred places in 
Trollope the extremity of pathos is reached 
by the homeliest means. He often achieved 
a very eminent degree of the tragical. The 
long, slow process of the conjugal wreck of 
Louis Trevelyan and his wife (in “ He Knew 
He Was Right”), with that rather ponderous 
movement which is often characteristic of 
Trollope, arrives at last at an impressive com- 
pleteness of misery. It is the history of an 
accidental rupture between two stiff-necked 
and ungracious people,—“ the little rift within 
the lute,”— which widens at last into a gulf 
of anguish. Touch is added to touch; one 
small, stupid, fatal aggravation to another ; 
and as we gaze into the widening breach we 
wonder at the materials of which tragedy 
sometimes composes itself. I have always re- 
membered the chapter called “ Casalunga,” 
toward the close of “He Knew He Was 
Right,” as a very powerful picture of the insan- 
ity of stiff-neckedness. Louis Trevelyan, sepa- 
rated from his wife, alone, haggard, suspicious, 
unshaven, undressed, living in a desolate villa 
on a hill-top near Siena, and returning dog- 
gedly to his fancied wrong, which he has 
nursed until it becomes an hallucination, is a 
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picture worthy of Balzac. Here and in sey. 
eral other places Trollope has dared to be 
thoroughly logical ; he has not sacrificed to 
conventional optimism; he has not been 
afraid of a misery which should be too much 
like life. He has had the same courage in 
the history of the wretched Mr. Crawley, and 
in that of the much to be pitied Lady Mason, 
In this latter episode, he found an admirable 
subject. A quiet, charming, tender-souled 
English gentlewoman, who (as I remember 
the story of “ Orley Farm”’) forges a codicil 
to a will in order to benefit her son, a young 
prig who doesn’t appreciate immoral heroism 
and who is suspected, accused, tried, and 
saved from conviction only by some turn of 
fortune that I forget ; who is, furthermore, an 
object of high-bred, respectful, old-fashioned 
gallantry on the part of a neighboring bar. 
onet, so that she sees herself dishonored in 
his eyes as well as condemned in those of her 
boy: such a personage and such a situation 
would be sure to yield, under Trollope’s hand- 
ling, the last drop of their reality. 

There are many more things to say about 
him than I am able to add to these very 
general observations, the limit of which | 
have already passed. It would be natural, for 
instance, for a critic who affirms that his 
principal merit is the portrayal of individual 
character, to enumerate several of the fig- 
ures that he has produced. I have not done 
this, and I must ask the reader who is not 
acquainted with Trollope to take my asser- 
tion on trust ; the reader who knows him will 
easily make a list for himself. No account of 
him is complete in which allusion is not made 
to his practice of carrying certain persons from 
one story to another—a practice which he 
may be said to have inherited from Thackeray, 
as Thackeray may be said to have borrowed 
it from Balzac. It is a great mistake, how- 
ever, to speak of it as an artifice which would 
not naturally occur to a writer proposing to 
himself to make a general portrait of a society. 
He has to construct that society, and it adds 
to the illusion in any given case that certain 
other cases correspond with it. Trollope con- 
structed a great many things—a clergy, an 
aristocracy, a dourgeoisie, an administrative 
class, a specimen of the political world. His 
political novels are distinctly dull, and I con- 
fess I have not been able to read them. He 
evidently took a good deal of pains with his 
aristocracy ; it makes its first appearance, if I 
remember right, in “ Doctor Thorne,” in the 

rson of the Lady Arabella de Courcy. It 
is difficult for us in America to measure the 
success of that picture, which is probably, 
however, not absolutely to the life. There is 
in “Doctor Thorne,” and some other works, 
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too constant a reference to the distinction of 
dasses—as if people’s consciousness of this 
matter were not (as one may say) chronic, 
put permanently acute. It is true that, if 
Trollope’s consciousness had not been acute, 
he would, perhaps, not have given us Lady 
Lufton and Lady Glencora Palliser. Both of 
these noble persons are as living as possible, 
though I see Lady Lufton, with her terror of 
Lucy Robarts, the best. There is a touch of 

try in the figure of Lady Glencora; but I 
think there is a weak spot in her history. 
The actual woman would have made a fool 
of herself to the end with Burgo Fitzgerald ; 
she would not have discovered the merits of 
Plantagenet Palliser—or if she had, she would 
not have cared about them. It is an illustra- 
tion of the business-like way in which Trol- 
lope laid out his work, that he always provided 
asort of underplot to alternate with his main 
story —a strain of narrative of which the scene 
is usually laid in a humbler walk of life. It is 
to his underplot that he generally relegates 
his vulgar people, his disagreeable young 
women; and I have often admaired the per- 
tinacity with which he unfolds this more de- 
pressing branch of the tale. Now and then, 
itmay be said, as in “ Ralph the Heir,” the 
story appears to be all underplot and all vul- 
gar people. These, however, are details. As 
| have already intimated, it is difficult to 
specify in Trollope’s work, on account of the 


immense quantity of it; and there is sadness 
in the thought that this enormous mass does 
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not present itself in a very portable form to 
posterity. 

Trollope did not write for posterity; he 
wrote for the day, the moment; but these are 
just the writers of whom posterity is apt to 
take hold. So much of the life of his time 
is reflected in his novels, that we must believe 
a part of the record will be saved; and they 


- are full of so much that is sound and true and 


genial, that readers with an eye to that sort 
of entertainment will always be sure, in a 
certain proportion, to turn to them. Trollope 
will remain one of the most trustworthy, 
though not one of the most eloquent, of the 
writers who have helped the heart of man to 
know itself. The heart of man does not al- 
ways desire this knowledge; it prefers some- 
times to look at history in another way —to 
look at the manifestations, without troubling 
about the motives. There are two kinds of 
taste in the appreciation of imaginative litera- 
ture: the taste for emotions of surprise, and 
the taste for emotions of familiarity. It is the 
latter that Trollope gratifies, and he gratifies 
it the more that the medium of his own mind, 
through which we see what he shows us, gives 
confidence to our sympathy. His natural 
rightness and purity are so real that the good 
things he projects must be real. A race is 
fortunate when it has a good deal of the sort 
of imagination —of imaginative feeling —that 
had fallen to the share of Anthony Trollope. 
Our English race, happily, has much of it. 


Henry James. 
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A FEW years ago, Philadelphia was the 
worst governed city in the United States. 
This statement will call to the reader’s mind 
the condition of New York under the Tweed 
Ring; but maladministration was at no time 
so completely and intelligently systematized 
by Tweed and his associates as it was in Phila- 
delphia by the little group of men who, for ten 
years, managed the affairs of the Quaker 
City; nor was it difficult to overthrow. New 
York, as a rule, is a Republican State, and 
the Tweed Ring was Democratic; conse- 
quently, when a Republican legislature was 
sitting, the suffering citizens were able to get 
some relief from the State capital, in the 
way of amendments to the city charter 
which took some of the city departments out 
of the hands of the plunderers. The Phila- 
delphia Ring shrewdly attached itself to the 
party in power in the State, and, by furnishing 


fraudulent majorities in the city to sustain 
that party in close contests, made itself neces- 
sary to the politicians managing the party 
machine in the State, and by the aid of the 
large delegation sent to Harrisburg from the 
city districts obtained a shield and ally in the 
legislative power. Besides, the members of 
the Philadelphia Ring were shrewder, more 
cautious, more dexterous, less openly indeco- 
rous, and, to put it bluntly, less hoggish than 
the rascals who robbed New York. They sub- 
sidized the press whenever they could, instead 
of defying it; they put able and outwardly 
respectable men in the higher offices instead 
of coarse ruffians; they behaved quietly in 
their private lives instead of flaunting their 
wealth and vices in the face of the public ; they 
held closely together and never let the people 
know of their quarrels over the spoils. The 
Philadelphia Ring, like the old New York 
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Ring, had a large foreign and ignorant native 
element in the city’s population to manipu- 
late at elections; but the former had the dis- 
advantage, in comparison with the New York 
Ring, of having to deal with upper and mid- 
dle classes which could more easily be rallied 
to oppose them, and were often strongly 
moved by civil pride and local patriotism. A 
Philadelphian is proud of his city; a New 
Yorker rarely shows any of the old burgher 
spirit. To prevent, for ten years, the intelli- 
gent, tax-paying classes in I"hiladelphia from 
combining to expose and crush the Ring re- 
quired no small amount of tact and cunning. 

When the Philadelphia Ring was at the 
height of its power, it controlled all branches 
of the city government, and by its partner- 
ship with a State Ring, whose field of opera- 
tions was the Legislature and the State offices, 
it was able to make or unmake laws as suited 
itsend. The streets of the city were paved 
with cobble-stones and were in a shocking 
condition, dirty and full of ruts and holes, in 
spite of the large sums nominally spent upon 
them each year. The tramway companies, 
though required by their charters to keep the 
roadways occupied by their tracks well paved 
from curb to curb, paid no attention to the 
law, finding it cheaper to cultivate the friend- 
ship of the officials whose duty it was to call 
them to account. The police force was made 
up of unscrupulous ward politicians, whose 
first duty was understood by them to be to 
pack caucuses and conventions and carry 
elections as the Ring ordered. The officers of 
the gas-works,— public property in Philadel- 
phia, and called by law the Gas Trust,— 
charged exorbitant prices for gas, and made 
enormous profits, which were diverted from the 
public treasury, and found their way by con- 
cealed channels into private pockets. The 
Delinquent Tax office, by authority of an out- 
rageous statute, extorted a princely revenue 
from the poor for the benefit of the Ring. The 
sheriff’s fees were double the salary of the 
President of the United States, and the sub- 
ordinates in the sheriff's office grew rich on the 
proceeds of “fixing juries.” Political influence 
filled the public schools with inefficient teach- 
ers. The governing bodies of the municipality, 
the Select and Common councils, were the 
chief seats of jobbery and corruption. Even 
the prisons paid tribute to the Ring; and the 
almShouse was a sink of iniquity, where pau- 
perism was plundered in its last resort. The 
mayor was a servant of the Ring and a mem- 
ber of a select organization of its members 
and chief dependents, known as the Pilgrims’ 
Club. The city’s representatives in the State 
Legislature were, with few exceptions, dis- 
reputable strikers and tricksters from the low- 


est sediment of ward politics, and were com. 
monly known at Harrisburg as “ roosters,” , 
term of their own adoption. Corruption ep. 
tered the courts. Elections were a mockery 
and voting a useless trouble, since the Ring 
regularly manufactured whatever majorities 
it needed by a system of false counting. 

A great change has recently been brought 
about in this wretched condition of affairs hy 
the sincere, courageous, and persistent efforts 
of a few business men acting in the field 
of politics but outside of party lines. These 
men successfully appealed to the conscience. 
self-interest, and public spirit of the best classes 
of their fellow-citizens. They converted op. 
position to the Ring from a sentiment into 
an organized effort. They began and carried 
forward a work of municipal reform, so 
honest, so thorough, and so efficient, that it 
deserves to be studied and imitated wherever 
gross abuses exist in city governments. 

The Philadelphia Ring was organized dur. 
ing the war of the rebellion. People’s minds 
were too much occupied with the tremendous 
struggle for the life and unity of the nation 
to concern themselves much with their mu- 
nicipal affairs. The nation’s extremity was 
the rogues’ opportunity. Besides, the Ring at- 
tached itself to the patriotic party carrying 
on the war. Philadelphia, unlike New York, 
was an intensely loyal city. Its manufactories 
were busily employed making goods for the 
army and navy. In no other city were there 
so many people working for the Government. 
The power of the political machine was 
necessary, in order to carry the city for the 
Republican party and to carry the State, 
for, without a considerable majority in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania was in danger of go- 
ing over to the Democrats. Under these cir- 
cumstances, good citizens were disposed to 
shut their eyes to what was going on in the 
municipality. When the fate of the Republic 
was hanging in the balance and depending 
on the turn in a battle at the South, or the 
result of an election in the North, how could 
they bother about paving contracts or the 
management of the gas-works or the building 
of a reservoir? So the Ring grew and pros- 
pered, and for more than a decade held 
the city in absolute control. During those 
years, it levied a tax of from thirty-five to 
forty-five cents, on the hundred dollars, 
heavier than the present rate; it added an 
average of $3,000,000 a year to the city's 
debt; and it made not a single important 
public improvement. The work of reform has 
reduced taxation over forty-five cents on each 
$100 of valuation, stopped the contraction 
of debts, made some needed improvements, 
and shows at the year’s end a surplus of about 
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amillion. Contrasting the expenditures under 
the present reform administration of the city’s 
affairs with those of the Ring administration, 
t is a reasonable estimate to say that the 
junder and waste of the Ring aggregated 

the enormous sum of five millions of dollars 
a year. Most of this sum was diffused among 
hundreds of little sub-bosses, whose sup- 
port had to be bought by the chiefs of the 
Ring. In its inner circle, the Ring was com- 
d of six men, who parceled out the prin- 
cipal municipal offices among themselves, or 
put obedient tools in them to pay over the 

fits. These six men made up the Repub- 
lican ticket for city offices as regularly as an 
election came around. One would say, “I 
want the sheriff’s office this time”; another, 
«It’s my turn to have a whack at the city 
treasury.” Sometimes they would quarrel 
among themselves over the spoils. Then the 
nominating convention would be put off for 
a week or two; but in the end they always 
agreed, because they could not afford to 
come toan open rupture. They controlled the 

imaries and nominating conventions through 
the police force, made up of men who were 
actively and shamelessly their servants, and 
through the contractors and their employés. 
Under the contract system the Ring had 
many thousand men in its pay, all expert 
politicians, so distributed over the city as to 
operate at canvasses and elections in every 
ward and voting precinct. 

There never was so perfect a political ma- 
chine. The police and the contractors and 
their men prevented the nomination of any 
man for ofice who was likely to be hostile to 
the Ring. When a ward was Democratic, the 
Ring dealt with the local Democratic poli- 
ticians and purchased their support with place 
and patronage. The corrupt men of both par- 
ties served it with equal zeal. Nobody could 
be elected to any office in Philadelphia who 
was not pledged either to active support or 
passive tolerance of the Ring. Even the men 
who represented the city in the Congress of 
the United States declined to take active part 
against it. 

The Ring early took measures to subsidize 
the public press, and thus to prevent an expos- 
ure of its evil practices. Laws were enacted 
by the Legislature which enabled the city gov- 
emment to spend, through its various depart- 
ments, an aggregate of a quarter of a million 
a year in advertising. A considerable portion 
of this sum was pocketed by the officials them- 
selves in the form of drawbacks from the sub- 
sidized newspapers; the remainder enabled 
them to buy the silence of some papers and 
the pen-advocacy of others. To one they 
gave $50,000 ; to another, $25,000; to an- 
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other, $10,000. Even the weeklies and the 
Sunday papers had a share. With several of 
these sheets the withdrawal of the city adver- 
tising meant immediate bankruptcy, and with 
more than one of the more respectable the 
difference between enjoying the favor of the 
Ring and having its enmity was the difference 
between a comfortable surplus and straitened 
circumstances. The club dinners, the drives 
in Fairmount Park, and the summers at Cape 
May of more than one Philadelphia editor 
were dependent on his services to the Ring. 

Another law, passed early in the history of 
the Philadelphia Ring, gave it such control 
over the election machinery that it could count 
in or count out any ticket or any single can- 
didate. This was the so-called Registry law, 
passed after the Ring had received a check 
through the election of a Democratic mayor 
and district attorney in 1868, The registry 
lists under this law were made up by the serv- 
ants of the Ring, who put on or left off such 
names as they wished. From voting on ficti- 
tious names by gangs of repeaters, who went 
from poll to poll, the fraudulent election sys- 
tem finally progressed to the direct falsification 
of counts and returns, which was found to be 
the least expensive and most certain method 
of defeating the popular will. The inspectors 
of elections were the creatures of the Ring. 
Often their return of ballots cast bore no sort 
of relation to the votes taken from the boxes. 
When the fraudulent returns from the pre- 
cincts did not produce the general result de- 
sired, there was acanvassing board, sitting with 
closed doors in the City Hall, which changed 
the totals. At one election for Governor, the 
members of this board and other attachés of 
the Ring made large bets in New York (no- 
body in Philadelphia was so ignorant of Ring 
methods as to bet against them) that the Re- 
publican candidate would have 20,000 ma- 
jority in the city. When the returns came in, 
fraudulent in large part as they were, the 
majority only footed up a little over 16,000. 
Thereupon one of the board, commonly known 
as the “lightning calculator ” from his expert- 
ness in this sort of rascality, deliberately 
changed 2000 to the wrong column. The 
bets were won, and the figures, as thus 
amended by the lightning process, went into 
the official returns of the State. 

It would be a long story to tell of the strug- . 
gle against the Philadelphia Ring, and per- 
haps if told here it would have only a local 
interest. It assumed many phases ; now under 
the leadership of the Reform Club, an organ- 
ization semi-social and semi-political; now. 
under that of the Municipal Reform Asso- 
ciation; abandoned at times in despair, and 
then renewed with fresh hope ; associating it- 
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self with regular party politics at times, and 
then holding aloof; winning some notable 
successes, only to see their fruits slip away 
for lack of continuity of effort to retain them. 
At last, however, after ten years of gallant, 
spasmodic effort, an organization was evolved 
from the crying needs of the situation that 
not only did effective work but held on to all 
it gained in the direction of good government 
and made its successes levers to open the 
way to further achievements. This was the 
Citizens’ Committee of One Hundred, formed 
in 1880. The Committee was chiefly com- 
posed of business men, whose names were 
known to the whole city for their honorable 
connection with leading mercantile houses. 
Not a single member was a politician or an 
aspirant for office. Indeed, the articles of as- 
sociation of the body provide that no person 
holding any important office under the na- 
tional, State, or city government shall be eligi- 
ble for membership ; and that any member be- 
coming a candidate for office shall cease to 
take an active part in the affairs of the Com- 
mittee, and if elected shall cease to be a 
member. The purposes of the Committee 
were concisely set forth at the outset to be: 
To maintain the purity of the ballot; to secure 
the nomination and election of a better class 
of candidates for office; to prosecute and bring 
to punishment those who had been guilty of 
election frauds, maladministration of office, 
or misappropriation of public funds ; to pre- 
vent objectionable legislation, and aid in pro- 
curing such as the public welfare demands ; 
to advocate and promote a public service 
based upon character and capability only. 

In the short space of three years, the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred has destroyed the 
power of the Ring, wresting one department of 
the municipal government after another from 
its grasp until now but few officials remain in 
place who are not faithful servants of the inter- 
ests of the honest tax-paying citizens. Another 
year will probably complete the good work. 

By the time the Committee had won two 
or three notable successes, the old politicians 
of both parties realized that here was a new 
power in municipal affairs which sneers and 
ridicule and personal abuse did not affect, and 
which went straight on to its ends without re- 
gard to party cries and shrieks about the 
country’s being in danger. The leading idea 
of the Committee from the first was that na- 
tional politics had no proper place in a city 
election ; that a man’s opinions on the pro- 
tective tariff, or the national banking law, or 
the Bourbon régime in the South, were no 
test of his fitness to collect taxes or manage 
the gas-works honestly. The politicians found 
that, in this notion that faithful and competent 
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men were wanted to manage municipal affaj 

without regard to their affiliations with na. 
tional parties, the Committee had the support 
of a large majority of the voters of Philadel. 
phia. Great was the consternation when this 
conviction was borne in upon the minds of 
the members and hangers-on of the old Rip 

What should they do? Should they see 
safety in election frauds? Unfortunaiely fo, 
this resource, the Committee followed Up so 
sharply men found guilty of such frauds, and 
sent so many of them to jail, that the system 
once so successful could not again be put in Op- 
eration on a large scale. Since February, 188), 
the Committee have secured the conviction of 
twenty-seven men for violating the election laws. 

I have space here only to speak briefly of 
the methods employed by the Committee of 
One Hundred to carry on its work. These 
methods may perhaps be fairly summarized 
as follows : 

First. Every voter is appealed to person- 
ally by circulars sent to him at his residence, 
These circulars are models of brevity, direct. 
ness, and force. They tell in the plainest lan. 
guage the reasons for opposing this candidate 
and supporting that. In pointing out corrup- 
tion and maladministration, they call a spade 
a spade. Before an election every voter re 
ceives at his house the ticket recommended 
by the Committee. 

Second. ‘The Committee never rests its case 
on rumors or general belief. Specific charges 
are made against each city department whose 
management it assails. Facts, and not mere 
arguments, are presented to the voters. For 
example, when the Highway department was 
attacked, the Committee had the work on the 
streets examined and measured, and compared 
their own figures with the contracts and bills 
of the contractors. 

Third. The Committee does not meddle 
with State or national politics. The tickets 
it sent out last fall were of three kinds: One 
headed by the Republican, one by the Demo- 
cratic, and one by the Independent State nom- 
inations,—the city nominations of the Com- 
mittee appearing on all. Thus the voter could 
take his choice of State tickets, and he saw that 
the Committee’s only object was to secure his 
aid in reforming abuses in the municipality. 

Fourth. A definite, well considered plan for 
re-organizing the city government, reducing 
the number of departments, concentrating 
responsibility, cutting down extravagant sala- 
ries, and turning into the treasury the exces- 
sive fees which furnish political corruption 
funds, is adopted in the form of a bill to go 
before the Legislature, and every candidate 
for the Legislature obtaining the Committee's 
indorsement pledges his support to the measure. 
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Fifth. Efficient local work in the wards 
and election districts is secured by a system 
of ward associations acting in concert with 
the Committee of One Hundred. 

Sixth. There is a special committee of the 
Committee of One Hundred on election 
frauds, which offers rewards for information 
jeading to the arrest and conviction of per- 
sons guilty of violating the election laws. The 
work of the committee has terrorized the 
whole gang of ballot-box stuffers, personators, 
repeaters, and false counters, and by vigilant 
watching of the polls has made honest elec- 
tions possible. 

Seventh. The cost of bad government to 
the individual citizen is plainly shown in 
dollars and cents. If he be a taxpayer, the 
amount added to his taxes is figured up; if 
he rents a house or only a few rooms, he is 
informed that he pays a certain amount 
monthly in the way of increased rental be- 
cause of the corrupt and wasteful manage- 
ment of municipal affairs. 


Tue Committee of One Hundred has of 
late been sustained by a number of the lead- 
ing newspapers of Philadelphia. When the 
Reform work was first begun in that city only 
one daily journal sustained it. With the awak- 
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ening and organization of public opinion has 
come about a better state of affairs in the 
press, and in the last contest at the polls most 
of the influential dailies were on the side of the 
Committee. In converting the people to faith 
in the need and feasibility of reform the Com- 
mittee have converted the press, so that repu- 
table papers are no longer silenced by adver- 
tising bribes. 

The history of the Committee of One Hun- 
dred in Philadelphia shows that the evils of 
extravagance and corruption in municipal ad- 
ministration, so common in American cities, 
are not the necessary concomitants of uni- 
versal suffrage in communities made up in 
considerable part of the ignorant and the irre- 
sponsible ; that such evils grow out of the in- 
activity, indifference, and easy-going tolerance 
of the intelligent, property-owning classes ; 
that by proper effort a majority can always 
be obtained for honest men and good govern- 
ment, even under the most discouraging con- 
ditions ; and that the strongest, best organized, 
and most firmly seated ring of politicians that 
ever systemized plunder and misrule can be 
broken and destroyed by the persevering at- 
tacks of plain business men without experi- 
ence in the arts of politics. 


E. V. Smalley. 
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BY A VIRGINIAN WHO WITNESSED THE FIGHT. 


SroRER COLLEGE, at Harper’s Ferry, West 
Virginia, a flourishing institution “for the edu- 
cation of colored youth of both sexes,” owes 
its existence to the philanthropic gentleman 
of New Engand whose name it has taken. 
At its fourteenth annual commencement on 
May 30, 1881, Frederick Douglass, who is un- 
doubtedly the most gifted orator of his race, 
delivered a eulogistic address on old John 
Brown, in which he claimed for him “ the 
honor” of having originated the war between 
the Northern and* Southern sections of our 
Union,—summing up his conclusions on this 
point in the following expressive language : 
“If” said he, “John Brown did not end 
the war that ended slavery, he did, at least, 
begin the war that ended slavery. If we look 
over the dates, places, and men for which this 
honor is claimed, we shall find that not Caro- 
lina, but Virginia,—not Fort Sumter, but 
Harper’s Ferry and the arsenal,—not Major 
Anderson, but John Brown began the war 
that ended American slavery, and made this 
a free republic. Until this blow was struck, 


the prospect for freedom was dim, shadowy, 
and uncertain. The irrepressible conflict was 
one of words, votes, and compromises. When 
John Brown stretched forth his arm the sky 
was cleared,—the time for compromises was 
gone,—the armed hosts of freedom stood 
face to face over the chasm of a broken Union, 
and the clash of arms was at hand.” 

These words, uttered with an emphasis be- 
longing to a strong conviction of their truth, 
will be accepted by the public as an authen- 
tic but somewhat tardy confession of one 
who, as a confidential coadjutor of Brown in 
his conspiracy against the South, is under- 
stood to have been fully acquainted with his 
plans and purposes; and the avowal thus 
frankly made by him is sufficiently confirmed 
by the contemporaneous facts to which it 
refers. For, when a complete and impartial 
history of our late civil war shall be written, 
it will be seen that the “John Brown Raid,” 
at Harper’s Ferry, in the latter part of 1859, 
was indeed the beginning of actual hostil- 
ities in the Southern States; that then and 
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there the first shot was fired and the first 
blood was shed—the blood of an unoffending 
free negro, foully murdered while in the faith- 
ful discharge of his duty! It will be further 
seen that there and then occurred the first 
forcible seizure of public property; the first 
attempt to “hold, occupy, and possess ” a mili- 
tary post of the Government; the first out- 
rage perpetrated on the old flag; the first 
armed resistance to national troops; the first 
organized effort to establish a Provisional Gov- 
ernment at the South, in opposition to that of 
the United States ; the first overt movements 
to subvert the authority of the constitution 
and to destroy the integrity of the Union. 

Looked at in the light of subsequent events 
these facts, with their antecedent and attend- 
ant circumstances, are so significant that few 
now can fail to see and none need hesitate 
to say that “the abolition affair at Harper’s 
Ferry,” in the fall of ’59, was an appropriate pre- 
lude to that gigantic war which was so soon 
to follow it, and which, conducted on a scale 
commensurate with the magnitude of the 
work to be accomplished, effectually com- 
pleted what old John Brown so fatally began 
—a work concerning which the friends of 
Brown now boast that “ Lincoln with his 
proclamations, Grant and Sherman with their 
armies, and Sumner with his constitutional 
amendments, did little more than follow in 
the path which Brown had pointed out.” [F. B. 
Sanborn, in “Atlantic Monthly,” April, 1875.] 
But whatever difference of opinion yet exists 
as to who fired the first hostile gun in the 
South,— John Brown or General Beauregard, 
—one thing is certain: If it had not been for 
a comparatively small class of factious and 
implacable politicians in both sections,—the 
active abolitionists of the North and the 
secessionists fer se of the South,—there would 
have been no fratricidal civil war, especially 
if it had depended on the aforesaid extrem- 
ists to go to the front and do the fighting. 
But it is enough for us to know what was act- 
ually done during a maddened and misguided 
epoch and what our obvious duty is in these 
improving times of reéstablished peace, and, 
it is to be hoped, restored fraternity. 

Passing by the question, then, as to whether 
the Harper’s Ferry outbreak was “a legitimate 
consequence of the teachings of the Repub- 
lican party,” as was claimed at the time of 
its occurrence by some of the prominent 
leaders of that party ; disregarding also the 
kindred inquiry as to whether the forcible 
extinction of slavery in the South was the 
logical consummation of a foregone conclusion 
in the North, where it had long been labored 
for by a constantly increasing faction, who, 
professing to be governed in their political 
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action by a “ higher law” than the constity. 
tion, were willing to “let the Union slide” 
for the sake of abolition, and who, likewise 
on that account, opposing all compromises, 
persistently urged war at a time when many 
patriots, North and South, were nobly striy. 
ing to avert that calamity,—I will confine my. 
self here to outlining some of the scenes and 
incidents that occurred, partly under my per- 
sonal observation, at the time of Brown’s hos. 
tile incursion, for which he and his deluded 
followers paid the forfeit of their lives, and 
from which the people of the unfortunate town 
selected for his midnight raid may date the be. 
ginning ofthe end of their former prosperity. 

On the morning of the raid, Monday, 
Oct. 17, 1859, I was at my home near Shep. 
herdstown (ten miles west of Harper's Ferry), 
and had hardly finished breakfast when a car. 
riage came to the door with one of my daugh- 
ters, who told me that a messenger had arrived 
at Shepherdstown, a few minutes before, with 
the startling intelligence of a negro insurrec- 
tion at Harper’s Ferry! 

She could give no particulars, except that 
a number of armed abolitionists from the 
North—supposed to be some hundreds— 
had Stolen into “the Ferry” during the 
previous night, and, havir.g taken possession 
of the national armories and arsenal, were 
issuing guns to the negroes and shooting 
down unarmed citizens in the streets. Order- 
ing my horse, I started at once for Harper's 
Ferry, by way of Shepherdstown, where | 
found the people very much excited. Their 
first feeling, on hearing the news, had naturally 
been one of amazed and, with some, of amused 
incredulity, which, however, soon gave place 
to an intense and pardonable indignation. 

The only military organization of the 
precinct—a rifle company, called “The 
Hamtramck Guards”—had been ordered 
out, and as I rode through town the com- 
mand was nearly ready to take up its line 
of march for the Ferry, while a goodly num- 
ber of volunteers, with every sort of fire-arm, 
from old Tower muskets which had done 
service in colonial days to modern bird-guns, 
were joining them. I obsérved, in passing the 
farms along my route, that the negroes were 
at work as usual. When near Bolivar,—a 
suburb of Harper’s Ferry,—I saw a little old 
“darky” coming across a field toward me 
as fast as a pair of bandy legs, aided by a 
crooked stick, could carry him. From the 
frequent glances he cast over his shoulder 
and his urgent pace, it was evident that the 
old fellow was fleeing from some apprehended 
danger, and was fearfully demoralized. 

I hailed him with the inquiry: 

“ Well, uncle, which way ?” 
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HARPER'S FERRY 


“Sarvint, marster! I’se only gwine a piece 
inde country for ter git away from de Ferry.” 

“You seem to be in a hurry,” said I. 

«Yes, sah, I is dat, an’ it’s bout time ter be 
ina hurry when dey gits ter shootin’ sho ’nuff 
bullets at yer.” 

“Why, has any one been shooting at you ?” 

“No, not exactly at me, bless de Lord ! kase 
[didn’t give’em a chance ter. But dey’s been 
ashootin’ at pleanty folks down dar in de 
Ferry, an’ a-killen of ’em, too.” 

“Who's doing the killing ? ” 

“De Lord above knows, marster! But I 
hearn tell dis mornin’ dat some of de white 
folks allowed dey was abolitioners, come down 
for ter raise a ruction ’mong de colored people.” 

And on inquiring if any of the colored peo- 
ple had joined them, “ No-sah-ree !” was his 
prompt and emphatic answer, at the same 
time striking the ground with his stick, as if 
to give additional force to the denial. 

I insert this colloquy simply because it 
tends to illustrate the fears and feelings of 
the negroes at Harper’s Ferry as well as in 
the surrounding region, at the time of Brown’s 
abortive attempt to secure their aid. Some- 
what relieved by the assurance that the ne- 
groes had nothing to do with the trouble, I 
continued on my way to Harper’s Ferry, ar- 
nving a little before noon. 

It is necessary here to give a summary 
of the day’s doings up to the time of my 
amival at the Ferry, together with a prelim- 
mary explanation of Brown’s plans and 
preparations. From facts which are fully 
admitted by his friends, it is now known 
that for more than five and twenty years 
Brown had cherished the idea of making 
Slavery “insecure” in the States where it 
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existed by a preconcerted series of hostile 
raids and servile insurrections, and that at 
least two years previous to his raid on 
Harper’s Ferry he had selected it as a suit- 
able place for the initial attack. His three 
principal reasons for choosing the Ferry as his 
point dappui were: (1) The presence of a 
large slave population in what is known as 
“the Lower Valley,” which is that fair and 
fertile portion of the great valley of Virginia 
embraced within the angle formed by the 
Potomac and Shenandoah rivers before their 
confluence at Harper’s Ferry; (2) the prox- 
imity of the Blue Ridge range of mountains, 
where, in their rocky recesses and along their 
densely wooded slopes, he would be compar 
atively safe from pursuit and better able to 
protect himself from attack ; (3) because of 
the location at Harper’s Ferry of the United 
States armories and arsenal, in which were 
always stored many thousand stands of arms 
without sufficient guard to protect them. 

His plan was to make the Blue Ridge 
Mountains his base of operations and, de- 
scending from them at night with his armed 
marauders, to attack the unprotected villages 
and isolated farm-houses within his reach, 
wherever and whenever his incursions would 
probably be least expected. 

These raids were to be made on the Pied 
mont side of the Blue Ridge, as well as in the 
Valley,—* his forces acting as infantry or cav- 
alry,” according to circumstances, and to have 
no scruples against taking the horses of the 
slave-holders and other needed property. 

As many of the slaves as could be induced 
to abandon their homes were to be armed 
and drilled, and, by recruiting his “ army of 
occupation” in this way, he expected soon 
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to raise a large body of blacks, reénforced by 
such white men as he could enlist, with 
which he believed he could maintain him- 
self successfully in the mountains, and, by 
a predatory war, so harass and paralyze the 
people along the Blue Ridge, through Virginia 
and Tennessee into Alabama, that the whole 
South would become alarmed and slavery be 
made so insecure that the slave-holders them- 
selves, for their own safety and that of their 
families, would be compelled to emancipate 
their negroes. It was, also, a part of his plan 
to seize the prominent slave-owners and hold 
them prisoners either “for the purposes of 
retaliation,” or as hostages for the safety of 
hinself and his band, to be ransomed only 
upon the surrender of a specified number of 
their slaves, who were to be given their free- 
dom in exchange for that of their masters. 

When Brown went to Europe in 1848, to 
sell Ohio wool, it is said that he inspected 
fortifications on the Continent, “ with a view 
of applying the knowledge thus gained, with 
modifications of his own, to mountain war- 
fare in the United States”; and though not 
much given to books, he read all he could 
get that treated of insurrectionary warfare. 
Plutarch’s account of the stand made for years 
by Sertorius, the Spanish chieftain, against the 
combined power of the Romans, it is said, 
was frequently referred to by him in conver- 
sation with his friends, as also the war against 
the Russians by Schamyl, the Circassian chief; 
that against the United States by Osceola, in 
the Everglades of Florida; and that so suc- 
cessfully fought by Toussaint L’Ouverture 
and Dessalines, in St. Domingo. He like- 
wise regarded his own bloody experiences in 
Kansas as so many practical lessons on the 
skirmish line ; and he also believed himself to 
be an appointed agent of Deity in the work 
he intended to do. 

He allowed few of his friends besides his 
immediate followers to know his plans; but 
there were certain pseudo-philanthropists in 
the North who knew all about them, and who 
now boast that, with a full knowledge of 
his intentions, they “ were indifferent to the 
reproach of having aided him” with means 
for their execution. While the self-sacrificing 
bravery of Brown has a claim to our respect 
and admiration, however much we may con- 
demn his unlawful and treacherous attack, 
Southern people can feel only abhorrence and 
contempt for the cowardly conspirators who 
encouraged his design without having the 
manliness to share its dangers. 

John Brown’s first appearance south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line was on June 3oth, 
1859, at Hagerstown, in Maryland. Com- 
ing from Chambersburg, in company with a 


man named Anderson, who was one of his 
“lieutenants,” they remained over night 
there, “ passing themselves off for Yankees 
going through the mountains in search of 
minerals.” On July 3, he appeared at Har. 
per’s Ferry, under the assumed name of 
Smith, with his two sons—Watson and Oliver 
—and “ Lieutenant ”Anderson, passing that 
night at a small tavern in Sandy Hook, a 
hamlet on the left, or Maryland, bank of the 
Potomac, about a mile below the Ferry. The 
next day, July 4, a farmer, whom [| knew 
very well, met them on a mountain road 
above the Ferry, when, in reply to his remark: 
“ Well, gentlemen, I suppose you are out hunt. 
ing minerals ?” Brown said, “ No, we are not: 
we are looking for land.” He said they were 
“ farmers from the western part of New York.” 
whose crops had been so “cut off” by the 
frosts, that they had concluded to settle far 
ther south. 

Subsequent conversations directed Brown's 
attention to a small tract further up the road, 
about five miles from the Ferry, belonging 
to the heirs of Dr. Booth Kennedy, and a few 
weeks later he rented a portion of it, includ- 
ing “ the improvements,” which consisted of 
a plain two-storied log-house with a high 
basement, and a small outhouse or shop, 
which was also of logs; for which, with the 
right to fire-wood and pasture for a horse and 
cow, he paid, in advance, thirty-five dollars, 
taking the property until the first of March fol- 
lowing. The place was admirably adapted to 
the purposes of concealment, being some- 
what remote from other settlements, sur- 
rounded by dense forests, with its houses 
some distance back from the rarely traveled 
public road in front of them, and almost 
entirely hidden from view by undergrowth. 

Having thus secured a suitable hiding-place, 
his men began to gather there,— coming from 
the North, one or two at a time, at intervals, 
and generally in the night. Meanwhile, there 
also arrived quietly from the same quarter— 
great precautions being used to conceal their 
destination as well as their contents — a number 
of boxes filled with guns, pistols, pikes, pow- 
der, and percussion caps, together with nxed 
ammunition, swords, bayonets, blankets, can- 
vas for tents, tools of all kinds, maps and 
stationery,; so that few camps were ever 
more fully supplied for an active campaign 
than was Old John Brown’s mountain aerie. 

Sunday night, October 16th, was fixed for 
the foray; and at eight o’clock that evening, 
Brown said to his companions : “ Come, men, 
get on your arms; we will proceed to the 
Ferry.” They took with them a one-horse 
wagon, in which were placed a parcel of pikes, 
torches, and some tools, including a crow-bar 
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and sledge-hammer, and in which also Brown 
himself rode as far as the Ferry. 
Brown’s actual force, all told, consisted of 
only twenty-two men including himself, three 
of whom never crossed the Potomac. Five of 
those who did cross were negroes, 
of whom three were fugitive slaves. = *D~.9, 
Ten of them were killed in Virginia ; 
seven were hanged there, and five 
are said to have escaped, viz., two 
of those who crossed the river, and 
the three who did not cross. Six 
of the white men were members of 
Brown's family, or connected with it 
by marriage, and five of these paid 
the forfeit of their lives to the Vir- 
ginians. Owen Brown is the only one 
ofthe whole party who now survives. 
The following is a list of the 
party with their respective ti- 
tles, according to commis- 
sions given them under 
authority of the “ Provis- 
ional Government,” which 
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among the actual invaders who did not hold 
commissions—all compliments of that kind 
having been monopolized by the white men 
of the party, as a practical commentary on 
their professions of fraternity and equality. 


JOHN BROWN’'S FORT 


Brown intended to establish in the South, the 
constitution for which had been adopted by “a 
quiet convention,” held in Canada for the pur- 
pose, over which Brown presided: John Brown, 
“commander-in-chief”; John Henry Kagi, 
“adjutant, second in command,” and “ secre- 
lary of war”; Aaron C. Stevens, “ captain ” ; 
Watson Brown, “captain”; Oliver Brown, 
“captain”; John E. Cook, “captain” ; Charles 
Plummer Tidd, “captain”; William H. Lee- 
man, “lieutenant” ; Albert Hazlett, “ lieuten- 
ant;” Owen Brown, “ lieutenant” ; Jeremiah G. 
Anderson, “lieutenant” ; Edwin Coppic, “lieu- 
tenant”; William Thompson, “lieutenant” ; 
Dauphin Thompson, “lieutenant”; Shie/ds 
Green; Dangerfield Newby; John A. Cope- 
land; Osborn P. Anderson; Lewis Leary ; 
Stewart Taylor; Barclay Coppic, and Francis 
Jackson Merriam. The three last named were 
left at the Kennedy farm as a guard, and did 
not cross the river; the five names italicized 
were colored men, and the only persons, 


The army, so fully officered beforehand, was 
not yet raised. According to certain “ gen- 
eral orders,” issued by Brown, October roth, 
a week before his raid, his forces were to be 
“ divided into battalions of four companies, 
which would contain, when full, seventy-two 
men including officers in each company, or 
two hundred and eighty-eight in the battalion. 
Each company was to be divided into “ bands” 
of seven men under a corporal, and every two 
“bands ” made a “section” under a sergeant. 

When Brown's party arrived opposite the 
Ferry at the entrance to the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad bridge over the Potomac,— 
along the side of which there was, as now, 
a wagon road,—two of the number (Cook 
and Tidd) were detailed to tear down the 
telegraph wires, while two more (Kagi and 
Stevens), crossing the bridge in advance of 
the others, captured the night - watchman, 
whose name was Williams, and who was 
entirely too old to make any effective resist- 
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ance. Leaving Watson Brown and Stewart 
Taylor as a guard at the Virginia end of the 
bridge, and taking old Williams, the watch- 
man, with them, the rest of the company 
proceeded with Brown and his one-horse 
wagon to the gate of the United States 
armory, which was not more than sixty yards 
distant from the bridge. Finding it locked, 
they peremptorily ordered the armory watch- 
man, Daniel Whelan, who was on the inner 
side of the gate, to open ‘t, which he as 
peremptorily refused to do. "In his testimony 
before the U. S. Senate committee, of which 
Mr. Mason of Virginia was chairman, Whelan 
described this scene so graphically that I here 
quote a part of it, as follows: 


“* Open the gate!’ said they. I said ‘I could not if 
I was stuck,’ and one of them jumped up on the pier 
of the gate over my head, and another fellow ran and 
nut his hand on me and caught me by the coat and 
Feld me. I was inside and they were outside, and the 
fellow standing over my head upon the pier. And 
then, when I would not open the gate for them, five 
or six ran from the wagon, clapped their guns against 
my breast, and told me I should deliver up the key. 
I told them I could not, and another fellow said they 
had not time now to be waiting for a key, but to go to 
the wagon and bring out a crowbar and a large ham- 
mer and they would soon get in.” 


After telling how, with their crowbar and 
sledge, they broke the fastenings of the gate, 
Whelan went on to testify : 


“ They told me to be very still and make no noise, 
or else they would put me to eternity. . * 2 
that, the head man of them, Brown, said to me: ‘I 
came here from Kansas, and this is a slave State. I 
want to free all the negroes in this State; I have pos- 
session now of the United States armory, and if the 
citizens interfere with me I must only burn the town 
and have blood.” 


Edwin Coppic and Hazlett were next sent 
across the street to break into the United 
States arsenal, which stood within another 
inclosure and where there was no guard 
whatever; while, at the same time, Oliver 
Brown and William Thompson occupied the 
bridge over the Shenandoah near the arsenal, 
and Kagi, with John Copeland, went up the 
Shenandoah to the Government rifle-works, 
about half a mile above, where there was an- 
other superannuated and unarmed watchman 
to encounter, whom they likewise captured, 
and then they took possession of * the works.” 

It was now near midnight. Brown’s next 
step was to dispatch Stevens, Cook, and 
others, six in all, to the country to capture 
my life-long friend and college-mate Colonel 
Lewis W. Washington, and also to kidnap 
his negroes. In capturing Colonel Washing- 
ton, they also seized the historic dress-sword 
which had been given by Frederick the 
Great to George Washington, with the mem- 
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orable words: “ From the oldest soldier to 
the greatest,” together with one of a pair of 
pistols presented by La Fayette to Genera) 
Washington, and some other valuable arms 
They brought Colonel Washington to Harper's 
Ferry in his own carriage, and his negro men 
in his four-horse farm-wagon,—st pping on 
their way at the house of another farmer. 
Mr. Alstadt, whom they likewise took pris- 
oner, together with his son and men-servants. 
all of whom were taken under guard to 
Brown at the armory, arriving there before 
daylight. 

In the meantime, the eastern-bound passen 
ger train on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail. 
road arrived at the Ferry after midnight, and 
was detained there until daylight by Brown's 
order, his son Watson stopping the train as it 
approached the station. The passengers were 
at a loss to comprehend the cause of the de- 
lay, some of them supposing it to be a strike 
of railroad hands, and others thinking it was 
an émeute among the armorers. While they 
were yet in ignorance of the real cause, an 
incident occurred at about half-past one o'clock 
which served sufficiently to show, at least, the 
murderous character of the insurgents. 

Shepherd Haywood, one of the most +e- 
spectable free negroes in the county and the 
regular railroad porter, employed to look 
after the luggage of passengers, had occa 
sion to see the night-watchman, Williams, 
whose post of duty was on the bridge 

After calling him once or twice a 
ting no response, he walked out upon the 
bridge. But he had gotten only a short dis- 
tance from the entrance of the bridge, when 
he was confronted by two strange men, who, 
pointing their guns at him, commanded him 
to halt. The poor fellow was naturally fright- 
ened, and, either mistaking the purport of the 
order, or else confused by the suddenness of 
the summons, turned around to go back to 
the railroad office, when he was fired upon by 
Watson Brown and Stewart Taylor, one of their 
balls inflicting a mortal wound. Haywood died 
between twelve and one o'clock the next day. 

This was the first victim of the foray, and 
there is a suggestive significance in the fact 
that it was an inoffensive free negro, and that 
his assassination was as cowardly was 
cruel and uncalled for. This firing 
first intimation that any of the citizens 
Ferry had —except, of course, the « 
watchmen—that there was an enem) 
midst. Several persons living near th« 
were awakened by it, some of whom got up 
and looked out of their windows to ascertain 
the cause. But as they heard nothing more, 
and it was too dark to distinguish objects 4 
few feet from them, they concluded that the 
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noise had been occasioned by midnight rev- 
ders shooting off their pistols in sport, and 
+ returned to their beds. 

One of these awakened citizens, however, 
Dr. Starry, was not so easily contented to lie 
down again without looking a little further 
into the matter, as he had heard a cry of dis- 
tress following the shots, and his professional 
instincts prompted him to go to the relief of 
the sufferer. The wounded negro had man- 
aged to make his way back to the office of Mr. 
Beckham, the railroad agent, where the Doc- 
tor found him lying upon the floor, writhing in 

ony. After doing what he could to make him 
more comfortable, and having learned from 
him the circumstances under which he had 
been shot, the Doctor started out to investi- 
gate more fully the situation. 

When he had watched the movements of 
the raiders for some time and from different 
points of observation, he was enabled to form 
an idea of what they had done and were then 
doing, though not of their ulterior designs ; for 
he thought that their only object was robbery. 
With this idea in his mind he determined 
to arouse Mr. Kitzmiller, the chief clerk, who, 
in the absence of Colonel Alfred H. Barbour, 
the superintendent, had official charge of 
the armories. So, getting out his horse, he 
made his way to Kitzmiller’s house, which 
was in quite a different part of the town; and 
having informed him of the condition of 
things at the armory, he rode: on to Bolivar 
and elsewhere, arousing the people as he went. 
By this time it was broad daylight, and some 
of the citizens were appearing in the streets. 
Such of them, in the lower part of the town 
neas the Government works, as had occasion 
to pass down Shenandoah and High streets, 
were surprised to see them picketed near their 
intersection, and, as may be supposed, their 
surprise was not diminished on being rudely 
told they were prisoners and being unceremo- 
niously marched to a building in the armory 
yard which Brown had appropriated as head- 
quarters for himself and as a “ calaboose” 
for his captives, of whom some thirty or forty 
altogether were thus taken and held by him. 

One of the citzens by the name of Boerley, 
—a well-to-do grocer, and an Irishman by 
buth,— when walking quietly along not far 
from his residence, happened to get within 
range of a picket,—a black fellow who called 
humself Dangerfield Newby,— whereupon the 
negro raised his rifle and without a word of 
warning shot him dead, with as little com- 
punction as if he had been a mad dog. 

_ It was now about seven o'clock, by which 

ime most of the people of the town had 

been warned of the raid and its real object. 

Accordingly, messengers were sent for assist- 
Vou. XXVI.— 38. 
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ance to the neighboring towns, while prompt 
and effective steps were taken by the citizens 
of the Ferry to resist the insurgents, whose 
force was supposed to be far greater than it 
really was, from the fact of Brown’s making an 
ostentatious display of sentinels outside of the 
armory buildings while keeping up from their 
interiors a desultory fire upon the citizens, 
when any of them appeared in sight. 

There was unavoidable delay in the prep- 
erations for a fight, because of the scarcity of 
weapons ; for only a few squirrel guns and 
fowling-pieces could be found. There were 
then at Harper’s Ferry thousands and tens 
of thousands of muskets and rifles of the 
most approved patterns, but they were all 
boxed up in the arsenal, and the arsenal was in 
the hands of the enemy. And such, too, was 
the scarcity of ammunition that, after using up 
the limited supply of lead found in the village 
stores, pewter plates and spoons had to be melt- 
ed and molded into bullets for the occasion. 

By nine o'clock a number of indifferently 
armed citizens assembled on Camp Hill and 
decided that the party, consisting of half a 
dozen men, should cross the Potomac a short 
distance above the Ferry, and, going down 
the tow-path of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal as far as the railway bridge, should 
attack the two sentinels stationed there, who, 
by the way, had been reénforced by four more 
of Brown’s party. Another small party under 
Captain Medler was to cross the Shenandoah 
and take position opposite the rifle works, 
while Captain Avis, with a sufficient force, 
should take possession of the Shenandoah 
bridge, and Captain Roderick, with some of 
the armorers, should post themselves on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway west of the 
Ferry just above the armories. 

These movements and dispositions were 
made with commendable promptness under 
the general direction of Colonels Robert W. 
Baylor and John T. Gibson —the former being 
the ranking officer by right of seniority. Thus 
was cut off Brown's retreat to the mountains in 
Maryland across the Potomac, or to those in 
Virginia across the Shenandoah. Shortly after 
the first of the above-mentioned parties had 
crossed the Potomac and driven the enemy’s 
sentinels from the Maryland end of the bridge 
to its Virginia entrance, the “Jefferson 
Guards,” under Captain Moore, and the 
“ Botts Greys,” under Captain Lawson Botts, 
arrived at the Ferry from Charlestown ; and the 
former company being immediately sent over 
the river at the “Old Furnace,” to reénforce 
those who had crossed before them into Mary- 
land, as soon as they had reached the railway 
bridge charged across it, killing one of the 
insurgent sentinels and capturing another 
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(William Thompson), whom they confined in 
the railway hotel facing the bridge. 

Cook and Tidd, of Brown’s party, were at 
this time in Maryland, having been sent early 
in the morning to the Kennedy farm with 
Colonel Washington’s farm-wagon and some 
of his servants to bring down the boxes of 
Sharpe rifles, Ames pistols, pikes, etc., to a 
school-house about a mile above the Ferry, 
which was intended to be a convenient depot 
of supplies for the raiders in the event of their 
falling back into Maryland. So, of course, as 
the bridge was no longer in possession of the 
insurgents, they were unable to rejoin their 
companions now cooped up in the armoriesand 
rifle works. Just after the Botts Greys reached 
the Ferry, a man reported to its captain that he 
had come from the “ Gault House” (a small 
tavern situated near the arsenal at the junction 
of the two rivers commanding the mouth of the 
bridge and a view of the armory yard), where 
there was but one man, its proprietor (George 
Chambers), who was maintaining an unequal 
skirmish with the raiders, had but one load 
left for his gun, and wanted reénforcements. 

Captain Botts called for twenty volunteers 
to go with him, and more than twice the 
number stepped out from the ranks. They 
had great difficulty in getting to the tavern, 
being obliged, in order to avoid a raking fire 
from the raiders, to make a detour around 
the base of the hill under “ Jefferson’s Rock,” 
and along the bank of the Shenandoah, and 
then to climb up a wall thirty feet high so as 
to enter the house by a cellar window, reach- 
ing their destination just as Chambers fired his 
last shot,which wounded the insurgent Stevens. 

About the same time, Mr. George Turner, 
who had the respect and esteem of the entire 
community, was killed. He was a graduate 
of West Point. When he heard that his friend, 
Colonel Lewis Washington, had been forcibly 
abducted by a band of ruffians, and was a 
prisoner in their hands, he started at once for 
the Ferry. As he rode into the upper part 
of the town, some one handed him a shot- 
gun for his protection. Dismounting from his 
horse, he walked down High street, which 
runs parallel with and only a few paces from 
the long range of buildings in the armory 
grounds. When he had approached within 
some fifty yards of the corner of High and 
Shenandoah streets, the same negro— Dan- 
gerfield Newby—who had killed Boerley, 
saw him coming, and, taking deliberate aim, 
shot him dead. But the assassin himself was 
soon made to bite the dust. For one of the 
armorers, by the name of Bogert, a few min- 
utes afterward got the opportunity of a shot 
at him from an upper window of Mrs. Ste- 
phenson’s house at the corner of High and 


Shenandoah streets, and killed him on the 
spot. I saw his body while it was yet warm as 
it lay on the pavement in front of the arsenaj 
yard, and I never saw, on any battle-field, a 
more hideous musket-wound than his. For 
his throat was cut literally from ear to ear. 
which was afterward accounted for by the 
fact that the armorer, having no bullets, had 
charged his musket with a six-inch iron spike. 

As already mentioned, it was a little before 
noon when I reached Harper’s Ferry on the 
day of the raid. By that time Brown and 
those of his party who were with him in the 
armory buildings were completely hemmed 
in. The bridges over both rivers, north and 
east, together with the western or upper end 
of the armory grounds, were in possession of 
the citizens, who occupied every “coign of 
vantage” from which they could get a fair shot 
at the insurgents, who, on their part, fighting 
from under cover of the buildings, were 
equally on the alert to retaliate in kind, so 
that there was a lively little skirmish going on 
when I got there, which I watched for some 
time from an open space on High street over- 
looking the lower part of the armory yard. 
Seeing that there was no probability of the 
escape of the insurgents, surrounded as they 
were on all sides,— with the volunteer citizens 
on both flanks, the Potomac in their front, and 
in their rear the town, which was becoming 
rapidly filled with people from every portion 
of the county, and ascertaining, also, that no 
attempt would be made to take the armories 
by assault before the arrival of the volunteers 
from Martinsburg and Shepherdstown,—! 
returned to the upper part of the town, where 
I had left my horse, and rode around toward 
the rifle-works, getting there in time to see the 
assault made on them which drove Kagi and 
his party pell-mell out of the rear of the build- 
ing into the Shenandoah River, where a very 
exciting scene occurred ; for, as soon as the in- 
surgents were recognized attempting to cross the 
river, there was a shout among the citizens, who 
opened a hot fire upon them from both banks. 

The river at that point runs rippling over a 
rocky bed, and at ordinary stages of the water 
is easily forded. The raiders, finding their 
retreat to the opposite shore intercepted by 
Medler’s men, made for a large flat rock near 
the middle of the stream. Before reaching 
it, however, Kagi fell and died in the water, 
apparently without a struggle. Four others 
reached the rock, where, for a while, they 
made an ineffectual stand, returning the fire 
of the citizens. But it was not long before 
two of them were killed outright and another 
prostrated by a mortal wound, leaving Cope- 
land, a mulatto, standing alone and un- 
harmed upon their rock of refuge. 
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Thereupon, a Harper’s Ferry man, James 
H. Holt, dashed into the river, gun in hand, 
to capture Copeland, who, as he approached 
him, made a show of fight by pointing his 
gun at Holt, who halted and leveled his ; but, 
to the surprise of the lookers-on, neither of 
their weapons were discharged, both having 
been rendered temporarily useless, as I after- 
ward learned, from being wet. Holt, how- 
ever, as he again advanced, continued to snap 
his gun, while Copeland did the same. — 

Reaching the rock, Holt clubbed his gun 
and we expected to see a hand to hand fight 
between them; but the mulatto, showing the 
white feather, flung down his weapon and 
surrendered. Copeland, when he was brought 
ashore, was badly frightened, and well he 
might be in the midst of the excited crowd who 
surrounded him, some of whom began to knot 
their handkerchiefs together, with ominous 
threats of “ Lynch law.” But better counsels 
prevailed, and he was taken before a magistrate, 
who committed him to jail to await his trial. 

When I returned to my former place of 
observation on High street, the expected 
reénforcements from Martinsburg and Shep- 
herdstown had arrived, as also a small body 
of cavalry under Lieutenant Hess, the latter of 
whom (dismounted) were, with the Shepherds- 
town company, posted on Shenandoah street 
near the armory gate at the lower or eastern end 
of the grounds, while the men from Martinsburg 
and those under Roderick prepared to charge 
the raiders from the upper or western end. 

The charge, which I witnessed, was spir- 
ited and made in the face of the concentrated 
fire of Brown’s party, who were forced to re- 
treat into the engine-house near the armory 
gate, where nine or ten of the most prominent 
of the prisoners had been previously placed 
by Brown as hostages for his own safety and 
that of his companions. Watson Brown was 
wounded when this charge was made, also 
several of the citizens, among whom was a 
gallant young man by the name of George 
Wollet, whom I particularly noticed among 
the foremost of the Martinsburg men until he 
was disabled by a shot in his wrist. A young 
lawyer, also from Martinsburg, George Mur- 
phy, was wounded in the leg, and an old gen- 
tleman of the county, Mr. Watson, who was 
seventy-five years of age, had the stock of his 
gun shattered as he raised it to his shoulder 
to shoot. Thomas P. Young, of Charlestown, 
who was permanently disabled during the day, 
got his wound, too, I think, in this charge; 
but of this I am not so certain. 

Brown, having now barricaded himself and 
prisoners in the engine-house,—a small but 
substantial building of brick, still standing,— 
said to “Phil,” one of Alstadt’s kidnapped 


servants, “ You're a pretty stout-looking fel- 
low ; can’t you knock a hole through there 
for me ?” at the same time handing him some 
mason’s tools with which he compelled him to 
make several loopholes in the walls through 
which to shoot. He also fastened, with ropes, 
the large double door of the house so as to 
permit its folding leaves (which opened in- 
ward) to be partly separated so that he might 
fire through that opening. 

These arrangements having been hurriedly 
made, Brown and his men opened an indis- 
criminate fire upon the citizens. While they 
were thus shooting at every one they saw, 
without regard to his being armed or not, Mr. 
Fountain Beckham, station agent, who was 
then mayor of the town, happened to walk 
out upon the depot platform near his office ; 
when, incautiously exposing himself, he was 
instantly shot down, though it was evident 
he was unarmed, as he had his hands in 
his pockets at the time. This was the fourth 
victim of the foray. 

When Mr. Beckham’s friends upon the plat- 
form saw him fall dead in their presence,— 
shot through the heart without a word of 
warning,—killed without having taken any 
part in the fight, notwithstanding the special 
provocation he had received that morning in 
having his favorite servant murdered by the 
men who had now caused his own death,— 
their rage became uncontrollable, and they 
impulsively rushed into the railroad hotel to 
take summary vengeance on the prisoner, 
Thompson, who was confined there. But the 
lady of the house, Miss Christine C. Fouke, a 
most estimable woman, placing herself in front 
of the prisoner, declared that as long as he 
was under the shelter of her roof she would 
protect him, with her life, from harm,— which 
for a time saved the prisoner from death. 
But the respite was a brief one, for the mad- 
dened crowd soon brought him forth upon 
the platform where he was immediately shot, 
and his body thrown over the parapet of the 
bridge into the river below. 

One of the raiders, Leeman, was discovered 
trying to escape across the river ; and having 
been fired on and wounded, an excited vol- 
unteer from Martinsburg waded out to where 
he was in the water and killed him, it was 
said, after he had surrendered. 

Shortly after, the charge was made which 
brought Brown to bay in the engine-house ; 
and while I was yet standing at the point on 
High street whence I had witnessed the 
fight, where there was an unobstructed view 
across the river, I heard tHe hum of a ball as 
it went singing by me, and presently it was 
followed by another which passed in unpleas- 
ant proximity tomy head. There were several 
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persons with me at the time who were armed 
and who, discovering by the smoke that the 
shots, so evidently meant for ourselves, had 
come from a clump of small trees on the 
mountain side across the river, fired a volley 
in that direction which silenced the unseen 
marksman. I refer to this trifling incident 
only because it was mentioned by Cook in 
his “ Confession,” as follows : 

“T saw,” said he, “that our party were 
completely surrounded, and as I saw a body 
of men on High street firing down upon them, 
though they were about half a mile distant 
from me, I thought I would draw their fire 
upon myself; I therefore raised my rifle and 
took the best aim I could and fired. It had 
the desired effect, for the very instant the 
party returned it. Several shots were ex- 
changed. The last one they fired at me cut 
a small limb I had hold of just below my 
hand, and gave me a fall of about fifteen feet, 
by which I was severely bruised, and my flesh 
somewhat lacerated.” 

It was now near nightfall, and the gathering 
gloom of a drizzly evening began to obscure 
surrounding objects, making it so difficult to 
distinguish them that, as if by common con- 
sent on both sides, active operations were 
suspended. 

At this time a conference was held by three 
or four of the principal officers in command, 
to which two or three civilians, including my- 
self, were invited,—the object of the consulta- 
tion being to determine whether or not to take 
the engine-house by assault at once, or to wait 
until morning. 

It was represented to us by the prisoners 
whom Brown had released, when he selected 
out of their number nine or ten to be held as 
hostages in the engine-house, that, if an at- 
tempt should be made to carry it by storm at 
night, it would be impossible to distinguish the 
hostages from the insurgents ; and that Brown 
would probably place the former in front 
of his own party as a protection, and thereby 
cause them to receive the brunt of the attack. 

It was also urged that the raiders were 
then as securely imprisoned in their place of 
refuge as if incarcerated in the county jail, 
and could be taken in the morning without 
much risk to our friends. Before deciding the 
question under consideration, it was thought 
proper, at any rate, to send Brown a sum- 
mons to surrender, and a respectable farmer 
of the neighborhood, Mr. Samuel S 
was selected to make the demand,—a duty 
which he undertook very willingly, although 
it was not unattended with danger, as the 
usages of ordinary warfare had been more 
than once disregarded, during the day, by 
tthe belligerents on both sides. Mr. S. was a 
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man of indomitable energy, undoubted coy. 
age, and of such a genial disposition as to make 
him a general favorite ; but he was somewhat 
eccentric and so fond of using Sesquipedalia 
verba that, occasionally, he was betrayed there. 
by into those peculiarities of speech which char. 
acterized the conversation of Mrs. Malaprop, 

Tying a white handkerchief to the ferrule 
of a faded umbrella, he went forth upon his 
mission with a self-imposed gravity becoming 
his own appreciation of its importance. 

Marching up to the door of the engine- 
house, he called out in stentorian tones, 

“ Who commands this fortification ?” 

“ Captain Brown, of Kansas,” was the an. 
swer, from within the building. 

“Well, Captain Brown, of Kansas,” cop- 
tinued Mr. S., with his voice pitched in the 
same high key, “I am sent here, sir, by the 
authorities in command, for to summon you 
to surrender; and, sir, I do it in the name 
of the Commonwealth of old Virginia—God 
bless her! ” 

“What terms do you offer?” inquired 
Brown. 

“Terms!” exclaimed S. “I heard noth- 
ing said about them, sir, by those who sent 
me. What terms do you want?” 

“T want to be allowed,” said Brown, “to 
take my men and prisoners across the bridge 
to Maryland and as far up the river as the 
lock-house [which was about a mile above] 
where I will release the prisoners unharmed, 
provided no pursuit shall be made until I get 
beyond that point.” 

To which S. replied by saying: 

“Captain, you'll have to put that down 
in writing.” 

“It’s too dark to write,” answered Brown. 

“ Pshaw !” said S.; “ that’s nonsense,—for 
you needn’t tell me that an old soldier like 
you hasn’t got all the modern conveniences. 
So, if you don’t write your terms down, in 
black and white, I wont take ’em back to 
those who sent me.” 

Thereupon, a light was struck in the 
engine-house, and presently a piece of paper 
was handed out to S., on which Brown had 
written what he wished to have accorded him. 

The proposed terms were, of course, in- 
admissible ; and after the paper containing 
them had been read by two or three of us, 
it was handed to Lawson Botts, who threw 
it contemptuously upon the floor, and placing 
his foot on it, said: 

“ Gentlemen, this is adding insult to injury. 
I think we ought to storm the engine-house, 
and take those fellows without further delay.” 

But the representations of the released pns- 
oners, already mentioned, caused the contem- 
plated assault to be postponed for the night. 
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The next morning the first thing I learned 
was that Colonel Robert E. Lee and Lieuten- 
ant]. E. B. Stuart (both of whom subsequent- 
ly gained fame as Confederate leaders) had 
amved about midnight with a small body of 
marines from Washington, and that Colonel 
Lee had assumed command of all the forces 
assembled in the place. Having the pleasure 
of his acquaintance, I lost no time in calling 
upon him, when he informed me that he in- 
tended at once to take Brown and his party. 
Accordingly, at about seven o'clock, a detach- 
ment of marines—three of whom had heavy 
sledge-hammers—were marched up to the 
west end of the “ watch-house” which hid 
them from the insurgents, and which was 
under the same roof as the engine-house, be- 
ing separated from it only by a brick partition. 
Colonel Lee himself (who was not in uni- 
form) took a position outside of the armory 
gate, within thirty paces of the engine-house, 
but protected from those within it by one of 
the heavy brick pillars of the railing that 
surrounded the inclosure. 

All now being in readiness, Colonel Lee 
beckoned to Stuart, who, accompanied by a 
citizen displaying a flag of truce, approached 
the engine-house. 

A parley then ensued between Stuart and 
Brown, which was watched with breathless 
interest by the crowd. 

‘Although from the position I occupied 
(which was, probably, some sixty paces from 
the engine-house) I could not hear the con- 
versation between them, I often afterward 
heard it detailed by Stuart, when sharing his 
tent or sitting with him by his camp fire, and 
therefore am enabled to confirm the correct- 
ness of the report of it, made by my friend 
and former comrade, Major John Esten Cooke, 
in a graphic account given by him. Stuart 
began by saying : 

“Youare Ossawattomie Brown, of Kansas?” 

“Well, they do call me that sometimes, 
Lieutenant,” said Brown. 

“T thought I remembered meeting you in 
Kansas,” continued Stuart. “This is a bad 
business you are engaged in, Captain. The 
United States troops have arrived, and I am 
sent to demand your surrender.” 

“Upon what terms ?” asked Brown. 

“ The terms,” replied Stuart, “are that you 
shall surrender to the officer commanding the 
troops, who will protect you and your men 
from the crowd, and guarantee you a fair trial 
by the civil authorities.” 

“TI can’t surrender on such terms,” said 
Brown; “you must allow me to leave this 
place with my party and prisoners for the 
lock-house on the Maryland side. There I 
will release the prisoners, and as soon as this 
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is done, you and your troops may fire on us 
and pursue us.” 

“T have no authority to agree to such an 
arrangement,” said Stuart, “ my orders being 
to demand your surrender on the terms I 
have stated.” 

“ Well, Lieutenant,” replied Brown, “I see 
we can’t agree. You have the numbers on 
me, but you know we soldiers are not afraid 
of death. I would as leave die by a bullet as 
on the gallows.” 

“Is that your final answer, Captain ? ” in- 
quired Stuart. 

“ Yes,” said Brown. 

This closed the interview. Thereupon Stu- 
art bowed, and as he turned to leave made 
a sign, previously agreed upon, to Colonel 
Lee, who immediately raised his hand, which 
was the signal of assault. Instantly the storm- 
ing party under Lieutenant Green, consisting 
of a dozen marines, sprang forward from be- 
hind the angle of the wall that had concealed 
them, and for perhaps two minutes or more 
the blows of the sledge-hammers on the door 
of the engine-house sounded with startling 
distinctness, and were reéchoed from the 
rocky sides of the lofty mountains that rose 
in all their rugged majesty around us. 

As yet, to our surprise, there was no shot 
fired by the insurgents, nor any sound heard 
from within the engine-house. Unable to 
batter down its doors, the men with the sledges 
threw them aside, at a sign from Stuart, and 
withdrew behind the adjoining building. Then 
there was a brief pause of oppressive silence, 
as some twenty-five or thirty more marines 
were seen coming down the yard with a long 
ladder that had been leaning against one of 
the shops. Nearing the engine-house they 
started into a run, and dashed their impro- 
vised battering ram against the door with a 
crashing sound, but not with sufficient force 
to effect an entrance. Falling back a short 
distance they made another run, delivering 
another blow, and as they did so a volley was 
fired by the conspirators, and two of the ma- 
rines let go the ladder—both wounded and 
one of them mortally. Two others’ quickly 
took their places, and the third blow, splinter- 
ing the right-hand leaf of the door, caused it 
to lean inward sufficiently to admit a man. 
Just then Lieutenant Green, who had been 
standing close to the wall, sword in hand, 
leaped upon the inclining door-leaf, which, 
yielding to his weight, fell inside and he him- 
self disappeared from our view in the interior 
of the building. There was a shot, some in- 
articulate exclamations, and a short struggle 
inside the engine-house, and then, as our 
rescued friends emerged from the smoke that 
filled it, followed by marines bringing out the 
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prisoners, the pent-up feelings of the specta- 
tors found appropriate expression in a general 
shout. 

As Colonel Lewis Washington came out I 
hastened to him with my congratulations, and 
to my inquiry : 

“ Lewis, old fellow, how do you feel ?” 

He replied, with characteristic emphasis : 

“ Feel! Why, I feel as hungry as a hound 
and as dry as a powder-horn ; for, only think 
of it, I’ve not had anything to eat for forty 
odd hours, and notaing better to drink than 
water out of a horsc-bucke!” 

He told me that when Lieutenant Green 
leaped into the engine-house, he greeted 
him with the exclamation: ‘God bless you, 
Green! There’s Brown!” at the same time 
pointing out to him the brave but unscrupu- 
lous old fanatic, who, having discharged his 
rifle, had seized a spear, and was yet in the 
half-kneeling position he had assumed when 
he fired his last shot. He said, also, that the 
cut which Green made at Brown would un- 
doubtedly have cleft his skull, if the point of 
his sword had not caught on a rope, which 
of course weakened the force of the blow; 
but it was sufficient to cause him to fall to 
the floor and relax his hold upon the spear, 
which, by the way, I took possession of as a 
relic of the raid. 

Within the engine-house one of Brown's 
party was found lying dead on the floor, and 
another (Watson Brown) was stretched out on 
a bench at the right-hand side of the door, 
and seemed to be in a dying condition. John 
Brown himself had been brought out and 
was then lying on the grass; but so great 
was the curiosity to see him that the soldiers 
found some difficulty in keeping back the 
crowd, and Colonel Lee consequently had 
him removed to a room in an adjoining 
building, strictly guarded by sentinels, where, 
shortly afterward, I had an interview with him, 
the particulars of which have remained dis- 
tinctly impressed upon my memory. 

On entering the room where he was I 
found him alone, lying on the floor on his 
left side, and with his back turned toward me. 
The right side of his face was smeared with 
blood from the sword-cut on his head, caus- 
ing his grim and grizzly countenance to look 
like that of some aboriginal savage with his 
war-paint on. Approaching him, I began the 
conversation with the inquiry : 

“Captain Brown, are you hurt anywhere 
except on your head?” 

“Yes, in my side,—hnere,” said he, indica- 
ting the place with his hand. 

I then told him that a surgeon would be in 
presently to attend to his wounds, and ex- 
pressed the hope that they were not very 


serious. Thereupon he asked me who I was 
and on giving him my name he muttered a; 
if speaking to himself: 

“Yes, yes —I know now,—member of 
Congress—this district.” 

I then asked the question : 

“ Captain, what brought you here ?” 

“To free your slaves,” was the reply, 

“How did you expect to accomplish jt 
with the small force you brought with you >?” 

“T expected help,” said he. : 

“Where, whence, and from whom, Cap. 
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tain, cid you expect it ? 

“ Here and from elsewhere,” he answered. 

“Did you expect to get assistance from 
whites here as well as from the blacks ?” was 
my next question. 

“T did,” he replied. 

“Then,” said I, “you have been disap- 
pointed in not getting it from either ?” 

“Yes,” he muttered, “I have—been— 
disappointed.” 

I then asked him who planned his move. 
ment on Harper’s Ferry, to which he re. 
plied: “I planned it all myself,” and upon 
my remarking that it was a sad affair for him 
and the country, and that I trusted no one 
would follow his example by undertaking a 
similar raid, he made no response. I next 
inquired if he had any family besides the sons 
who had accompanied him on his incursion, 
to which he replied by telling me he had a 
wife and children in the State of New York 
at North Elba, and on my then asking if he 
would like to write to them and let them 
know how he was, he quickly responded : 

“ Yes, I would like to send them a letter.” 

“Very well,” said I, “ you will doubtless 
be permitted to do so. But, Captain,” | 
added, “ probably you understand that, being 
in the hands of the civil authorities of the 
State, your letters will have to be seen by 
them before they can be sent.” 

“ Certainly,” said he. 

“Then, with that understanding,” con- 
tinued I, “there will, I’m sure, be no objec- 
tions to your writing home; and although 
I myself have no authority in the premises, | 
promise to do what I can to have your wishes 
in that respect complied with.” 

“ Thank you—thank you, sir,” said he, re- 
peating his acknowledgment for the proffered 
favor and, for the first time, turning his face 
toward me, 

In my desire to hear him distinctly I had 
placed myself by his side, with one knee resting 
on the floor; so that, when he turned, it brought 
his face quite close to mine, and I remember 
well the earnest gaze of the gray ye that 
looked straight into mine. I then remarked: 

“Captain, we too have wives and chil- 
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dren. This attempt of yours to interfere with 
our slaves has created great excitement, and 
naturally causes anxiety on account of our 
families. Now, let me ask you: Is this fail- 
yre of yours likely to be followed by similar 
attempts to create disaffection among our 
servants and bring upon our homes the hor- 
rors of a servile war?” 

«Time will show,” was his significant reply. 

Just then a Catholic priest appeared at the 
door of the room. He had been administer- 
ing the last consolations of religion to. Quinn 
the marine, who was dying in the adjoining 
office; and the moment Brown saw him he 
became violently angry, and plainly showed, 
by the expression of his countenance, how 
capable he was of feeling “hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness.” 

“Go out of here—I don’t want you about 
me—go out !” was the salutation he gave the 
priest, who, bowing gravely, immediately re- 
tired. Whereupon I arose from the floor, and 
bidding Brown good-morning, likewise left 
him. 

In the entry leading to the room where 
Brown was, I met Major Russell, of the ma- 
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rine corps, who was going in to see him, and 
I detailed to him the conversation I had just 
had. Meeting the major subsequently he told 
me that when he entered the apartment Brown 
was standing up— with his clothes unfastened 
—examining the wound in his side, and that 
as soon as he saw him he forthwith resumed 
his former position on the floor; which inci- 
dent tended to confirm the impression I had 
already formed, that there was a good deal 
of vitality left in the old man, notwithstand- 
ing his wounds,—a fact more fully developed 
that evening after I had left Harper’s Ferry 
for home, when he had his spirited and historic 
talk with Wise, Hunter, and Vallandigham. 

Between the time of his raid and his execu- 
tion I saw Brown several times, and was sitting 
near him in the court-room when sentence of 
death was pronounced upon him, during which 
he was apparently the least interested person 
present. Of course, I did not witness his exe- 
cution, as I had seen quite enough of horrors 
at Harper’s Ferry, little dreaming of those, 
ten thousand times more terrible, which I 
was yet to witness as among the results of 
the John Brown raid. 


Alexander R. Boteler. 


COMMENT BY A RADICAL ABOLITIONIST. 


Ir is hard —nay, impossible—to carry the 
reader of these pages in 1883 back in mem- 
ory to that period of our country’s history 
when John Brown captured the town and 
arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, or make real to 
ourselves the despotism which a few slave- 
holders then exercised over the rest of man- 
kind in this country. Though a meager mi- 
nority in their own South, they absolutely 
controlled there not only four millions of slaves, 
but six millions of white people, nominally 
free, while they directed the policy and the 
opinions of more than half the free people of 
the non-slaveholding States. They had dic- 
tated the nomination and secured the elec- 
tion of Buchanan as President,—the most 
complete servant of the slave power who 
ever held that office; they had not only re- 
fused to terminate the slave-trade (as by treaty 
we were bound to assist in doing), but they 
had induced the importation of a few cargoes 
of slaves into Carolina and Georgia; they 
had broken down the Missouri compromise 
of 1820 (imposed by themselves on the un- 
willing North), and had done their best to 
extend slavery over the new territories of the 
nation, and to legalize its existence in all the 
Free States. Through the mouth of Chief- 
Justice Taney, who simply uttered the decrees 
of the slave-holding oligarchy, they had made 


the Supreme Court declare that four million 
Americans, of African descent, had practically 
“no rights which a white man was bound to 
respect”; and they exerted themselves in 
every way to give due effect to that dictum. 
The Dred Scott decision was given by Taney 
in 1857, and it led at once to the execution 
of John Brown’s long-cherished purpose of 
striking a blow at slavery in its own Virginian 
stronghold. That decision flashed into the 
minds of Northern men the conviction which 
John Quincy Adams had long before formu- 
lated and expressed — that “ the preservation, 
propagation, and perpetuation of slavery was 
the vital and animating spirit of the national 
Government.” It was this conviction that led 
to the election of Abraham Lincoln in 1860, 
as it had led John Brown and his small band 
of followers to form their conspiracy and be- 
gin their campaign in 1858~’so. 

While the unpaid labor of the slaves was 
believed by the slave-holders to be the 
real source of our national prosperity, it 
was the merit and the fate of John Brown 
first to see and act upon the sad knowledge 
that slavery and our national existence were 
incompatible. Thirty years before he died 
for the blacks in Virginia, he chose the side of 
the nation against slavery ; and in less than ten 
years after his death the whole people followed 
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in the path he had marked out—the straight 
and thorny road of emancipation by force. 

It is in this broad way that the Harper's 
Ferry raid must be looked at,—not as a 
midnight foray of robbers and murderers. It 
was an act of war, and was accepted by the 
South as a sure omen that war was at hand. 
Brown told the slave-holders this in his 
famous conversation with Mason of Virginia 
and Vallandigham of Ohio. “I claim to be 
here,” he said, “ carrying out a measure I be- 
lieve to be perfectly justifiable, and not to be 
acting the part of an inceydiary or ruffian ; 
on the contrary, I am here‘to aid those suf- 
fering under a great wrong. I wish to say, 
furthermore, that you had better—all you 
people of the South—prepare yourselves for 
a settlement of this question. It must come 
up for settlement sooner than you are pre- 
pared for it, and the sooner you commence 
that preparation the better for you. You may 
dispose of me very easily. I am nearly dis- 
posed of now. But this question is still to be 
settled; this negro question, I mean. The 
end of that is not yet.” This was a veritable 
“ Thus saith the Lord ”—as his hearers and 
the whole world soon found out. But to such 
as then doubted the message of the prophet 
Brown condescended to verify his credentials 
in that wonderfully eloquent speech to the 
court that sentenced him to the gallows: 


“ This court acknowledges, as I suppose, the val- 
idity of the Law of God. I see a book kissed here, 
which I suppose to be the Bible or, at least, the 
New Testament. That teaches me, ‘that all things 
whatsoever I would that men should do unto me, I 
should do even so to them.’ It teaches me further, to 
‘remember them that are in bonds as bound with 
them.’ I endeavored to act up to that instruction. I 
say I am yet too young to understand that God is any 
respecter of persons. I believe that to have interfered 
as I have done—as I have always freely admitted I 
have done —in behalf of His despised poor, was not 
wrong but right.” 


There was John Brown’s authority for the 
capture of Harper’s Ferry,—the same which 
Ethan Allen alleged, with less reason, at 
Ticonderoga, where he commanded surrender 
“in the name of the great Jehovah.” Brown 
“had gone to be a soldier in the army of the 
Lord” long before his death, and the songs 
of the people marching to avenge that death 
were but the public proclamation of his com- 
mission from above. Since the details of that 
strange conversation with Mason of Virginia 
have faded from the popular memory, let me 
quote another passage in which Brown pur- 
sues the same line of reasoning he afterward 
held in court. 

“ SENATOR MASON: How do you justify your acts ? 


CAPTAIN Brown: I think, my friend, you are 
guilty of a great wrong against God and humanity,— 


I say it without wishing to be offensive, —and ; 

be perfectly right for any one to interfere with yo 
far as to free those you willfully and wickedly hold j 
bondage. I do not say this insultingly. 

SENATOR MASON: I understand that. 

CaPTAIN Brown: I think I did right, and that 
others will do right who interfere with you, at any 
time, and all times. I hold that the golden rule, «Do 
unto others as you would that others should do unto 
you,’ applies to all who would help others {o gain 
their liberty. 

LIEUTENANT STUART: But you don’t believe in the 
Bible ? 

CAPTAIN Brown: Certainly I do. * * * J wan 
you to understand, gentlemen, that I respect the rights 
of the rest and weakest of the colored people, o 
pressed by the slave system, just as much as | do 
those of the most wealthy and powerful. That is the 
idea that has moved me, and that alone. We expected 
no reward except the satisfaction of endeavoring to 
do for those in distress—the greatly oppressed —as 
we would be done by. The cry of distress of the op. 
pressed is my reason, and the only thing that prompted 
me to come here.” 


Brown’s plan of action in Virginia was 
wholly his own, as he more than once de- 
clared ; and it was not until he had long formed 
and matured it that he made it known (so 
far as an attack on slavery in Virginia was 
concerned) to the few friends who shared his 
confidence in that matter. I cannot say how 
numerous these were; but beyond his own 
family and the armed follewers who accom. 
panied him, I have never supposed that his 
Virginia plan was known to fifty persons. 
Even to those few it was not fully communi- 
cated, though they knew that he meant to 
fortify himself somewhere in the mountains 
of Virginia or Tennessee, and from that fast- 
ness, with his band of soldiers, sally out and 
liberate slaves by force. His plan to this 
extent was known, early in 1858, by Freder- 
ick Douglass, Gerrit Smith (at whose house 
and in whose presence I first heard Brown 
declare it), Theodore Parker, Dr. S. G. Howe, 
Getrge L. Stearns, T. W. Higginson, and 
myself, and we all raised money to aid Brown 
in carrying this plan forward. I know this, 
because some of the money and nearly all 
the correspondence relating to the contnibu- 
tions passed through my hands in 1858-9. 
I talked more than once in those years with 
all the persons above named, concerning 
Brown’s Virginia plan, and had letters from 
all except Douglass in regard to it. Brown's 
general purpose of attacking slavery by force, 
in Missouri or elsewhere, was Known in 1857- 
8-9 to R. W. Emerson, A. Bronson Alcott, 
Henry Thoreau, Wendell Phillips, Thomas 
Russell, John A. Andrew, and others of the 
anti-slavery men of Massachusetts, none 0! 
whom discountenanced it, while most of 
them, in my hearing, distinctly approved 1, 
generally, however, as a last resort or 4 
measure of retaliation for the outrages of the 
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slave-holders and their allies. Had these 
gentlemen known of the Virginia plan, most 
of them would have strongly disapproved it 
as premature or impracticable. Such, also, it 
seemed at first, and generally afterward, to 
those of us who contributed money to aid 
Brown in it. I speak particularly of Gerrit 
Smith, Theodore Parker, George L. Stearns, 
Dr. Howe, Col. Higginson, and myself. But 
we all felt, as Governor Andrew afterward 
said, that whatever the old worthy might 
plan or do, “ John Brown himself was vight,” 
and upon that feeling we acted, in spite of 
doubts and many misgivings. The end has 
justified our instinctive sentiment ; and it has 
more than justified, it has glorified Brown. I 
do not wonder that Virginians cannot all see 
this yet; but the world sees it, and Brown 
has become, to the world in general, one of 
the immortal champions of liberty —histor- 
ical or mythical—among whom we reckon 
Leonidas, Maccabeus, Tell, Winkelried, Wal- 
lace, Hofer, and Marco Bozzaris. 

I knew John Brown well. He was often at 
my house aad at the houses of my friends, 
and I traveled with him for days. He was 
what all his speeches, letters, and actions 
avouch him—a simple, brave, heroic person, 
incapable of anything selfish or base. The 
higher elements of his chgracter are well seen 
in the portrait which accompanies these pages. 
There were darker and sterner traits which 
fitted him for the grim work he had to do, 
and which are better shown in his bearded 
portraits, and in some which I possess, taken 
in the year 1857. But the face that here looks 
out upon us bespeaks that warm love for 
God’s despised poor which was his deepest 
trait, and that noble disregard of everything but 
justice which distinguished his every action. 
But above and beyond these personal qual- 
ities he was what we may best term a Aisforic 
character ; that is, he had, like Cromwell and 
Spartacus, a certain predestined relation to 
the political crisis of his time, for which his 
character fitted him and which, had he striven 
against it, he could not avoid. Like Crom- 
well and all the great Calvinists, he was an 
unquestioning believer in God’s fore-ordina- 
tion and the divine guidance of human affairs; 
but he was free from the taint of guile that 
disfigured Cromwell’s greatness. Of course, 
he could not rank with Cromwell or with 
many inferior men in leadership ; but in this 
God-appointed, inflexible devotion to his ob- 
ject in life he was inferior to no man, and he 
rose in fame far above more gifted persons 
because of this very fixedness and simplicity 
of character. His renown is secure, and the 
artless (I must think prejudiced) narrative of 
Mr. Boteler does but increase it for those who 


read understandingly. As Tennyson said of 
the great Duke, we may say of Brown: 


“Whatever record leap to light, 
He never shall be shamed.” 


Young men never knew, perhaps, and some 
old men have forgotten, that we once had 
statesmen (so called) who loudly declared that 
negro slavery was the basis not only of our na 
tional greatness, but of the white man’s freedom, 
This groveling doctrine found favor in \ irginia 
in John Brown’s time, and it was his work, as 
much as any man’s, to overthrow it. A hundred 
years ago one of the great Virginians, a states- 
man indeed by nature and by training, said: 


“With what execration should that st man be 
loaded who, permitting one-half the citizen trample 
on the rights of the other, transforms th: to des. 
pots and these into enemies? Can the liberties of g 
nation be deemed secure when we ha moved 
their only firm basis —a conviction in the minds of 
the people that these liberties are the gift of God, that 
they are not to be violated without his wrath? In. 
deed, I tremble for my country (Virgi when | 
reflect that God is just, that His justice cannot sleep 
forever; that, considering numbers, nature, and nat 
ural means only, a revolution of the wheel of fortune 
is among possible events ; that it may be: prob. 
able by supernatural interference. The Almig!ity has no 
attribute that can take sides with us in suc! ast.” 


This was the language of Jefferson in his 
“ Notes on Virginia,” written in 1783, and it 
was in the county of Jefferson that Brown 
made his foray in 1859. He harbored in the 
county of Washington, in Maryland, for three 
months. He descended upon Jefferson County 
in Virginia at the end of that time ; and when 
the astonished successors of Washington and 
Jefferson saw him first, he held in his hand 
Washington’s sword, and was enacting Jeffer- 
son’s Declaration of Independence in favor 
of the slaves of Colonel Washington,—that 
the Scriptures might be fulfilled. And they 
were fulfilled to the utmost in the years of 
war and ruin that followed. 

At the critical period of that civil war when 
its issue was still undecided save in the coun- 
cils of heaven,—at the close of the year 1862, 
Abraham Lincoln put forth his first edict of 
emancipation, and followed it up, January 1, 
1863, with the final proclamation that the 
slaves in the rebellious States were from that 
day free. John Brown had been in his wood- 
land grave among the Adirondack Mount 
ains but little more than three years when we 
saw this triumph of his hopes, this crown of 
his toil and martyrdom. His friends gathered 
to celebrate so happy an event at the , 
of one of the most faithful and active 
supporters in the Virginia campaign, © 
Stearns, of Medford, in Massachusetts 
one of the last of those meetings in wh 
the old anti-slavery men and wome! 
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together with hearts united, and rejoiced 
together face to face. Garrison and Phillips 
were there, Emerson and Alcott (Thoreau 
had died eight months before), Dr. Howe and 
his poetic wife, Mrs. Child, Moncure Con- 
way, Martin Conway of Kansas, and many 
others now dead or widely sundered. The 


nd his wife, Mrs. Mary Stearns, who 
also had been an enthusiastic friend of John 
Brown, could give their guests not only the 
graceful hospitalities of a house always open 
to the friends of freedom, but, what was. then 
a new sight, Brackett’s marble bust of Brown, 
standing crowned with flowers in the wide 
hall. This is the only bust of Brown for 
which the sculptor studied the hero’s own 
features, and it was made after a visit by 
Brackett to Brown in prison at Charlestown. 
Though not, in all respects, a portrait, it has 
the air of Brown, with a majesty that made 
Charles Sumner exclaim, when he first saw 
it: “ This is like the Moses of Michael An- 
gelo.” And when a sibylline negress, a fugi- 
tive from Maryland, saw it in my house, she 
went into an ecstasy of grief and adoration, 
declaring that Brown was not a mere man, 
but the Messiah of her people. 

“In a great age,” says Cousin, speaking 
f Pascal, “ everything is great.” John Brown 
came to prominence in an age by no means 
erand or noble ; but such was his own heroic 
character that he conferred importance on 
events in themselves trivial. His petty con- 
ficts in Kansas and the details of his two 
days’ campaign in Virginia will be remem- 
bered when a hundred battles of our civil 
war are forgotten. He was one of ten thou- 
sand, and, as Thoreau said, could not be tried 
by a jury of his peers, because his peers did 
not exist; yet so much was he in accord with 
what is best in the American character that 
he will stand in history-for one type of our 
people, as Franklin and Lincoln do, but with 
a difference. He embodied the distinctive 
qualities of the Puritan, but with a strong 
tmeture of the more humane sentiments of 
later times. No man could be more sincere 
in his faith toward God, more earnest in love 
for man ; his belief in fore-ordination was ab- 
solute, his courage not less so. The emotion 
if fear seemed to be quite unknown to him, 
except in the form of diffidence,— if that were 
net rather a sort of pride. He was diffident 
a his power in speech or writing, yet who, 
fall his countrymen, has uttered more effect- 
wwe Or immortal words ? 

Part of the service he rendered to his coun- 
tty was by this heroic impersonation of traits 
that all mankind recognize as noble. The 
cause of the poor slave had need of all the 
cham that romantic courage could give it ; 
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his defenders were treated with the contempt 
which attached to himself. They were looked 
upon with aversion by patriots; they were 
odious to trade, distasteful to fashion and 
learning, impious in the sight of the Church. 
At the single stroke of Brown, all this was 
changed ; the cause that had been despised 
suddenly became hated, feared, and respected ; 
and out of this new fear and hatred our 
national safety was born. Ten years more of 
disgraceful security, and the nation might 
have been lost; but the rash and frantic ef- 
forts of the South to defend its barbarous 
system brought on the revolution that has re- 
generated us politically. No doubt the affair 
at Harper's Ferry hastened our political crisis 
by at least ten years,—and what fatal years 
they might have been but for John Brown! 


One evening in January, 1860, as I sat in 
Emerson’s study at Concord, talking of this 
old ‘friend of ours, for whose widow and or- 
phans we were then raising a fund, I spoke 
to Emerson about a speech of his at Salem, a 
few weeks earlier, in which the poet-philoso- 
pher had renewed his homage to the memory 
of Brown. He went to one of the cabinets in 
which his manuscripts were kept, took out 
the half-dozen pages on which his remarks 
had been written down, and gave them to 
me for publication. I have ever since cher- 
ished the manuscript, in which, with bold 
strokes of his quill, Emerson had written these 
words at the close : 

“It would be nearer the truth to say that all people, 
in proportion to their sensibility and self-respect, sym 
pathize with John Brown. For it is impossible to see 
courage and disinterestedness and the love that casts 
out fear, without sympathy. All gentlemen, of course, 
are on his side. I do not mean by ‘gentlemen’ people 
of scented hair and perfumed handkerchiefs, but men 
of gentle blood and generosity, ‘ fulfilled with all no- 
bleness ’; who, like the Cid, give the outcast leper a 
share of their bed; like the dying Sidney, pass the cup 
of cold water to the wounded soldier who needs it 
more. For what is the oath of gentle blood and knight- 
hood ? What but to protect the weak and lowly 
against the strong oppressor? * * * Who makes 
the abolitionist? The slave-holder. The sentiment 
of mercy is the natural recoil which the laws of the 
universe provide to protect mankind from destruction 
by savage passions. The arch-abolitionist, older than 
Brown, and older than the Shenandoah Mountains, is 
Love, whose other name is Justice,— which was before 
Alfred, before Lycurgus, before Slavery and will be 
after it.” 

The generous, immortal traits which these 
words portray in Brown and bespeak in Em- 
erson, are those which the artist has caught 
in the remarkable engraving of my old friend 
in this number of THe Century.* 


F. B. Sanborn. 


* See “ Woodman’s Portrait of John Brown,”’ in the 
department of “Open Letters,” in the present number 
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FRANS 


Ir one of our younger American painters 
were asked to name those artists of bygone 
times whose influence is most potent in the 
studios to-day, he would surely cite Frans 
Hals among the very first. In Munich Hals 
has been of late the most dominant of artistic 
forces, —directly in his own work and in- 
directly in that of his pupil Adriaen Brouwer ; 
in certain Parisian quarters his ‘influence is al- 
most as apparent ; and many of our own young 
painters, who began in Paris or in Munich, 
have studied him later in his own land and have 
formed themselves largely by his example. 
It is neither to be wondered at nor to be 
regretted that such should be the case, since 
Hals was one of the very greatest painters 
who have ever lived. By this I do not mean 
one of the greatest artists. He shows no 
creative or poetic power, and only the kind 
of intellectual force which was needed to 
rank him high in the one branch he followed, 
—that of portraiture. But when we look at 
the technical side of his art, when we regard 
him simply as a practician, we must call him 
master above almost every other. “No man,” 
says Fromentin, “ever painted better, and no 
man ever will.” 

Hals was held in the highest honor in his 
own time,— when, if ever, good painting was 
understood and prized,— but he was forgotten 
by the eighteenth century with its love for slight 
and superficial grace, and by the first quarter 
of our own with its delight in cold classicism 
of motive and colder formality of treatment. 
In the present day, however, when “ realism” 
is the watchword and when devotion to clever 
and individual workmanship has become al- 
most excessive, he has been re-discovered and 
eulogized afresh, put on a pedestal in the 
studios, and worshiped, with only Velasquez 
for his fellow, as “the painter’s painter.” 
Yet, with all his immense vogue among pro- 
fessionals and amateurs, his name and work 
are still not very familiar to the public—not 
even to the traveled public, which knows its 
galleries pretty well. This is partly because 
the public is not prepared to appreciate quite 
clearly the value of mere admirable work- 
manship, and partly because Hals must be 
seen at home to be understood, and his home 
lies a little off the highway of common 
travel. Comparatively few of his pictures are 
to be found out of the Netherlands, and these 
include none of his most important works 
and not many which show his technique in 
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perfection. Really to know him, moreover, one 
must go not only to Holland but to Haarlem, 
Haarlem is Frans Hals as Parma was Cor- 
reggio. But while Correggio has almost faded 
from the walls where he revealed himself, Hals 
is as living, as fresh, as powerful in his home 
to-day as when his models walked its streets. 

Though born at Mechlin he belongs quite 
strictly to the Dutch school, for his parents 
were from Haarlem and he returned thither 
with them at an early age and seems to have 
painted there during the whole of his long 
life. It is interesting to note the strong and 
direct influence he is having on much of the 
current practice of our day, and then to trace 
how strong and direct was his influence while 
he lived. He was not only the greatest tech- 
nician of the Dutch school, but the painter 
among all others who most forcibly impressed 
himself upon the development of that school. 
Some others—as Rembrandt, for example — 
gave rise to more slavish imitators ; but not 
one so turned the current of the general prac- 
tice of his time. Born in 1584 (twenty-three 
years before Rembrandt), it is doubtful with 
whom he studied. All we know is that he 
was the first to introduce into Holland the 
free, bold, synthetic way of working that 
Rubens had popularized among the Flemings. 
Not only portraiture, but landscape and genre, 
transformed themselves beneath his influence. 
Not only Vander Helst, but Brouwer and 
Ostade, owed everything to his teaching, and 
it is not too much to say that no Dutch 
painter came after him whose work would not 
have been different had Frans Hals never 
lived. Even of Rembrandt himself, this may 
strongly be affirmed. 

The best of Hals’s work is, as I have said, 
in Haarlem. Hanging together in the Acad- 
emy are eight great canvases, each with many 
life-size figures—magnificent specimens of 
“ Corporation” or “ Regent Pieces,” those 
huge portrait groups which are the finest 
and most distinctive creations of Dutch 
art. The earliest of them was painted when 
he was thirty-two years old, the last when he 
was eighty,— but two years befow his death. 
And between these we find a progressive 
series, the finest examples dating from about 
his fiftieth year. It is impossible here to ex- 
plain the technical perfection of these pictures, 
where he shows himself not so great an art- 
ist as Velasquez, but a painter whose work- 
manship is as transcendent, and who manages 
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at times, moreover, a wider and more diffi- 
cult scale of color. Everything is fine and 
original,—-color, tone, arrangement, charac- 
ter,—but it is the touch which is the really 
marvelous point,—swift, direct, spirited, broad 
and bold, yet faultlessly exact and sympathetic. 
No man’s handling was ever more personal, 
more autographic, more wholly his own crea- 
tion ; and such individuality is, of course, a 
prime factor in great technical performance. 
No man’s was ever frinker. We can see how he 
worked—how he kegan and ended and laid 
every stroke—as clearly as though we had 
stood beside his elbow. Noman ever wrought 
so daringly, so rapidly, so without pause, 
hesitation, addition or amendment,—yet so 
without a blemish. He is the most supremely 
audacious of painters ; but we do not feel that 
his audacity was meant as such—only that 
he knew everything, and so had no reason to 
deliberate or fear. It is mere workmanship, 
of course, that I am praising. But workman- 
ship is more than the half of art, and this of 
Hals’s is so free, so true, so expressive, and so 
rarely individual, that it seems due to some- 
thing like inspiration, and not to the study 
and reflection which guide the brush of others. 
No man, moreover, is less mannered in his 
style. His handling varies from ways which 
are merely free to those which are more 
boldly synthetic than any other painter ever 
used. His tone is now soft and gray, now 
golden and mellow, now dark and heavy. 
Now his models are resplendent in clear blue 
and yellow, and now a deep brown so per- 
vades the canvas that scarce a local tint 
survives. He tried his hand, furthermore, on 
small canvases as well as large, still painting 
freely and vivaciously, of course, but with a 
wonderful adaptation of his style to narrow 
limits. There is, for example, a little picture 
some nine inches by seven in the Dresden 
gallery —the portrait of a saucy-looking cava- 
lier in black velvet and white lace—which 
could not have been larger or freer had he 
swept a ten-foot canvas, yet in which the re- 
quirements of the scale are as artistically re- 
spected as they could have been by the most 
minute of workmen. And, though I have said 
that Frans Hals was not a grea? artist, I 
would explain that he is a true and a very 
good one. His grouping is admirably artistic, 
spirited, and harmonious. All his figures 
are alive @nd individual. His “ Hospital 
Regents” are stately and dignified, his jolly 
“Archers” brimful of rollicking life ; and when 
he paints for his own pleasure, his own por- 
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trait, or a fisherboy, or a musician, or a gypsy 
—such a head as the one here reproduced, 
he makes it so vivid with his own gay 
laughter-loving impulses (drink-loving, too, 
if we must believe tradition), that it greets ys 
from a gallery wall like an actual incarnation 
of his personal humor. 

Unfortunately, as I have said, it is his less 
perfect works that are most familiar outside 
of Holland, a rather extreme example bein 
the “ Hille Bobbe,” in our own Metropolitan 
Museum—a work where heavy browns re- 
place the fine color and exquisite tone of his 
greater pictures, and where his execution js 
summary to a degree that just indicates the 
subject—that would be beyond the edge of 
license with any other hand. Hals’s work, 
however, is always magnificent even when 
most rough-hewn, always truthful up to the 
given point, never “ slap-dash,” meaningless, 
or incoherent. But such a hand and face as 
are shown in the “ Hille Bobbe” differ from 
hand and face in one of his finer portraits as a 
stenographer’s notes differ from bold yet fin- 
ished eloquence. Those who have an eye to 
read the language know what power ot 
thought and vision lay behind it, what power 
of hand was necessary to its swift and true 
suggestiveness. But such work cannot reveal 
Frans Hals, the perfect painter, to eyes which 
have never seen his completer canvases. 

The worship of such technicians as Hals 
and Velasquez has undoubtedly been of im- 
mense advantage to the rising generation of 
our artists. Perhaps it has sometimes induced 
a disregard, even a comparative contempt, for 
the other and more subtile artistic factors which 
must go with splendid workmanship to make 
up asplendid art. But while we look for these 
other qualities to follow, we recognize the 
fact that upon technical excellence all good 
art must be grounded. And as technical excel- 
lence was the one thing most disregarded in 
American work until very recent years, we are 
far from regretting the reverence with which 
Frans Hals has been studied, the fervor with 
which his teaching has been applied to prac- 
tice. Yet we must lament a little that his high- 
est efforts have not always been the ones con- 
sulted,— that his short-hand execution and his 
almost monochromatic brown tone have oftener 
served as text-books than the canvases where he 
shows himself a master of gray or golden tone 
and of lovely color; of perfect freedom, yet 
of perfect balance ; of the utmost swiftness, 
yet the most accurate, complete, and expres- 
sive definition. 


M. G. van Rensselaer. 
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FLOOD AND PLAGUE IN NEW ORLEANS. 


BY GEORGE W. CABLE, 


Author of “Old Creole Days,” “The Grandissimes,” etc. 


I. 
INUNDATIONS. 


Tue people of New Orleans take pride in 
Canal street. It is to the modern town what the 
Place d’Armes was to the old. Here stretch 
out in long parade, in variety of height and 
color, the great retail stores, displaying their 
silken and fine linen and golden seductions ; 
and the fair Creole and American girls, and 
the self-depreciating American mothers, and 
the majestic Creole matrons, all black lace 
and alabaster, swarm and hum and push in 
and out and flit here and there among the 
rich things and fine things, the novelties and 
the bargains. Its eighteen-feet sidewalks are 
roofed from edge to edge by verandas that 
on gala-days are stayed up with extra scant- 
lings and yet seem ready to come splintering 
down under the crowd of parasoled ladies 
sloping upward on them from front to back in 
the fashion of the amphitheater. Its two dis- 
tinct, granite-paved roadways are each forty 
feet wide, and the tree-bordered “ neutral 
ground” between measures fifty-four feet 
across. It was “neutral” when it divided 
between the French quarter and the Amer- 
ican at the time when their “ municipality ” 
governments were distinct from each other. 

In Canal street, well-nigh all the street-car 
lines in town begin and end. The Grand 
Opera House is here; also, the Art Union. 
The club-houses glitter here. If Jackson 
Square has one bronze statue, Canal street 
has the only other. At the base of Henry 
Clay's pedestal, the people rally to hear the 
demagogues in days of political fever, and 
the tooth-paste orator in nights of financial 
hypertrophy. Here are the grand reviews. 
Here the resplendent Mystic Krewe marches 
by calcium lights on carnival nights up one 
roadway and down the other, and 


“ Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 
That lightly rain from ladies’ hands.” 


Here is the huge granite custom-house, 
that “never is but always to be” finished. 
Here is a row of stores monumental to the 
Sweet memory of the benevolent old Portu- 


guese Jew whom Newport, Rhode Island, as 
well as New Orleans, gratefully honors — 
Judah Touro. Here sit the flower marchandes, 
making bouquets of jasmines and roses, clove- 
pinks, violets, and lady-slippers. Here the 
Creole boys drink mead, and on the veran- 
das above maidens and their valentines sip 
sherbets in the starlight. Here only, in New 
Orleans, the American “ bar” puts on a par- 
tial disguise. Here is the way to West End 
and to Spanish Fort, little lakeside spots of 
a diminished Coney Island sort. The gay car- 
riage-parties turn north-westward, scurrying 
away to the races. Yea, here the funeral train 
breaks into a trot toward the cemeteries of 
Metairie Ridge. Here is Christ’s Church, with 
its canopied weddings. Here the ring-politi- 
cian mounts perpetual guard. Here the gam- 
bler seeks whom he may induce to walk 
around into his parlor in the Rue Royale or 
St. Charles street. And here, in short, throng 
the members of the great New Orleans 
Creole-American house of Walker, Doolittle 
and Co. 

One does not need to be the oldest resident 
to remember when this neutral ground in 
Canal street was still a place of tethered horses, 
roaming goats, and fluttering lines of drying 
shirts and petticoats. In those days an old 
mule used to drag his dejected way slowly 
round and round in an unchanging circle on 
the shabby grassed avenue, just behind the 
spot where the statue of Henry Clay was 
later erected by good Whigs in 1856. An 
aged and tattered negro was the mule’s ring- 
master, and an artesian well was the object 
of his revolution. 

No effort deeply to probe the city’s site had 
ever before been made, nor has there been 
any later attempt thus to draw up the pre- 
historic records of the Delta. The alluvial 
surface deposit is generally two or three feet 
thick, and rests on a substratum of uniform 
and tenacious blue clay. The well in Canal 
street found this clay fifteen feet deep. Below 
it lay four feet more of the same clay mixed 
with woody matter. Under this was a mix- 
ture of sand and clay ten feet thick, resem- 
bling the annual deposits of the river. Be- 
neath this was found, one after another, con- 
tinual, irregular alternations of these clay 
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strata, sometimes a foot, sometimes sixty feet 
thick, and layers of sand and shells and of 
mixtures of these with clay. Sometimes a 
stratum of quicksand was passed. At five 
hundred and eighty-two feet was encoun- 
tered a layer of hard pan; but throughout 
no masses of rock were found, only a few 
water-worn pebbles and some contorted and 
perforated stones. No abundance of water 
flowed. Still, in the shabby, goat-haunted 
neutral ground above, gaped at by the neu- 
tral crowd, in the wide, blincing heat of mid- 
summer, the long lever costinued to creak 
round its tremulous circle. At length it 
stopped. At a depth of six hundred and 
thirty feet the well was abandoned — for vague 
reasons left to the custody of tradition; some 
say the mule died, some say the negro. 

However, the work done was not with- 
out value. It must have emphasized the 
sanitary necessity for an elaborate artificial 
drainage of the city’s site, and it served to 
contradict a very prevalent and solicitous 
outside belief that New Orleans was built on 
a thin crust of mud, which she might at any 
moment break through, when towers, spires, 
and all would ingloriously disappear. The con- 
tinual alternations of tough clay and loose 
sand and shells in such variable thicknesses 
gave a clear illustration of the conditions of 
delta soil that favor the undermining of the 
Mississippi banks and their fall into the river 
at low stages of water, levees being often 
carried with them. 

These cavings are not generally crevasses. 
A crevasse is commonly the result of the 
levee yielding to the pressure of the river’s 
waters, heaped up against it often to the 
height of ten or fifteen feet above the level of 
the land. But the caving-in of old levees re- 
quires their replacement by new and higher 
ones on the lower land farther back, and a 
crevasse often occurs through the weakness 
of a new levee which is not yet solidified, or 
whose covering of tough Bermuda turf has 
not yet grown. The fact is widely familiar, 
too, that when a craw-fish has burrowed in a 
levee, the water of the river may squirt in and 
out of this little tunnel, till a section of the 
levee becomes saturated and softened, and 
sometimes slides shoreward bodily from its 
base, and lets in the flood,— roaring, leaping, 
and tumbling over the rich plantations and 
down into the swamp behind them, leveling, 
tearing up, drowning, destroying, and sweep- 
ing away as it goes. 

New Orleans may be inundated either by 
a crevasse or by the rise of backwater on its 
northern side from lake Pontchartrain. Bayou 
St. John is but a prehistoric crevasse minus 
only the artificial levee. A long-prevailing 


south-east wind will obstruct the outflow of 
the lake’s waters through the narrow passes 
by which they commonly reach the gulf of 
Mexico, and the rivers and old crevasses 
emptying into the lake from the north and 
east will be virtually poured into the streets of 
New Orleans. A violent storm blowing across 
Pontchartrain from the north produces the 
same result. At certain seasons, the shores 
of river, lake, and canals have to be patrolled 
day and night to guard the wide, shallow 
basin in which the city lies from the insidious 
encroachments of the waters that overhang 
it on every side. 

It is difficult, in a faithful description, to 
avoid giving an exaggerated idea of these 
floods. Certainly, large portions of the city 
are inundated ; miles of streets become canals, 
The waters rise into yards and gardens and 
then into rooms. Skiffs enter the poor man’s 
parlor and bedroom to bring the morning's 
milk or to carry away to higher ground his 
goods and chattels. All manner of loose 
stuff floats about the streets; the house-cat 
sits on the gate-post ; huge rats come swim- 
ming, in mute and loathsome despair, from 
that house ‘o this one, and are pelted to death 
from the windows. Even snakes seek the 
same asylum. Those who have the choice 
avoid such districts, and the city has conse- 
quently lengthened out awkwardly along the 
higher grounds down, and especially up, the 
river shore. 

But the town is not ingulfed; life is not 
endangered; trade goes on in its main dis- 
tricts mostly dry-shod, and the merchant goes 
and comes between his home and his count- 
ing-room as usual in the tinkling street-cars, 
merely catching glimpses of the water down 
the cross streets. 

The humbler classes, on the other hand, 
suffer severely. Their gardens and poultry are 
destroyed, their houses and household goods 
are damaged; their working days are dis- 
counted. The rich and the authorities, having 
defaulted in the ounce of preventive, come 
forward with their ineffectual pound of cure; 
relief committees are formed and skifis ply 
back and forth distributing bread to the thus 
doubly humbled and doubly damaged poor. 

No considerable increase of sickness seems 
to follow these overflows. They cannot more 
completely drench so ill-drained a soil than 
would any long term of rainy weather; but it 
hardly need be said that neither condition 1s 
healthful under a southern sky. 

In the beginning of the town’s existence, 
the floods came almost,yearly, and for a long 
time afterward they were frequent. The old 
moat and palisaded embankment around the 
Spanish town did not always keep them out. 
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There was a disastrous one in 1780, when the 
Creoles were strained to the utmost to bear 
the burdens of their daring young Governor 
Galvez’s campaigns against the British. An- 
other occurred in 1785, when Mird was gov- 
emor; another in 1791, the last year of his 
incumbency; another in 1799. All these came 
from river crevasses above the town. The last 
occurred near where Carrollton, now part of 
New Orleans, was afterward built. Another 
overflow, in 1813, came from a crevasse only 
a mile or two above this. one. 

Next followed the noted overflow of May, 
1816. The same levee that had broken in 
1799 was undermined by the current, which 
still strikes the bank at Carrollton with 
jmmense power; it gave way and the 
foods of the Mississippi poured through 
the break. On the fourth day afterward, 
the waters had made their way across sugar- 
fields and through swamps and into the rear 
of the little city, had covered the suburbs 
of Gravier, Trémé, and St. Jean with from 
three to five feet of their turbid, yellow 
flood, and were crawling up toward the front 
of the river-side suburbs—Montegut, La 
Course, Ste. Marie, and Marigny. In those 
days, the corner of Canal and Chartres streets 
was only some three hundred yards from the 
river shore. The flood came up to it. One 
could take a skiff at that point and row to 
Dauphine street, down Dauphine to Bienville, 
down Bienville to Burgundy, in Burgundy to 
St. Louis street, from St. Louis to Rampart, 
and so throughout the rear suburbs, now the 
Quadroon quarter. 

The breach was stopped by sinking in it a 
three-masted vessel. The waters found vent 
through Bayous St. John. and Bienveau to 
the lake; but it was twenty-five days before 
they were quite gone. This twelvemonth was 
the healthiest in a period of forty years. 

In 1831, a storm blew the waters of Lake 
Pontchartrain up to within six hundred yards 
of the levee. The same thing occurred in 
October, 1837, when bankruptcy as well as 
back waters swamped the town. The same 
waters were driven almost as far in 1844 and 
again in 1846. 

It would seem as if town pride alone would 
have seized a spade and thrown up a service- 
able levee around the city. But town pride 
im New Orleans was only born about 1836, 
and was a puny child. Not one American in 
five looked on the place as his permanent 
home. As for those who did, the life they had 
received from their fathers had become modi- 
fied. Some of them were a native generation. 
Creole contact had been felt. The same influ- 
ences, too, of climate, landscape, and insti- 
tutions, that had made the Creole unique was 
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de-Saxonizing the American of the “ Second 
Municipality,” and giving special force to 
those two traits which everywhere character- 
ized the slave-holder—improvidence, and that 
feudal self-completeness which looked with 
indolent contempt upon public codperative 
measures. 1 

The Creole’s answer to suggestive inquiry 
concerning the prevention of overflows, it may 
easily be guessed, was a short, warm question : 
“How?” He thought one ought to tell him. 
He has ten good “cannots” to one small 
“can”—or once had; the proportion is better 
now, and so is the drainage; and still, heat, 
moisture, malaria, and provincial exile make 
a Creole of whoever settles down beside him. 

In 1836, a municipal draining company 
was formed, and one draining wheel erected 
at Bayou St. John. In 1838, a natural drain 
behind the American quarter was broadened 
and deepened into the foul ditch known as 
Melpomene canal. And, in 1849, came the 
worst inundation the city has ever suffered. 


Il. 
SAUVE’S CREVASSE. 


On the 3d of May, 1849, the Mississippi 
was higher than it had been before in twenty- 
one years. Every here and there it was lick- 
ing the levee’s crown, swinging heavily around 
the upper end of its great bends, gliding in 
wide, enormous volume down upon the oppo- 
site bank below, heaving its vast weight and 
force against the earthen barrier, fretting, 
quaking, recoiling, boiling like a pot, and 
turning again and billowing away like a mon- 
strous yellow serpent, crested with its long 
black line of drift-wood, to throw itself once 
more against the farther bank in its mad, blind 
search for outlet. 

Everywhere, in such times, the anxious 
Creole planter may be seen, broad-hatted 
and swarthy, standing on his levee’s top. All 
night the uneasy lantern of the patrol flits 
along the same line. Rills of seepage water 
wet the road—which in Louisiana always 
runs along against the levee’s inner side— 
and here and there make miry places. “Cribs” 
are being built around weak spots. Sand-bags 
are held in readiness. The huge, ungainly 
cane-carts, with their high, broad-tired wheels 
and flaring blue bodies, each drawn by three 
sunburned mules abreast, come lumbering 
from the sugar-house yard with loads of de- 
gasse, with which to give a fibrous hold to 
the hasty earth-works called for by the hour’s 
emergency. Here at the most dangerous spot 
the muscular strength of the estate is grouped ; 
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a saddled horse stands hitched to the road- 
side fence ; the overseer is giving his short, 
emphatic orders in the negro French of the 
plantations, and the black man, glancing ever 
and anon upon him with his large brown eye, 
comes here and goes there, 4 vini 'ci, i 
courri la, Will they be able to make the levee 
stand? Nobody knows. 

In 1849, some seventeen miles above New 
Orleans by the river’s course, and on the 
same side of the stream, was Sauvé’s planta- 
tion. From some cause, known or unknown, 
—sometimes the fact is not even suspected,— 
the levee along its river-front was weak. In 
the afternoon of the 3d of May, the great river 
suddenly burst through it, and, instantly defy- 
ing all restraints, plunged down over the land, 
roaring, rolling, writhing, sprawling, whirling 
over pastures and cane-fields and rice-fields, 
through groves and negro quarters and sugar- 
houses, slipping through rose-hedged lanes 
and miles of fence, gliding through willow 
jungles and cypress forests, on and on, to 
smite in rear and flank the city that, seven- 
teen miles away, lay peering alertly over its 
front breastworks. The people of the town 
were not, at first, concerned. They believed 
and assured each other the water would find 
its way across into Lake Pontchartrain with- 
out coming down upon them. The Ameri- 
cans exceeded the Creoles in absolute torpor. 
They threw up no line behind their munici- 
pality. Every day that passed saw the swamp 
fillmg more and more with yellow water; 
presently it crawled up into the suburbs, and 
when the twelfth day had gone by, Rampart 
street, the old town’s rear boundary, was 
covered. 

The Creoles, in their quarter, had strength- 
ened the small levee of canal Carondelet on 
its lower side and shut off the advancing flood 
from the district beyond it; but Lafayette and 
the older American quarter were completely 
exposed. The water crept on daily for a fort- 
night longer. In the suburb Bouligny, after- 
ward part of Jefferson or the Sixth District, 
it reached to Camp street. In Lafayette, it 
stopped within thirty yards of where these 
words are being written, and withdrawing 
toward the forest, ran along behind Bacchus 
(Baronne) street, sometimes touching Caron- 
delet, till it reached Canal street, crossed that 
street between Royale and Bourbon, and 
thence stretched downward and backward 
to the Old Basin. “ About two hundred and 
twenty inhabited squares were flooded, more 
than two thousand tenements surrounded by 
water, and a population of nearly twelve 
thousand souls driven from their homes or 
compelled to live an aquatic life of much 
privation and suffering.” 


In the meantime, hundreds of men, white 
and black, were constantly at the breach jn 
the levee, trying to close it. Pickets, sand. 
bags, dagasse, were all in vain. Seven hun. 
dred feet of piling were driven, but unskill. 
fully placed ; a ship’s hull was filled with stone 
and sunk in the half-closed opening, but the 
torrent burrowed around it and swept away 
the works. Other unskilled efforts failed, and 
only on the third of June was professional 
scientific aid called in, and seventeen days 
afterward the crevasse was closed. : 

At length, the long submerged streets and 
sidewalks rose slimily out of the retreating 
waters, heavy rains fell opportunely and 
washed into the swamp the offensive deposits 
that had threatened a second distress, and 
the people set about repairing their disasters, 
The streets were in sad dilapidation. The 
Second Municipality alone levied, in the 
following year, four hundred thousand dollars 
to cover “actual expenditures on streets, 
wharves, and crevasses.” The wharves were, 
most likely, in the main, new work. A levee 
was thrown up behind the municipality along 
the line of Claiborne street and up Felicity 
road to Carondelet street. 

Still overflows came, and came, and over- 
came. A serious one occurred only two years 
ago.* At such times, the fortunate are nobly 
generous to the unfortunate; but the distress 
passes, the emotional impulses pass with it, 
and precautions for the future are omitted 
or soon fall into neglect. The inundation 
of 1880 simply overran the dilapidated top 
of a neglected levee on the town’s lake side. 
The uneconomical habits of the old South 
still cling. Private burdens are but faintly 
recognized, and the next norther may swamp 
the little fortunes of the city’s hard-working 


poor. 

The hopeful in New Orleans look for an 
early day when a proper drainage system shall 
change all this,—a system which shall include 
underground sewerage and complete the levee, 
already partly made, which is to repeat on a 
greatly enlarged scale, above and below the 
city and along the lake shore behind it, the 
old wall and moat that once surrounded the 
Spanish town in Canal, Rampart, and Es- 
planade streets. The present system consists 
merely of a poor and partial surface drainage 
in open street-gutters, emptying into canals 
at whose further end the waters are lifted 
over the rear levees by an appliance of old 
Dutch paddle-wheel pumps run by steam. 
Even the sudden heavy showers that come 
with their singeing lightnings and ear-crack- 
ing peals of thunder, are enough, at present, 
to overflow the streets of the whole town, 

* 1880. 
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often from sill to sill of opposite houses and 
stores, holding the life of a great city water- 
pound for hours, making strange arch-way 
and door-way groups of beggar and lady, 
clerk, fop, merchant, artisan, fruit-peddler, ne- 
porter, priest, tattered girl, and every 
other sort of fine or pitiful human nature. 

An adequate system, comprising a thor- 
ough under-drainage, would virtually raise 
the city’s whole plain ten feet, and give a 
character of soil under foot incalculably val- 
uable for the improvement it would effect in 
the health and energies of the people. Such 
a system is entirely feasible, is within the peo- 

e’s means, has been tested elsewhere, exten- 
sively and officially approved, and requires 
only the subscription of capital. 

But we go astray. We have got out upon 
the hither side of those volcanoes of civil 
war and reconstruction which it were wiser 
to stop short of. Let us draw back once more 
for a last view of the “Crescent City’s” earlier 
and calmer, though once tumultuous and all 
too tragic past. 


Ill. 
THE DAYS OF PESTILENCE. 


Tue New Orleans resident congratulates 
himself—and he does well—that he is not 
as other men are, in other great cities, as to 
breathing-room. The desperate fondness with 
which the Creole still clings to domestic iso- 
lation has passed into the sentiment of all 
types of the city’s life; and as the way is 
always open for the town, with just a little 
river-sand filling, to spread farther and farther, 
there is no huddling in New Orleans, or only 
a very little here and there. 

There is assurance of plenty not only as to 
space, but also as to time. Time may be 
money, but money is not everything, and so 
there never has been much crowding over 
one another’s heads about business centers, 
never any living in sky-reaching strata. The 
lassitude which loads every warm, damp breeze 
that blows in across the all-surrounding marsh 
and swamp has always been against what an 
old New Orleans writer calls “ knee-cracking 
stairways.” Few houses lift their roofs to 
dizzy heights, and a third-story bedroom is 
hot near enough to be coveted by many. 

Shortly before the war—and the case is 
not materially changed in New Orleans to- 
day—the number of inmates to a dwelling 
was in the proportion of six and a half to one. 
In St. Louis, it was seven and three-quarters ; 
in Cincinnati, it was more than eight; in Bos- 
ton, nearly nine ; and in New York, over thir- 
teen and a half. The number of persons to 
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the acre was a little more than forty-five. In 
Philadelphia, it was eighty ; in Boston, it was 
eighty-two ; in New York, it was one hundred 
and thirty-five. 

The climate never would permit such 
swarming in New Orleans. Neither would 
the badly scavenged streets or the soil which, 
just beneath, reeks with all the foul liquids 
that human and brute life can produce in an 
unsewered city. It is fortunate that the aver- 
age New Orleans dwelling is loosely thrown 
together, built against sun and rain, not wind 
and frost. This, with the ample spacings be- 
tween houses and an open plain all round, 
insures circulation of air—an air that never 
blows extremes of hot or cold. 

Once only the thermometer has been 
known to sink to sixteen degrees Fahrenheit. 
Only three times since 1819 has it risen to 
one hundred degrees, and never beyond. 
Whatever wind prevails comes tempered by 
the waters and wet lands over which it has 
blown.- Its humidity, however, is against 
strong vitality, its diminished evaporating 
powers make it less cooling to man and beast 
in summer and more chilling in winter than 
drier winds at greater and lower temperatures 
would be, and it comes always more or less 
charged with that uncanny quality which 
Creoles, like all other North Americans, main- 
tain to be never at home, but always next 
door — malaria. 

The city does not tremble with ague ; but 
malarial fevers stand high in the annual 
tables of mortality, almost all complaints 
are complicated by more or less malarial 
influence, and the reduction of vital force 
in the daily life of the whole population is 
such as few residents, except physicians, ap- 
preciate. Lately, however,—we linger in the 
present but a moment,— attention has turned 
to the fact that the old Creole life, on ground 
floors, in a damp, warm climate, over an un- 
drained clay soil, has given more victims to 
malarial and tubercular diseases than yellow 
fever has claimed, and efforts to remove these 
conditions or offset their ill effects are giving 
a yearly improving public health. 

What figures it would require truthfully 
to indicate the early insalubrity of New Or- 
leans it would be hard to guess. Governor 
Perier, in 1726, and the Baron Carondelet, 
toward the close of the last century, stand 
alone as advocates for measures to reduce 
malarial and putrid fevers. As times wore 
on, partial surface drainage, some paving, 
some improvement in house-building, wiser 
domestic life, the gradual retreat of the dank 
forest and undergrowth, a better circulation 
of air, and some reduction of humidity, had 
their good effects. Drainage canals—narrow, 
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shallow, foul, ill-placed things— began to be 
added one by one. When a system of munic- 
ipal cleansing came in, it was made as vicious 
as ingenuity could contrive it; or, let us say, 
as bad as in other American cities of the 
time. 

Neither the Creole nor the American ever 
accept sepulture in the ground of Orleans 
Parish. Only the Hebrew, whose religious 
law will not take no for an answer, and the 
pauper, lie down in its undrained soil. The 
tombs stand above ground. They are now 
made of brick or stone only; but in earlier 
days wood entered into their construction, 
and they often fell into decay so early as to 
expose the bones of the dead. Every day the 
ground, which the dead shunned, became 
more and more poisonous, and the city spread 
out its homes of the living more and more 
over the poisoned ground. In 1830, the pop- 
ulation of New Orleans was something over 
forty-six thousand; her life was busy, her 
commerce great, her precautions against nat- 
ure’s penalties for human herding about equal 
to nothing. She was fully ripe for the visita- 
tion that was in store. 

In that year the Asiatic cholera passed 
around the shores of the Caspian Sea, entered 
European Russia, and moved slowly west- 
* ward, preceded by terror and followed by 
mourning. In October, 1831, it was in Eng- 
land. In January, 1832, it swept through 
London. It passed into Scotland, into Ire- 
land, France, Spain, Italy. It crossed the 
Atlantic and ravaged the cities of its western 
shore ; and, on the 25th of October, it reached 
New Crieans. 

An epidemic of yellow fever had been rag- 
ing, and had not yet disappeared. Many of 
the people had fled from it. The population 
was reduced to about thirty-five thousand. 
How many victims the new pestilence car- 
ried off can never be known; but six thou- 
sand fell in twenty days. On some days five 
hundred persons died. For once, the rally- 
ing ground of the people was not the Place 
d’Armes. The cemeteries were too small. 
Trenches took the place of graves; the dead 
were hauled to them uncoffined in cart-loads 
and dumped in. Large numbers were car- 
ried by night to the river-side, weighted with 
stones from the ballast-piles abreast the idle 
shipping, and thrown into the Mississippi. 
The same mortality in New Orleans with its 
present population, would carry off, in three 
weeks, thirty-nine thousand victims. The New 
Basin was being dug by hand. Hundreds of 
Irish were standing here in water and mud 
and sun, throwing up the corrupted soil with 
their shovels, and the havoc among them, 
says tradition, was awful. 
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The history of the town shows that years 
of much summer digging have always been 
years of great mortality. In 1811, when Car. 
ondelet’s old canal was cleaned out, seven per 
cent. of the people died. In 1817, when it was 
cleaned out again, seven per cent. again died, 
In 1822, when its cleaning out was again be. 
gun, eight and a half per cent. died. In 183; 
when, the year after the great cholera fatality, 
the New Canal was dug to the lake, eight anda 
half per cent. again died. In 1837, when many 
draining trenches were dug, seven per cent, 
died. In 1847, there was much new ditching, 
Melpomene Canal was cleaned out, and over 
eight per cent. of the people died. The same 
work went on through ’48 and ’49, and seven 
and eight percent. died. But never before or 
after 1832 did death recruit his pale armies 
by so frightful a conscription, in this plague. 
haunted town, as marked that year of double 
calamity, when, from a total population of 
but fifty-five thousand, present and absent, 
over eight thousand fell before their Asian 
and African destroyers. 


IV. 
THE GREAT EPIDEMIC, 


THREE-QUARTERS Of a century had passed 
over the little Franco-Spanish town, hidden 
under the Mississippi’s downward-retreating 
bank in the edge of its delta swamp on Or- 
leans island, before the sallow specter of 
yellow fever was distinctly recognized in her 
streets and in her darkened chambers. 

That it had come and gone earlier, but 
unidentified, is altogether likely. In 1766 
especially, the year in which Ulloa came with 
his handful of Havanese soldiers to take pos- 
session for Spain, there was an epidemic 
which at least resembled the great West 
Indian scourge. Under the commercial con- 
cessions that followed, the town expanded 
into a brisk port. Trade with the West 
Indies grew, and in 1796, the yellow fever 
was confronted and called by name. 

From that date it appeared frequently if not 
yearly, and between that date and the present 
day twenty-four lighter and thirteen violent 
epidemics have marked its visitations. At 
their own horrid caprice they came and went. 
In 1821, a quarantine of some sort was estab- 
lished, and it was continued until 1825 ; but it 
did not keep out the plague, and it was then 
abandoned for more than thirty years. Be- 
tween 1837 and 1843, fifty-five hundred deaths 
occurred from the fever. In the summer and 
fall of 1847, over twenty-eight hundred people 
perished by it. In the second half of 1848, 
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eight hundred and seventy-two were its vic- 
tims. It had barely disappeared when cholera 
entered again and carried off forty-one hun- 
dred. A month after its disappearance,—in 
August, 1849,—the fever returned; and when, 
at the end of November, it had destroyed 
seven hundred and forty-four persons, the 
cholera once more appeared ; and by the end 
of 1850 had added eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one to the long rolls. 

In the very midst of these visitations, | it 
was the confident conviction and constant 
assertion of the average New Orleans citizen, 
Creole or American, on his levee, in the St. 


Charles rotunda, at his counting-room desk, 
in the columns of his newspaper, and in his 
family circle, that his town was one of the 
healthiest in the world. The fatality of the 
epidemics was principally among the un- 
acclimated. He was not insensible to their 
sufferings, he was famous for his care of the 
sick ; the town was dotted with orphan asy- 
lums. But in this far-away corner crucial 


comparisons escaped him. The Creoe did 
not readily take the fever, and, taking it, 
commonly recovered. He had, and largely 
retains still, an absurd belief in his entire 
immunity from attack. When he has it, it is 


A FULL RIVER, (LOWER FRONT CORNER OF THE OLD TOWN.) 
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something else. As for strangers,—he threw 
up his palms and eyebrows,—nobody asked 
them to come to New Orleans. The mind of 
the American turned only to commerce ; and 
the commercial value of a well-authenticated 
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meet this libel with facts.” But he gave no 
figures. In January, 1851, the mayor officially 
pronounced the city “ perfectly healthy dur. 
ing the past year,” etc., omitting to say that 
the mortality had been three times as high as 











THE 


low death-rate he totally overlooked. Every 
summer might bring plague—granted; but 
winter brought trade, wealth. It thundered 
and tumbled through the streets like a surf. 
The part of a good citizen seemed to be to 
shut his eyes tightly and drown comment and 
debate with loud assertions of the town’s 
salubrity. 

It was in these days that a certain taste for 
books showed itself, patronized and domin- 
ated by commerce. De Bow’s excellent 
monthly issue, the “ Commercial Review of 
the South and West,” was circulating its in- 
valuable statistics and its pro-Southern de- 
ductions in social and political science. Judah 
P. Benjamin wrote about sugar; so did Val 
cour-Aimé; Riddell treated of Mississippi 
river deposits, etc.; Maunsell White gave 
reminiscences of flat-boat navigation; Chief- 
Justice Martin wrote on contract of sale ; E. J. 
Forstall on Louisiana history in French ar- 
chives ; and a great many “ ladies” and “ gen- 
tlemen,” “of New Orleans” and elsewhere, 
upon the absorbing topic of slavery, to while 
away the time, as it were. “New Orleans, 
disguise the fact as we may,” wrote De Bow 
in 1846, “has had abroad the reputation of 
being a great charnel-house. * * * We 


“PICAYUNE TIER.” 


a moderate death-rate would have been. A 
few medical men alone,— Barton, Symonds, 
Fenner, Axson,—had begun to drag from 
oblivion the city’s vital statistics and to pub- 
lish facts that should have alarmed any com- 
munity. But the blind are not frightened 
with ghosts. Barton showed that the mortal 
ity of 1849, over and above the deaths by 
cholera, had been about twice the common 
average of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
or Charleston. What then? Nothing. He 
urged under-ground sewerage in vain. ()uar- 
antine was proposed ; commerce frowned. A 
plan was offered for daily flushing the city’s 
innumerable open street-gutters ; it was re- 
jected. The vice of burying in tombs above 
ground in the heart of town was shown; but 
the burials went on. 

As the year 1853 drew near, a climax of 
evil conditions seemed to be approached. 
The city became more dreadfully unclean 
than before. The scavenging was being tried 
on a contract system, and the “foul and 
nauseous steams” from gutters, alleys, and 
dark nooks became intolerable. In the mer- 
chants’ interest Carondelet basin and canal 
were being once more dug out; the New 
Canal was being widened; gas and water 
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mains were being extended ; in the 
Fourth District, Jackson street and 
St. Charles avenue were being exca- 
yated for the road-beds of their rail- 
ways. In the Third District, many 
small draining trenches were being 
dug. On the 12th of March, the ship 
Augusta sailed from Bremen for New 
Orleans with upward of two hundred 
emigrants. Thirteen days afterward 
the Vorthampton left Liverpool, bound 
in the same direction, with between 
three or four hundred Irish. She had 
sickness on board during the voyage, 
and some deaths. The Augusta had 
none. While these were on their way, 
the bark .Si77, in the port of Rio de 
Janeiro, lost her captain and several 
of her crew by yellow fever, and after- 
ward sailed for New Orleans. The 
ship Camboden Castle cleared from 
Kingston, Jamaica, for the same port, 
leaving seven of her crew dead of the 
fever. On the gth of May, the Vorth- 
ampton and the Siri arrived in the Mississippi. 
The Vorthampton was towed to the city alone, 
and on the roth was moored at a wharf in 
the Fourth District, at the head of Josephine 
street. The Si7? was towed up in company 
with another vessel, the Saxon. She was 


dropped at a wharf in the First District. The 


Saxon moved on and rested some distance 
away, at a wharf opposite the water-works 
reservoir, in front of Market street. The 
Northampton was found to be very foul. 
Hands sent aboard to unload and clean 
her left on the next day, believing they had 
detected “ black vomit” in her hospital. One 
of them fell sick of yellow fever three days 
after, but recovered. A second force was em- 
ployed; several became ill. This was on the 
17th. On the same day, the Auguséa and the 
Camboden Castle entered the harbor in the 
same tow. The Camboden Castle was moored 
alongside the Saxon. At the next wharf, two 
or three hundred feet below, lay abreast the 
Magara and the Harvest Queen. The Augusta 
passed on up and cast off her tow-lines only 
when she was moored close to the Vorthamp- 
fon, The emigrants went ashore. Five thou- 
sand landed in New Orleans that year. Here, 
then, was every condition necessary to the 
outbreak of a pestilence, whether indigenous, 
imported, or both, 

On the same day that the fever broke out 
on the Vorthampion it appearéd also on the 
Augusta. About the same time it appeared 
m one or two distant parts of the city with- 
out discernible connection with the shipping. 
On the 29th, it appeared on the Harvest Queen, 
and, five days later, on the Saxon. The Mi- 
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agara had put to sea ; but, on the 8th, the fever 
broke out on her and carried off the captain 
and a number of the crew. Two fatal cases 
in the town the attending physician reported 
under a disguised term, “ not wishing to create 
alarm.” Such was the inside, hidden history 
of the Great Epidemic’s beginning. 

On the 27th of May, one of the emigrants 
from the Northampton was brought to the 
charity hospital. He had been four days ill, 
and he died the next day, of yellow fever. The 
Board of Health made official report of the 
case ; but the daily papers omitted to publish 
it. Other reports followed in June ; they were 
shunned in the same way, and the great city, 
with its one hundred and fifty-four thousand 
people, one in every ten of whom was to die 
that year, remained in slumberous ignorance 
of the truth. It was one of the fashions. On 
the 2d of July, twenty-five deaths from yel- 
low fever were reported for the closing week. 
Many “fever centers” had been developed. 
Three or four of them pointed, for their ongin, 
straight back to the Vorthainpion ; one to the 
Augusta, and one to the Saxon. 

A season of frequent heavy rains, alternat- 
ing with hot suns and calms—the worst of 
conditions—set in. At the end of the next 
week, fifty-nine deaths were reported. There 
had been not less, certainly, than three hun- 
dred cases, and the newspapers slowly and 
one by one began to admit the presence of 
danger. But the truth was already guessed, 
and alarm and dismay lurked everywhere. 
Not in every breast, however; there were 
still those who looked around with rather im- 
patient surprise, and—often in Creole accent, 
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and often not—begged to be told what was 
the matter. The deaths around them, they 
insisted, in print, were at that moment “fewer 
in number than in any other city of similar 
population in the Union.” 

Indeed, the fever was still prowling distantly 
in those regions most shunned by decent feet 
and clean robes; about Rousseau street, and 
the like, along the Fourth District river-front, 
where the forlorner German immigrants 
boarded in damp and miry squalor; in the 
places where such little crowded living as 
there was in the town was gathered ; Lynch’s 
row and other blocks and courts in the filthy 
Irish quarters of St. Thomas and Tchoupi- 
toulas streets; and the foul, dark dens about 
the French market and the Mint, in the old 
French quarter ; among the Gascon vacheries 
and doucheries, of repulsive uncleanness, on 
the upper and rear borders of the Fourth Dis- 
trict ; and around Gormley’s basin—a small 
artificial harbor at the intersection of Dryades 
walk and Felicity road, for the wood-cutters 
and shingle-makers of the swamp, and “a 
pestilential muck-and-mire pool of dead ani- 
mals and filth of every kind.” 

But suddenly the contagion leaped into 
the midst of the people. In the single week 
ending July 16th, two hundred and four per- 
sons were carried to the cemeteries. A panic 
seized the town. Everywhere porters were 

ossing trunks into wagons, carriages rattling 

ver the stones and whirling out across the 

vad white levee to the steam-boats’ sides. 

\t-passengers were hurrying along the 

valk, luggage and children in hand, and 

f breath, many a one with the plague 

v in his pulse. The fleeing crowd was 
ed by thousands. 
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During the following week, the charity hos- 
pital alone received from sixty to one hundred 
patients a day. Its floors were covered with 
the sick. From the 16th to the 23d, the 
deaths averaged sixty-one a day. Presently, 
the average ran up to seventy-nine. The 
rains continued, with much lightning and 
thunder. The weather became tropical; the 
sun was scorching hot and the shade chilly. 
The streets became heavy with mud, the air 
stifling with bad odors, and the whole towna 
perfect Constantinople for foulness. 

August came on. The week ending the 6th 
showed one hundred and eighty-seven deaths 
from other diseases, an enormous death-rate, 
to which the fever added nine hundred and 
forty-seven victims. For a week, the deaths 
in the charity hospital—where the poor im- 
migrants lay —had been one every half hour. 

The next day two hundred and twenty-eight 
persons died. The pestilence had attacked 
the Creoles and the blacks. In every direc- 
tion were confusion, fright, flight, calls for aid, 
the good “ Howards” hurrying from door to 
door, widows and orphans weeping. till the 
city was, as an eye-witness says, a “ theater 
of horrors.” 

“ Alas,” cries one of the city journals, “ we 
have not even grave-diggers!” Five dollars 
an hour failed to hire enough of them. Some 
of the dead went to the tomb still, with pomp 
and martial honors ; but the city scavengers, 
too, with their carts, went knocking from 
house to house asking if there were any to be 
buried. Long rows of coffins were laid in 
furrows scarce two feet deep, and hurriedly 
covered with a few shovelfuls of earth, which 
the daily rains washed away, and the whole 
mass was left, “filling the air far and near 
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with the most intolerable pestilential odors.” 
jround the grave-yards funeral trains jostled 
each other and quarreled for place, in an air 
reeking with the effluvia of the earlier dead. 
Many “fell to work and buried their own 


AMONG 


dead.” Many sick died in carriages and carts. 
Many were found dead in their beds, in 
stores, in the streets. Vice and crime broke 
out fiercely ; the police were never so busy. 
Heroism, too, was seen on every hand. Hun- 
dreds toiled for the comfort of sick and dying, 
and hundreds fell victims to their own noble 
sif-abnegation. Forty-five distant cities and 
towns sent relief. 

On one day, the r1th of August, two hun- 
dred and three persons died of the fever. In 
the week ending two days later, the total 
deaths were fourteen hundred and ninety-four. 
Rain fell every day for two months. Streets 
became so bad that hearses could scarcely 
reach the cemeteries. On the 2oth, the week’s 
mortality was fifteen hundred and thirty-four. 

Despair now seemed the only reasonable 
fame of mind. In the sky above, every new 
day brought the same merciless conditions 
of atmosphere. The earth below bubbled 
with poisonous gases. Those who would still 
have fled the scene saw no escape. To leave 
by ship was to court the overtaking stroke 
of the plague beyond the reach of medical 
aid, and probably to find a grave in the sea; 
while to escape to inland towns was to throw 
one’s self into the arms of the pestilence, car- 
ned there by earlier fugitives. The numbers 
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of the dead give but an imperfect idea of the 
wide-spread suffering and anguish. The dis- 
ease is repulsive and treacherous, and requires 
the most unremitting and laborious attention. 
Its fatal ending is inexpressibly terrible, often 


THE MARKETS. 


attended with raving madness. Among the 
Creoles of the old French quarter, a smaller 
proportion than one in each eleven suffered 
attack. But in the Fourth District, where the 
unacclimated were most numerous, there were 
whole wards where more than half the popu- 
lation had to take their chances of life and 
death from the dreadful contagion. In the 
little town of Algiers, just opposite the city, 
a thirty-sixth of all its people died in one 
week. 

On the 22d day of August, the climax was 
at last reached. Death struck that day, from 
midnight to midnight, a fresh victim every five 
minutes, and two hundred and eighty-three 
deaths summed up an official record that was 
confessedly incomplete. The next day, there 
were twenty-five less. The next, thirty-six less 
than this. Each day was better than the pre- 
ceding. The crisis had passed. Hope rose into 
rejoicing. The 1st of September showed but 
one hundred and nineteen deaths, and the roth 
but eighty. North winds and cool, dry weather 
set in. On the 2oth, there were but forty-nine 
deaths ; on the 3oth, only sixteen. In some 
of the inland towns it was still raging, and so 
continued until the middle of October. 

In the cemeteries of New Orleans, between 
the rst of June and the rst of October, nearly 
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of New Orleans, for the firs, 
time, to the necessity of know. 
ing the proven truth concern. 
ing themselves and the city jp 
which they dwelt. ; 
In the midst of the epidemic. 
the city council had adjoumed. 
and a number of its members 
had fled. But, in response ty 
popular demand, a board of 
health had appointed the fore. 
most advocates of quarantine 
and municipal cleansing a com. 
mission to study and report 
the melancholy lessons of the 
plague. It labored arduously 
for many months. At its head 
was that mayor of New Or. 
leans, Crossman by name, whose 
fame for wise and protracted 
rule is still a pleasant tradition 
of the city, and whose char. 
acteristic phrase—“a great 
deal to be said on both sides” 
—remains the most frequent 
quotation on the lips of the 
_}| common people to-day. Doc. 
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eleven thousand persons were buried. To 
these must be added the many buried with- 
out certificate, the hundreds who perished in 
their flight, and the multitudes who fell in the 
towns to which the pestilence was carried. It 
lingered through autumn, and disappeared 
only in December. During the year 1853 
nearly thirty thousand residents of New Or- 
leans were ill of the yellow fever, and there 
died, from all causes, nearly sixteen thousand. 

In the next two summers, 1854 and ’55, 
the fever returned and destroyed more than 
five thousand persons. Cholera added seven- 
teen hundred and fifty. ‘The two years’ death- 
rates were seventy-two and seventy-three per 
thousand. That of 1853 was one hundred 
and eleven. In three years, thirty-seven thou- 
sand people had died, and wherever, by or- 
dinary rate of mortality, there should have 
been one grave or sepulchre, there were four. 
One can but draw a sigh of relief in the assur- 
arice that this is a history of the past, not the 
present, and that new conditions have made 
it next to impossible that it should ever be 
repeated in the future. 


Vv. 
BRIGHTER SKIES. 


“Our of this nettle, danger,” says the great 
bard, “we pluck this flower, safety.” The 
dreadful scourge of 1853 roused the people 


tors Barton, Axson, McNeil, 
Symonds, and Riddell_—men 
at the head of the medical profession,—com- 
pleted the body. They were bold and faith 
ful, and they effected a revolution. 

The thinking and unbiased few, who in 
all communities must first receive and fruc- 
tify the germ of truth, were convinced. The 
technical question of the fever’s contagious- 
ness remained unsettled; but its transporta- 
bility was fearfully proven in a multitude of 
interior towns, and its alacrity in seeking 
foul quarters and its malignancy there were 
plainly shown by its history in the city, The 
commission pronounced in favor of quaran- 
tine, and it was permanently established, and 
has ever since become, annually, more and 
more effective. They earnestly recommended, 
also, the purging of the city, and keeping it 
purged, by proper drainage and sewerage, of 
all those foul conditions that were daily pois- 
oning its earth and air. The response to this 
was extremely feeble. 

It would seem as if the commercial value 
both of quarantine and cleanliness might 
have been seen by the merchant, since the 
aggregate value of exports, imports, and 
domestic receipts fell off twenty-two and a 
half millions, and did not entirely recover tor 
three years. But it was not. The merchants, 
both Creole and American, saw only the 
momentary inconveniences and losses 0 
quarantine and its defective beginnings; the 
daily press, in bondage to the merchant 
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through its advertising columns, carped and 
caviled in two languages at the innovation and 
expanded on the filthiness of other cities, while 
the general public thought what they read. 

Yet, in the face of all set-backs, the city 
that once was almost annually scourged, has, 
in the twenty-seven years since the great 
epidemic, which virtually lasted till 1855, 
suffered but one mild and three severe epi- 
demics. In 1878, occurred the last of these, 
and the only severe one in fourteen years. 
Its fatality was but little over half as great as 
that of the Great Epidemic. In the five years 
ending with 1855, the average annual mortal- 
ity had been seventy. In the next five, it fell 
to forty-five. In the five of the war period, it 
was forty. In the next, it was thirty-nine; in 
the next, it sank to thirty-four and a half, 
and in that which closed in 1880, notwith- 
sanding the terrible epidemic of 1878, the 
rate was but thirty-three and a half. The mor- 
tality of 1879 was under twenty-four, and that 
of 1880, under twenty-five per thousand. 

The events of 1878 are fresh in the public 
mind. In New Orleans they overwhelmed 
the people at large with the convictions which 
i853 had impressed upon the more thought- 
ful few. To the merchant, “ shot-gun quaran- 
tines” throughout the southern Mississippi 
valley explained themselves. The commercial 
necessity of quarantine and sanitation was 
established without a single scientific light, 
and measures were taken in hand for perfect- 
ing both — measures which are growing and 
bearing fruit day by day, which have already 
reduced the insalubrity of New Orleans to a 
point where it may be compared with that of 
other great cities, and which promise before 
long to make the city, really and emphatically, 
the home of health, comfort, and safety. 
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In the study of his expanded city, we have 
wandered from the contemplation of the 
Creole himself. It remains to be said that, 
unquestionably, as his town has expanded 
and improved, so has he. As the improve- 
ments of the age draw the great world nearer 
and nearer to him, he becomes more and 
more open to cosmopolitan feeling. ‘The 
hostility to Americans, as such, is little felt. 
The French tongue is falling into comparative 
disuse, even in the family circle. The local 
boundaries are overstepped. He lives above 
Canal street now without feeling exiled. The 
social circles blend into each other. Some- 
times, with the old Gallic intrepidity of con- 
viction, he moves ahead of the American in 
progressive thought. 

In these matters of sanitary reform, he has 
his share—or part of it. The old feeling of 
castellated immunity in his own high-fenced 
home often resents, in sentiment at least, 
official house-to-house inspection and the dis- 
turbance of a state of affairs under which his 
father and grandfather reached a good old 
age and left no end of children. Yet the 
movement in general has his assent; some- 
times his coéperation; sometimes his sub- 
scription; and his doctors take part in 
debates and experiments. He is in favor of 
all this healthful flushing ; this deepening and 
curbing of canals; this gratuitous and universal 
distribution of copperas, etc. Against one 
feature only he wages open war. He laughs; 
but he is in earnest: copperas, he tolerates; 
lime, the same; all odorless disinfectants, 
indeed ; but carbolic acid—no! In Gallic 
fierceness, he hurls a nickname at it—“ acide 
diaboligue.” When he smells it, he loads his gun 
and points it through his shutters. You shall 
never sprinkle him with that stuff—never! 
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WHAT now remains, what now remains but night ? 
Night hopeless, since the moon is in her grave! 


Late came a glorious light, 

In one wide flood on spire and field and wave. 
It found a flowing way 

To secret places where the dead leaves lay; 
It won the half-hid stream 

To shy remembrance of her morning gleam ; 
Then on the sky’s sharp shore 

Rolled back, a fading tide, and was no more. 

No more on spire and ivied window bright! 
No more on field and wave! 


What now remains, what now remains but night? 
Night hopeless, since the moon is in her grave ! 
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Dumb waits the dim, broad land, 

Like one who hears, yet cannot understand, 
Tidings of grief to come. 

The woods and waters, with the winds, are dumb. 
But now a breeze has found 

Sorrowful voice, and sobs along the ground: 

“Oh the lost light, the last, the best lost light! 
No more on field and wave!” 


What now remains, what now remains but night ? 
Night hopeless, since the moon is in her grave / 


Hark, how the wind outswells, 

Tempting the wood’s dark heart till he rebels, 
And, shaking his black hair, 

Lifts up a cry of passion and despair! 
The groaning branches chafe 

Till scarce the small, hushed singing-birds are safe, 
Tossed rocking in the nest, 

Like gentle memories in a stormy breast. 

A shudder, as good angels passed in flight, 
Thrills over field and wave! 


What now remains, what now remains but night ? 
Night lawless, while the moon is in her grave / 
5 g 


IV. 


There falls a mighty hush : 

And forth from far recesses fern-scents rush, 
Faint as a waft from years 

Long past; they touch in heaven the springs of tears. 
In great drops, slow and warm, 

Breaks all at once the spirit of the storm. 


What now remains, what now remains but night ? 
Night grieving, while the moon ts in her grave / 


Vv. 


Behold! the rain is over: on the wave 
A new, a flashing light! 
Lo, she arises calm, 

The pale, the patient moon, and pours like balm 
Through the wet wood’s wrecked aisle 

Her own unutterably tender smile ! 


There is no calm like that when storm is done; 
There is no pleasure keen as pain’s release ; 
There is no joy that lies so deep as peace, 
No peace so deep as that by struggle won. 


Naught now remains, naught now remains but night —— 
Night peaceful, with the moon on field and wave / 


Helen Gray Cone. 
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Ir has been intimated that Helen entered 
upon her new life at Mrs. Hewitt’s with social 
preoccupations in her own favor, which she 
was by no means prepared to surrender ; and 
she did not think of yielding them, even in 
the abjectest moments of her failure and 
humiliation. In the interval of idleness that 
followed, she was again purely and simply a 
young lady, not attached by any sort of 
sympathy to the little boarding-house world, 
though she had always meant to treat it with 
consideration. But it is simply impossible 
that one who has been bred to be of no use 
should not feel an advantage over all those 
who have been bred to be of some use ; and, 
if for no other reason, Helen must have con- 
fessed, wittingly and unwittingly, by a thou- 
sand little recoils and reserves, that her fellow- 
boarders and herself could never meet on 
a level. It was perfectly easy, however, to 


keep aloof. After the first necessary civilities 
with the Evanses, she only met them on the 
stairs of at the table, where the talk was 
mainly between Mr. Evans and Miss Root, 


the art-student. It appeared from the casual 
confidences of the landlady that Miss Root 
was studying to be a painter, and that some 
of her work was beautiful. “Mrs. Hewitt owned 
that she was no judge of painting, but she 
said that she knew what she liked. She told 
Helen also that Mr. Evans was one of the edit- 
ors of “Saturday Afternoon,” a paper which she 
praised because she said it gave you the news 
about everybody, and kept you posted, so 
that you could tell just where they were and 
what they were doing, all the while; she be- 
lieved that Mr. Evans was not connected with 
this admirable part of the paper; he wrote 
mostly about the theaters and the new books. 

Helen was amused by some of his talk at 
the table; but she was not at all sure about 
the Evanses. She could not tell exactly why; 
one never can tell exactly why, especially if 
one is a lady. Mrs. Evans seemed well 
enough educated and well enough dressed ; 
she had been abroad the usual term of years; 
she neither unduly sought nor repelled ac- 
quaintance ; but, from the first, Helen was 
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painfully aware of not having heard of her; 
and one is equally uncertain of people of 
whom one has heard nothing or heard too 
much. As soon as she learned what Mr. 
Evans’s business was, she understood, of 
course, that they could never have been peo- 
ple that people knew; and, “ Were they not 
a little Bohemian?” she asked, rather tepidly, 
one day, when an old friend of hers, whom 
she happened to meet, broke into effusive 
praise of them, on hearing that Helen was in 
the same house with them. 

“ My dear!” said Miss Kingsbury, sum- 
ming up in a word the worst that a New 
England woman can say of a man, “he is 
easy-going! But he is very kind; and she is 
the salt of the earth.” 

“And some of the pepper?” suggested 
Helen. 

“ A little of the pepper, without doubt. But 
not a grain more than is good for him. He 
would be zothing without her,” she added, in 
the superstition ladies love to cherish con- 
cerning the real headship of the family. 
“She makes up all her own things, and 
teaches that boy herself. And you have 
another person there who is really a charac- 
ter— Miss Root. If you see any of her work, 
you'll see that she is an artist; but you'll have 
to see a great deal of her before you find out 
that she’s the best soul in the world. With 
her little time, and her little money, she does 
more good/ She's practica/, and she knows 
just how to help people that want to help 
themselves; poor girls, you know, trying to 
learn things, and get into occupations. And 
so rectangular she is!” 

Miss Kingsbury ran off, professing an in- 
stant and pressing duty. “ I’m coming to see 
you very soon. Good-bye, Helen, dear! You 
know how I feel for you,” she added, tenderly. 

Many other people, returning to town, 
looked Helen up, and left cards, and mes- 
sages of friendly interest. She did not see 
any one that she could help seeing; she was 
doubly exiled, by her bereavement and her 
poverty, from the gay and prosperous world 
they belonged to; she knew that they were 
kind and meant well; but she knew that 
henceforward she could have few interests in 
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common with them. She was happiest when 
she was quite alone with her sorrow and with 
her love, which seemed to have sprung from 
it and to be hallowed by it. Their transmu- 
tation gave her memories and her hopes a 
common sweetness, which was sometimes very 
strange; it seemed as if Robert were present 
with her when she thought of her father, and 
that her father came to share all her thoughts 
of Robert. 

Her old life had otherwise almost wholly 
dropped away from her, and after her return 
from Beverly, Margaret came often to see 
her; but the visits were a trial to Helen, and 
perhaps Margaret saw this, for she came at 
longer and longer intervals, and at last came 
no more. Helen supposed that she had taken 
a place, but waited patiently till she should 
re-appear. 

She spent a great part of each day in writing 
to Robert and thinking about him, and try- 
ing to contrive their common future, and she 
made over all her bonnets and dresses. She 
saved a good deal of money by not buying 
anything new for the winter, and after her 
benefaction to Mrs. Sullivan she found that, 
even with these economies, she had no money 
for spring dresses. But that mattered very 
little ; she had not cared, after she first put on 
black, to mark the degrees of mourning punc- 
tiliously ; she had always dressed quietly, and 
now she could wear what she wore last year 
without treason to her grief. The trouble was 
that she would soon need money for other 
things, before any interest would be due from 
the money in Mr. Hibbard’s hands, and she 
spent several days in trying to put into digni- 
fied and self-respectful terms the demand 
she must make upon him for part of her capi- 
tal. She felt rather silly about it, and the 
longing to do something to earn a little money 
for herself revived. At the bottom of her 
heart was the expectation, always disowned 
and silenced, that Robert would somehow 
soon return; she had told Mrs. Butler that 
she knew he. would come back as soon as he 
got her letter; but after the first keen pang 
of disappointment and surprise with which 
she realized that he could not at once ask 
leave of absence, or resign without a sort of 
ignominy, she heroically accepted the fact 
of a prolonged separation. She had caused 
it, she said to herself, and she must bear it; 
she must do everything she could to help him 
bear it. She idealized him in his devotion to 
duty, and worshiped him as if he had been 
the first man to practice it. She was more 
than ever determined not to be a burden to 
him in any way; she determined to be a help 
to him, and she had planned a pretty scene 
in which she brought out a little hoard of 
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earnings, in addition to her five thousand 
dollars, and put them into Robert’s hand the 
day after their marriage. It would be doubly 
sweet to toil for Robert; in the meantime, it 
was sweet to dream for him; and she had not 
yet decided how the sum she intended to be. 
stow upon him was to be earned, when she 
found herself obliged to borrow of the future 
rather than to lend to it. But she resolved al} 
the more severely to replace with interest 
what she borrowed; she would not leave a 
stone unturned; and she forced herself, in 
going to Mr. Hibbard’s office, to pass the store 
where she had left her painted vases on sale 
six months before. She said to herself that 
they would be all in the window still; but 
when she dared to lift her eyes to it there 
were none. Then she said that they must 
have been taken out, and stuck away in séme 
corner as too hopelessly ugly and unsalable. 

The proprietor of the store came forward 
with a smile of recognition and of something 
more. “ This is really a concidence,” he said. 
“We have just sold your vases, and I was 
beginning to wonder where I should send 
you the money; I find there is no address on 
the card you gave me.” 

He filliped her card with one hand against 
the other, and looked at her with friendly 
pleasure, while she stayed herself against a 
show-case with a faintness which he could 
not see. 

“Sold them!” she whispered. 

“Yes, all three. Mr. Trufitt was looking at 
them yesterday, and asked me who did them. 
This morning, he called and took them.” 

“ How dared he!” cried Helen, in a tumult 
of indignation, none the less appalling because 
wholly unintelligible to the person of whom 
she made the demand. At the mere name of 
Trufitt a series of odious facts had flashed 
without sequence into her thought : his obtuse 
persistence in love; his baldness; his stingi- 
ness; the fit of his pantaloons; his spiritual 
aridity, and his physical knobbiness. She 
hardly knew for which of his qualities she dis- 
liked him the most; but she recognized with 
perhaps superior disdain, that, after learning 
that the vases were her work, he had turned 
over for a whole day in his frugal mind the 
question of buying them. After presuming to 
think of owning her vases, he had also pre- 
sumed to hesitate! It was intolerable. 

“ What right ” she began on the inno- 
cent means of the offence, but corrected her- 
self so far as to ask instead, “Vy did you 
tell him who did them ?” ; 

“ Really,” said her victim, with just pique, 
“T saw no reason why I shouldn't. You 
gave me no charges on that point, and I gave 
the matter no reflection. I seized the first 
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chance that offered to sell them for you.” He 

jooked hurt and vexed ; perhaps he had made 

his little romance about serving this very 
retty young lady in her trouble and need. 

Helen would not consider his kindness ; in 
her own vexation, she continued to treat him 
de haut en bas, “can’t allow him to keep 
my vases,” she said. “You must send for 
them.” 

“The vases were on sale,” returned the 
proprietor, “ and I sold them in good faith. 
I can’t ask them back.” 

«J will ask them back,” said H-len, 
grandly. “Good-morning.” When shé put 
her hand on the bell-pull at Mrs. Hewitt’s, 
she remembered that the shop-man had not 
given her the money for her vases, and that 
she had again left him without her address. 
This was some satisfaction, but it was not 
enough ; she would not rest till she had her 
vases back again, and had broken them into 
a thousand pieces. 

But she found that the first thing she must 
do was to write to the people who had sold 
them, and apologize for the strange return she 
had made for the interest they had taken in 
her, recognizing the justice of their position 
and the absurdity of her own. It was not an 
easy note to write, but she contrived it at last, 
and that gave her courage to think how she 
should get her vases back from Mr. Trufitt, 


who had bought them, and had certainly a 
right to keep them. She knew why he had 
bought them, and this enraged her, but it did 
not help her; she felt that it would be put- 
ting herself in an asking attitude, however im- 


periously she demanded them again. If he 
yielded, it would be in grace to her; and he 
might refuse—very likely. he would refuse. 
She had not decided in her own mind what 
she should do in this event, when she received 
areply from Messrs. Pout & Lumley, inclos- 
ing Mr. Trufitt’s money for her vases, less 
their commission. Messrs. Pout & Lumley 
regretted that their Mr. Lumley had not 
clearly understood Miss Harkness’s wishes in 
regard to the vases she had left with them ; 
but finding themselves unable to ask their re- 
turn from the gentleman who purchased them, 
they had no course open to them but to send 
her the money for them. 

Helen saw that she must have written her 
address at the top of her letter of apology, 
and that she must have seemed to them to 
have repented of her magnificent behavior on 
another ground, and to have tacitly asked for 
the money. 

She broke into a laugh at the hopeless com- 
plication. 

“Really,” she mused, “I don’t know 
whether I’d better be put into the Home for 
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Little Wanderers or into the Insane Hospi- 
tal;” and for the present there seemed no 
safety but in entire inaction. She was so 
much abashed at the result of her yesterday’s 
work, that she remained with Messrs. Pout & 
Lumley’s letter in her hand, wondering when 
she should have courage to go out again and 
renew her attempt to see Mr. Hibbard. At 
first, she thought she would write to him; but 
there seemed something fatal about her writ- 
ing to people on business, and she hesitated. 
It was impossible to use this money of Mr. 
Trufitt’s ; she was quite clear as to that ; and, 
with various little expenses, her money had 
dwindled to less than three dollars since her 
interview with Mrs. Sullivan. She let the 
morning slip away in her irresolution, and 
then she decided to put the whole affair off 
till the next day. She felt a comfort in the 
decision, merely as a decision, and she began 
to enjoy something like the peace of mind 
which moral strength brings. Perhaps the 
weather had something to do with her willing- 
ness to postpone any duty that must take her 
out of doors ; it was a day that would scarcely 
have invited her to an errand of pleasure. 
For almost a week the weather had been 
relenting; and the warmth of yesterday had 
brought a tinge of life to the bare slopes of 
the Common, where for three months past 
the monumental dumpings of the icy streets 
had dismally accumulated; and along the 
base of these heaps a thin adventurous verd- 
ure showed itself, like that hardy vegetation 
which skirts the snow-line on the Alps. As 
Helen had walked across the planking on her 
way to Mr. Hibbard’s office, she had heard a 
bluebird in the blue soft air high through the 
naked boughs of the elms, making querulous 
inquiry for the spring; and there had seemed 
a vernal respite even in the exasperation of 
the English sparrows. The frozen year, in 
fact, was awaking to consciousness, with secret 
pangs of resuscitation that now declared them- 
selves in an easterly storm of peculiar spite- 
fulness, driving against the umbrellas which 
Helen saw ascending the narrow hill-side 
street in gusts that were filled from moment 
to moment with sleet and rain and snow. 

In the little grate in her room the anthra- 
cite had thrown off its first gaseous malice, 
and now lay a core of brownish-red under 
a soft, lurid blur of flame; and she stood be- 
fore it thinking to herself that, rather than go 
out in that weather, she would spend some 
of Mr. Trufitt’s money, as she called it, and 
smiling faintly at the demoralization which 
had succeeded her heroics, when some one 
rapped at her door. She turned away from 
the fire, where she had stood smoothing the 
front of her dress in the warmth, with a 
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dreamy eye on the storm outside, and opened 
the door rather resentfully. Mrs. Hewitt was 
there with a card in her hand, which she had 
apparently preferred to bring in person, rather 
than send up by the general house-work girl. 
Before she gave Helen the card, she said, 
with a studied indifference of manner that 
might well have invited confidence : 

“T heard him askin’ for you, and I showed 
him into the parlor on the second floor, till I 
could find out whether you wanted to see com- 
pany.” 

Mrs. Hewitt made her own inferences from 
the flush and then the pallor with which Hel- 
en received the card; and while Helen stood 
staring at it, she added suggestively, “Seemed 
to have some kind of a passel, or, something 
’t he brought with him in the carriage.” 

“Oh!” said Helen, as if this idle detail had 
clinched the matter, “ then, will you tell him, 
please, that I’ll be down in a minute.” 

She hastily made a woman’s imperceptible 
changes of hair and ribbon, and then descended 
to the parlor, with her line of behavior distinct- 
ly drawn in her mind. After a first impulse to 
refuse to see her visitor, and then a full rec- 
ognition of the stupidity of such a thing, she 
saw that she must be frankly cordial. Mrs. 
Hewitt had hospitably put a match to the 
soft-coal fire laid in the grate, and it was now 
lustily snapping in the chilly air of the parlor ; 
but Lord Rainford was not standing before it. 
He stood with his back to the door, with his 
hat in his hand and his overcoat on, looking 
out into the storm, whose national peculiari- 
ties might well have interested him. He 
turned when Helen came in, and she greeted 
him with a welcome which she felt must have 
the same effect of being newly kindled as the 
fire in the grate. He did not seem to notice 
this, and began a huddled and confused ex- 
planation of his presence, as if it ought to 
be accounted for and justified upon special 
grounds. Helen pulled the wrap she had 
flung on tightly around her, and concealing 
the little shiver that the cold air struck through 
her, asked him to sit down. 

“ The fact is,” he said, “ that I was anxious 
to put this little parcel into your own hands, 
Miss Harkness, and to make sure that it had 
reached you in safety.” He gave her the pack- 
age he had been holding, and then offered to 
relieve her of it. 

“Oh, thank you,” said Helen, ignoring it 
as well as she could, while refusing to give it 
up. She had gathered from the fact that 
Lord Rainford would not have felt author- 
ized to present himself to her at that moment, 
if he had not this commission from the Rays ; 
that the Rays had sent her the parcel by him ; 
and she began to unravel the maze, in which 
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he was involving them both, by that clew 
There had been something in what he said 
about London, and Nice, and Rome, and 
Alexandria; but whether he had been with 
her friends at any or all of these points, she 
had not made out. 

“Where did you see the Rays last?” she 
asked. “Were the Butlers with them? or—” 

Lord Rainford laughed. “ Why, the fact 
is,” he exclaimed, “I haven’t seen them at 
all! They made no stop in England, through 
some change of plans.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Helen. 

“ And later, I gave up my winter in Egypt. 
I found that I couldn’t go up the Nile, and 
get back in time —in time for the visit I had 
intended to make to America; and—and | 
had decided to come to America, and—so | 
came!” 

“ Yes,” said Helen, a little dazed still. She 
added, to gain time for reflection rather than 
to seek information, “And you are fond of the 
Atlantic in the middle of March ?” 

“Tt wasn’t so bad. We'd a very good pas- 
sage. I found myself so well here, last year, 
that I’ve been impatient ever since to come 
back.” 

“I’m glad America agrees with you,” re- 
turned Helen, vaguely. 

“Why, I’m not here for my health, ex- 
actly,” said Lord Rainford. “ I’d some other 
objects, and Mr. Ray asked me to bring the 
little box from his wife for you.” 

“Oh, yes, I understand! They sent it to 
you from Egypt.” 

“Precisely. I assure you, it wasn’t an easy 
matter to get it through your custom-house 
unopened.” 

“ How did you manage? By bribery and 
corruption ?” 

“No. I wont say I wasn’t tempted to try 
it. But I don’t altogether like that sort of 
thing even in countries where they naturally 
expect it; and I couldn’t feel that the in- 
spector whose hands I fell into did quite ex- 
pect it. I told him that it contained a pres- 
ent from one lady to another, and that I 
would rather deliver it unopened, if he could 
trust me to come back and pay the duty in 
case it proved to be anything subject to duty. 
I gave him my card and address, and I did 
go so far as to offer to deposit a sum of money 
with him as surety.” 

“ How very, very kind of you,” cried Helen, 
beginning to be charmed. 

“Qh, not at all,” said Lord Rainford, 
coloring a little. “I merely mentioned it 
because it led up to something that interested 
me. He looked at my card, and then he 
looked at me, and said, ‘ That it wasn’t neces- 
sary between gentlemen /’” 
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Helen laughed at the man’s diverting as- 
sumption of a community of feeling with 
Lord Rainford. “ You must have been edi- 
fied,” she said, “with such an early exam- 
Je of American equality.” 

Lord Rainford looked rather mystified and 
alittle troubled. “I don’t know. I rather 
liked it, I believe,” he said, tentatively ; as one 
does who has not been taken in quite the way 
he expected. 

« You are easily pleased,” said Helen ; and 
he seemed still more perplexed. 

But as if he set these speeches down finally 
to some ironical intention in her, he went on: 
«He said I could ‘take the box along,’ and 
then he looked at the address on it, and said, 
‘Qh, ’t’s all right! I know Miss Harkness.’” 

“Who in the world could it have been ?” 
wondered Helen. “I never dreamt that I 
had a friend at court—or the custom-house.” 

Lord Rainford took out his pocket-book, 
and, to do this, he had to unbutton his over- 
coat. “ Wont you lay off your coat?” asked 
Helen. “I believe we shall not freeze to 
death here, now. ‘The fire is really making 
an impression.” 

“Thank you,” he said, obeying. “He 
gaveme Ais card. I have it here somewhere. 
Ah, here it is!” 

Helen received it and gazed at the name. 
“No,” she said, returning it with a shake of 
the head, “it doesn’t throw any light on my 
acquaintance, and I don’t exactly understand 
it.” 

“Perhaps it was some other lady of the 
same name.” 

“Perhaps. But I haven’t asked you yet 
when you arrived; and that ought to have 
been the first question.” 

He seemed willing to evade it ; but he said 
gravely that he had arrived that morning. 
“The fact is,” he added, “I had them send 
the luggage to the hotel, and I—took the 
liberty of driving directly here.” 

“Why, this #s zeal in stewardship!” cried 
Helen. She felt a girl’s thrill of pleasure in 
i To see Lord Rainford was like meeting 
an old friend. She had parted from the Rays 
and Butlers long since he had; but his com- 
ing on an errand from them seemed like news 
from them, and she found herself at home 
with him, and truly touched by his kindness. 
She had been too little abroad to consider 
whether she was behaving like an English 
girl under the circumstances, and she ended 
by behaving like an American girl. “Now, 
Lord Rainford,” she said, “I’m going to do 
all I can to reward you, and if you were a 
woman you would feel very lavishly rewarded; 
I'm going to open this box at once in your 
presence.” 
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“I’m sure you're very good,” said Lord 
Rainford. 

She put the box on a little table near them. 
“TI hope it isn’t the kind that opens with 
a screw-driver,” she continued, breaking the 
line of barbaric seals which held the edge 
of the paper covering, and then coming to 
a second wrapper tied with an oriental cord 
of silk, for which she required the aid of Lord 
Rainford’s penknife. “ What a pity to break 
and cut such things!” she sighed. 

“ Why, I don’t know,” said the young man, 
not feeling the occidental strangeness to which 
the paper and the cord were poetry. “It’s the 
way they put things up there. I dare say their 
dragoman had it done at a bazaar.” 

“Their dragoman! At a bazaar!” cried 
Helen, and now he dimly sympathized with 
her mood, and said— ‘Oh, yes, yes!” while 
she tore away wrapper after wrapper, vaguely 
fragrant of musk or sandal, and came at last 
to a box, inlaid with mother-ot-pearl in the 
Persian fancy. She opened this, and found, 
under a note from Marian Ray, a set of gold 
jewelry: ear-rings, bracelets, and necklace, 
rich in the color of the unalloyed metal, and 
fascinating in their fantastic naiveté of design 
—as old as man, as young as childhood. 

“Ah, yes,” said Lord Rainford, smiling 
back her rapture in the trinkets. “ Those 
goldsmiths’ things. They’re very pretty. And 
it’s amusing to see those fellows work. They 
set up their little forge in the street before 
their doors, and make the things you've 
ordered while you're waiting.” 

“ And the high, white house walls, and the 
yellow sun, and the purple shadows all round 
them ?” cried Helen, dangling the necklace 
from her fingers. 

“ Well—ah—-+yes ; you're quite right,” said 
Lord Rainford. But he added, conscientiously, 
“ There isn’t much sun, you know. The street 
is very narrow ; and I don’t know about the 
walls being white ; they’re apt to be colored.” 

“Oh!” deeply sighed the girl, and a mist 
came into her eyes, as she dropped the pretty 
things back into their box. “ Marian has cer 
tainly outdone herself,” she said, shutting the 
lid. She re-opened it, and took out the neck- 
lace again, and one by one the bracelets and 
the ear-rings, and stood absently regarding 
them, held a little way off, with her head on 
one side. She was thinking of the night be- 
fore her father died, when she put on that 
silver filigree of Robert's, and she had for- 
gotten the young man before her. He made 
a little movement that recalled her to herself. 
“ Oh, I beg your pardon,” she said, softly. 
He had his hat in his hand, and she saw that 
he had taken up his overcoat. “Must you 
go? I can never thank you enough for all 
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the trouble you have taken.” She stopped, 
for she had a sudden difficulty. It seemed 
savagely inhospitable, after what Lord Rain- 
ford had done, in the way he had done it, not 
to attempt some sort of return. But she felt 
sure he must see at a glance that she was not 
in her own house ; the bare spectacularity of 
the keeping; the meager decoration of the 
mantel-piece and what-not ; the second-hand 
brown plush furniture ; the fire, burning on 
the hearth, as in a scene set for some house 
of virtuous poverty on the stage, must all be 
eloquent of a boarding-house even to unprac- 
ticed eyes ; and Helen was in doubt what she 
ought to do under all the circumstances. She 
decided upon a bold, indefinite course, and 
asserted that they would see each other again 
before he left Boston. 

“Thank you,” he said. But he did not go. 
He looked vaguely round the room. 

“Your umbrella?” she suggested, joining 
actively in the search. 

“ Ah, I don’t think I brought one,” he said, 
speciously. 

When he was gone, Helen put on the trink- 
ets, and found them very becoming ; though, 
as she frankly owned to her reflection in the 
glass, a dark girl would have carried them off 
better. “That comes,” she mused, “from 
Marian’s want of feeling for color. I’m sure 
she chose them.” She smiled a little superi- 


ority at the mirrored face, and then she started 
away from it in dismay. Of course, Lord 
Rainford had hesitated in that way, because 
he promised the customs officer to come back 
and pay duty on the box; and she had not 
offered to let him take it, and he could not 
ask for it. There seemed no end to this day’s 


contretemps. He had not given her his ad- 
dress, and there was no telling, after that sort 
of parting, when she should see him again, 
if she ever saw him again. She had placed 
him in a cruelly embarrassing position, for he 
had given his card to that Mr. Kimball. The 
name was inspiration ; she could at least go 
to the custom-house, and pay the duty her- 
self, and trust to some future chance of telling 
Lord Rainford that she had saved his honor 
with Mr. Kimball. Kimball! She only wonder- 
ed that she should have remembered the name. 

She had no idea where the custom-house 
was, but she wrapped herself against the 
storm, and took a carriage at the nearest 
hack-stand. The janitor and messengers who 
passed her from one to another in the custom- 
house were of opinion that Mr. Kimball was 
on duty in East Boston ; but the last who as- 
serted this immediately added, “ Oh, here he 
is now!” and called after a figure retreating 
down a corridor,—“ Kimball! Here! You're 
wanted!” and Helen found herself, box in 
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hand, confronted with her old friend, the 
policeman. 

“Why, is it you ?” she cried, as joyously 
as if she had met him in some foreign land, 

“ Well, I thought it must be you,” he said 
with the half-shy, half-jocose respect of that 
sort of Americans in the presence of a fash. 
ionable woman. It amuses them to see the 
women putting on style, as they would say; 
but they revere them as ladies all the same. 
Kimball touched his hat, and then pushed it 
back on his head in token of standing uncoy- 
ered while they talked. 

Helen could not wait till she had trans- 
acted her own business before she said, “ But 
I thought you were a policeman!” 

“Well, so I was the last time I saw you,” 
returned Kimball. “I left the force about two 
months ago. Got kind of sick of it myself, 
and my wife was always in a stew about the 
danger, and bein’ out so much nights, and the 
new collector was a friend of mine, and he 
gave me this place,” said Kimball, briefly 
putting the case into Helen’s hands. “ That 
fellow behaved himself after that ?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Helen, knowing that 
Kimball meant the hackman whom he had 
rebuked in her behalf; “ he was very civil.” 

“T thought I could fetch him,” said Kim- 
ball. “I don’t know as anything, while I was 
on the force, done me so much good as a 
chance like that now and then.” He dropped 
his eyes suggestively to the box in Helen's 
hands; but he did not otherwise manifest 
any consciousness of it, and he left Helen to 
take her own time to say how glad she was to 
see him again and how grateful she had al- 
ways been to him. When she arrived, in due 
course, at the box, he merely permitted him- 
self a dry smile. “I told him I knew you”; 
and this time Helen understood Lord Rain- 
ford,.and not the hackman. “I knew it would 
be all right.” 

“It was very kind of you, Mr. Kimball, 
and it’s only a chance that it wasn’t all 
wrong. Lord Rainford told me all about it, 
and I forgot to let him have the box to bring 
back to you till after he had gone, and then 
I hurried off with it myself, at once. I couldn't 
endure that you should think for a moment 
he hadn’t kept his word.” 

“Of course not,” said Kimball, sympa- 
thetically. “Full of diamonds ?” he asked, 
jokingly, as he received it from her. He 
opened the lid, and then frowned regretfully 
at the trinkets. “ Gold, do you suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes, they must be gold,” said Helen. 
“ Tt’s a present.” 

“ Just so. And, of course, you don’t know 
what they cost. Well, now, I’m sorry, Miss 
Harkness,” said Kimball, with a deep-drawn 
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sigh of reflection. “I guess I’ve got to have 
these things valued.” 

«Of course,” said Helen, with a beating 
heart, at the bottom of which, perhaps, she 
accused the punctilious folly of forcing the 
iewels to Official knowledge. She had her 
feminine limitations of conscience in regard 
to smuggling, and did not see w&y it could 
be wrong to bring in dutiable goods if the 
customs officers did not know it. She had 
come out of regard to Lord Rainford, and 
not at all from tenderness for the public reve- 
nue; and she had a sort of vague expectation 
that the Government would politely decline 
to levy any impost in recognition of her ex- 
emplary integrity. 

“You just sit here,” said Kimball, finding 
her a chair which one of the messengers had 
temporarily vacated, “and I'll see about it 
for you. I'll be back in half a minute.” He 
was gone much longer, and then he returned 
with an official paper in his hand, and a fallen 
countenance. “ Well, I done everything I 
could, Miss Harkness,” he said, in strong 
disgust. He was a man who had enjoyed 
oficial consequence largely as a means of 
doing people unexpected favors, and was 
deeply mortified at the turn this affair had 
taken. “ You’ve got to pay fourteen dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents on this box. I 
wouldn’t say it to every one, and I shouldn’t 
want it reported, but / think it’s a regular 
swindle.” 

“Oh, no,” said Helen, sweetly, but with a 
deep inward bitterness ; and finding her pocket 
with that difficulty which ladies seem always 
to have, she found her pocket-book, and in 
it two dollars and a half. 

“T shall have to leave-the box with you, 
and come again,” she said. After resolving to 
borrow Mr. Trufitt’s money for the payment 
of possible but improbable duties, she had 
come away and left it at home in the letter 
inclosing it. 

“No, take the box along,” said Kimball, 
measurably consoled at this unexpected turn. 
“It's just the way with my wife. Never knows 
how much money she takes with her, and 
comes back with her bank-bills balled up into 
little balls like gun-wads, and her silver 
layin’ round all overthe bottom of her bag— 
what there‘is to ay round. ever gets home 
‘th more than sixty-two and a half cents. 
Don’t you fret, Miss Harkness; /’// make it 
all right, and you can make it all right with 
me, any time.” 

He would not listen to Helen’s protests, 
but forced the box back into her hands, and 
walked along the corridor to the vestibule 
with her, largely waiving each return of her 
selfreproach and gratitude, and at the door 
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resolutely changing the subject as he took a 
card from his waistcoat-pocket. 

“Lord Rainford/ Curious chap. Lord 
Rainford! Don’t know as I ever saw many 
lords before,” he said, with Yankee caution. 
“Don’t know as I ever saw any,” he added, 
with Yankee conscientiousness. He pondered 
the card with a sarcastic smile, as if amused 
that any fellow-creature should seriously call 
himself a lord, and then broke out in a sort 
of repentance: “Well, he’s a gentleman, I 
guess. Had his declaration made out fair and 
square, and opened up all his traps, first off, 
like a man. forced’em onto your notice, as 
you may say. No hangin’ back about Aim. 
Well!” he added, after a final inspection of 
the card, “ it wa’n’/ quite regular, as you may 
say, to let him take the box along without 
openin’ it; but a man has some discretion, I 
suppose; and—well, the fact is, I took a 
fancy to the fellow. Seemed kind of Auman, 
after all.” 

“Oh, Mr. Kimball,” cried Helen, deeply 
enjoying the inspector’s condescension, but 
with a sudden superficial terror at the thought 
that she had not Lord Rainford’s address, 
and should not know how to inform him that 
his word had been kept for him, “let me see 
his card, please !” 

“ Why, certainly, take it along,” said Kim- 
ball. “ Or, I don’t know,” he added, sheep- 
ishly, “I thought my wife might like to see 
it—kind of a novelty, you know.” 

“ Oh, thank you! I don’t want to keep it,” 
said Helen, returning it after a swift glance. 
“T merely wanted to look at it. Thank you 
ever so much!” 

When she reached home she wrote two 
letters—one to Kimball, inclosing the money 
he had lent her; and another to Lord Rain- 
ford, telling him what she had done. She felt 
finally that the whole affair was very funny, 
and she suffered herself to run into a sprightly 
little account of her adventure, which she tore 
up. She wrote it all out fully in the letter to 
Robert, to which she gave up the whole after- 
noon; but to Lord Rainford she merely said 
that she thought he would have been amused 
at Mr. Kimball's remarks, 
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THE next day, Lord Rainford came to ac- 
knowledge her note in person, and he excused 
himself for coming rather early on the ground 
of an intolerable impatience to know what 
Mr. Kimball had said. 

“Oh, did I promise to tell you?” asked 
Helen, not well remembering just what she 
had written. 
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“No, I can’t say that you did,” he said, 
with a candor which she began to see was 
unfailing. “But I thought, perhaps, you 
might.” 

“T’m not sure about that. But I was think- 
ing that if you were disappointed when you 
were here before not to find any of us aggres- 
sively American, you might be consoled by 
studying Mr. Kimball; he’s so absolutely 
and wholly American, that he takes every 
other condition of things as a sort of joke.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Lord Rainford, “ I under- 
stand. I think I observed something of the 
sort in that class of people. But I didn’t meet 
it in—society.” He looked at her inquiringly, 
as if he spoke under correction. 

Helen laughed. ‘“ Oh, society has all been 
to Europe, and has lost the old American 
point of view—or thinks it has.” 

“Thinks it has ?” he repeated, with interest. 

“Why, I mean that, with all that acquies- 
cence which you found so monotonous, there 
wasn’t one of those people—except a very 
few sophisticated instances— who looked at 
you at all as people in European society 
would. You were hopelessly improbable to 
them, no matter how hard they tried to real- 
ize you, as a—nobleman, Excuse me!” cried 
Helen, “I didn’? intend to be personal!” 
“Oh, not at all, not at all. It’s very inter- 


esting, I’m sure. It’s quite a new view of the 


matter. And you 

“ Now you are personal!” 

“ No, no, I don’t mean that. 
haps I did.” 

“ Well, then, even I,—although I am able to 
lecture so clearly and dispassionately about it, 
— I’m not sure that I am able to take the social 
state cf Europe seriously either.” 

“ Really? I didn’t find you such deeply 
dyed democrats.” 

“We're not—in our opinions; you found 
that out; nor in our practice, I suppose. But 
in our traditions and —I've been talking so 
bookishly already 

“ Oh, it’s quite what they told me to expect 
in Boston !” 

“Then you wont mind my saying—in our 
environment,” said Helen, with a laugh, “ we 
are. For instance,—and now I’m going to be 
horribly personal,—so long as we supposed 
that Mr. Ray had introduced you as A/. 
Rainford, you were real enough; but as soon 
as we found that you were Lord Rainford, 
you vanished back into the stage-plays and 
story-books.” 

“Oh, I’m very sorry,” he said, with an ac- 
cent of so much earnestness that she laughed 
again, and now with a mischievous pleasure 
which he must have perceived, for he added, 
more lightly, “ It’s really very uncomfortable, 


Or, yes, per- 
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you know, to be going about as a fictitious 
character.” 

“You can’t keep it, and we can’t,” said 
Helen. “ But I suppose if you were to liye 
here a very long while, and were to be very, 
very good, we might begin to believe a little 
in your probability.” 

They talked of other matters, and she le 
her visitor go, with an uneasy mis; giving which 
haunted her throughout the morning, and stil] 
lingered about her when Clara Kingsbury 
czme later in the afternoon to beg her to 
lunch with her the next day. 

“ I know you've not been going out, but this 
will be an errand of charity. Last night, | 
picked up, of all things in the world, a live 
lord, and before I knew it I had asked him 
to lunch with me, and he had accepted. | 
suppose that lords are lunched very much 
like other mortals—if lords ave mortal;— 
but really, when he told me that he had met 
you, I was ready to weep on the first person’s 
neck for joy. You do know him, don’t you: 
Lord Rainford, whom you met last fall at the 
Butlers ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Helen, “ he brought me a 
message from them yesterday.” 

“ How very odd!” cried Miss Kingsbury. 
“I wonder he didn’t mention meeting you 
yesterday.” 

“ He didn’t mention going to lunch with 
you to-morrow,” said Helen, defensively, be- 
traying the fact that she had seen him since. 

Miss Kingsbury ignored it. “ ‘Then it must 
be his English reticence. How droll they 
are! I should think it would worry them to 
keep things on their minds the way they do. 
You must let me send the coupé for you! 
Lord Rainford, and Miss Harkness for the 
first time in many months, as the play-bills 
say: really, for a lunch in Lent 

“Oh! I think you must excuse me, Clara,” 
Helen began. “ You know, I can’/ meet 
people.” 

“JT quite understand, dear,” said Miss 
Kingsbury. “There are not going to be 
people, or I should not have ventured to ask 
you. There are only to be Professor and 
Mrs. Fraser: Lord Rainford wanted espe- 
cially to talk over Aztec antiquities with him, 
and I promised to get him to come. But! 
must have some other young lady besides 
myself; I can’t let it be all Aztecs and an- 
tiquities. You must come to keep me in coun- 
tenance, sitting up there behind the tea-pot 
like a— a—teocalli.” 

Helen laughed, and Clara immediately 
kissed her. If it were to be such a mild little 
affair, she felt that she could certainly go; she 
could see how Clara would hate to seem to 
have paired herself off with Lord Rainford, 
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and she said, “Well, Clara, I will go; but I 
believe that, so far as Lord Rainford is con- 
cerned, I shall go as an act of penance. He 
was here this morning again.” 

“Oh!” popped out of Miss Kingsbury’s 
mouth. 

“And I’m afraid I said something inhos- 
pitable to him—something, at any rate, that 
I'd like to do away the impression of.” 

«Oh! do tell me what it was, Helen, dear! 
I'm always saying such Aideous things to 
people!” 

Helen explained, and Miss Kingsbury si- 
lently reflected. “« “ T suppose my joking about 
it annoyed him 

“What did he say ?” pleaded Miss Kings- 
bury. 

« He said it was very uncomfortable going 
about as a fictitious character.” 

“But you didn’t make him a fictitious 
character, Helen! ” 

“No; but I can see how he might mis- 
uaderstand 33 

“They're very sensitive,” assented Miss 
Kingsbury, with a sigh. “ Really,” she con- 
tinued more briskly, “for people who have 
gone tramping about the world ever since 
they could walk—and they began to walk 
very early —and crushing other people's feel- 
ings quite into the mire, they’re extraordin- 
arly sensitive. One would think that they 
had always behaved themselves with the ut- 


most delicacy and consideration, instead of 
scolding and criticising and advising wherever 
they went.” 


“Ves,” said Helen. “But all that doesn’t 
excuse me, if I said too much.” 

“ Well, then,” said Miss Kingsbury, “ come 
and take some of it back; or all. Tell him 
that the British aristocracy is the one only 
solid and saving fact of the universe! Good- 
bye, dear! Don’t worry about it. I dare say 
he was delighted! ” 

Helen was afterward sorry that they had 
not dressed a little more. She was necessarily 
in mourning, and Lord Rainford was dipped 
in the gloom of her crape, and of three black 
siks— Mrs. Fraser’s best black silk, Miss 
Kingsbury’s Vermont aunt’s only black silk, 
and the black silk which Miss Kingsbury 
herself wore, in some mistaken ideal of sim- 
plicity. Helen longed to laugh, but remained 
unnaturally quiet. 

Perhaps the black silks were too much for 
the Aztecs. Lord Rainford had the English- 
man’s stiffness, and Professor Fraser had the 
Professor’s stiffness; they seemed unable 
to get upon common ground, or to find 
each other’s point of view. They became 
very polite and deferential, and ended by 
openly making nothing of each other. The 
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Frasers were obliged to go early, and Helen 
shortly afterward made a movement toward 
departure. 

Miss Kingsbury laid imploring hands on 
her. “Don't go!” she tragically breathed. 
“ Stay, and try to save the pieces !” and Helen 
magnanimously remained ; under the circum- 
stances, it would have been inhuman to go. 
She brightened at Miss Kingsbury’s imploring 
appeal; she became funny, and they had a 
gay afternoon. When she said at last that 
now she really must go, she was scared to find 
that it was half-past four. She hurried on her 
sack and bonnet and rubbers, and when she 
came down-stairs, Lord Rainford, of whom she 
had deliberately taken leave, was there, hos- 
pitably followed out of the drawing-room by 
Miss Kingsbury. 

“ I forgive your not taking the coupé,” she 
said subtly, seizing Helen’s hand fora grateful 
pressure at parting. 

“T much prefer to walk, I assure you,” 
said Helen, “ after being mewed up in the 
house all day yesterday. Good-bye.” 

Miss Kingsbury’s man opened the door, 
and Lord Rainford stood aside for Helen to 
pass out. But he hurried quickly after her. 

“If you’re walking, Miss Harkness,” he 
said, with an obvious effort to continue the 
light strain in which they had been laughing 
and talking, “I really wish you'd let me walk 
with you.” 

“ Why, certainly,” said Helen. 
very glad.” 

But they walked away together rather so- 
berly, as people do after a merry time indoors. 
There was a constraint on them both which 
Helen had to make a little effort to break. 
Whatever caused it on his part, on hers it 
was remotely vexation that she had allowed 
the afternoon to slip away without going to 
see Mr. Hibbard about her money. She must 
wait again till the morning. 

“T’m afraid,” she said, “that you found 
Professor Fraser rather an unsatisfactory 
Aztec.” 

“Oh, no. Not at all. He’s extremely well 
informed, I dare say. But we approach the 
subject from very different points. He is in- 
terested mainly in the pottery, as the remains 
of an arrested indigenous civilization ; and I, 
as an amateur Egyptologist, was rather hop- 
ing to—ah—hear something new about the 
monuments— the architectural evidences. But 
the ground has been pretty thoroughly trav- 
ersed in Mexico, and we can only look for 
fresh results now in Yucatan and Central 
America.” 

He rattled off the statement without ap- 
parent interest in the matter and with some- 
thing of present impatience. The effect was 


*T shall be 
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to make Helen laugh a little, at which he 
seemed grateful. 

“I suppose you have come over to look up 
the ground for yourself,” she began; but he 
hastily interrupted. 

“ No, I can’t say I came for that, exactly. 
I can’t say I came for that. I should like ex- 
tremely to see those things for myself; but 
I didn’t come for that.” 

Helen was amused at his scrupulous in- 
sistance on the point, and had a mischievous 
temptation to ask him just. why he Aad come, 
then; but she contented herself with saying, 
“TI always wonder that English people care 
to come to America at all. I’m afraid that 
if we had Germany and Italy at our back- 
door, we shouldn’t care to cross the Atlantic 
for a run to Colorado and back.” 

“ The Continent is rather an old story with 
us, you know. Of course, the towns are a 
good deal alike, here, after you leave Boston, 
and there is nothing to see in the usual sight- 
seeing way; but the conditions are all new, 
and they’re interesting ; yes, they’re interest- 
ing. But I can’t say exactly 7 

Helen felt a nervous inability to let him 
define, as he clearly intended, that it was not 
exactly the new conditions either that had 
brought him to America, and she turned a 
smiling face from the anguish of sincerity that 
was urging him on, and looked about her with 
the hope that something in their surroundings 
would suggest escape for them both. 

“T suppose,” she said, “that you know 
Boston very well by this time?” 

“ No, I don’t know it very well,” replied 
Lord Rainford. “ But I believe I know some- 
thing about this quarter of it. This is where 
your principal people live—professional peo- 
ple, and large merchants ?” 

“ All sorts of people live everywhere, now,” 
said Helen, with a little touch of her superi- 
ority ; “and I can’t say that Beacon Street 
is any better than Commonwealth Avenue. 
Papa was in the India trade,” she continued, 
“and we lived just here in Beacon Steps.” 
She remembered what Captain Butler had 
said of the India trade and its splendor, and 
she had a tender filial pride in speaking of it. 

Lord Rainford had not caught the word. 
“In trade ?” .he repeated. 

“ His business was with Indian products of 
all sorts,” Helen explained. 

“ Ah, yes,” said Lord Rainford. He walked 
on in a silence which Helen did not heed par- 
ticularly. He must have been pondering the 
complications of American society, through 
which he was walking about the most exclu- 
sive quarter of Boston with the daughter of a 
person who had bartered beads and whisky 
to the aborigines for peltries. “*Really,” he 


said, at last, “I didn’t suppose there were 
enough of them left in this region to make jt 
worth any one’s while. But perhaps he car. 
ried on the business at a distance—in the 
West?” 

They came to an involuntary pause to- 
gether, in which they stared at each other. 
“ What — do you mean ?” cried Helen. 

“Upon my word, I don’t know whether | 
ought to say,” returned Lord Rainford. 

“You didn’t — you didn’t suppose,” Helen 
continued, “that papa traded with owr In- 
dians ?” Lord ‘ainford’s silence confessed 
his guilt, and she added, with a severity which 
she could not mitigate, “ Papa’s business was 
with India; he sent out ships to Calcutta!” 

“Oh—oh!” said her companion. “I beg 
your pardon.” 

Helen made a polite response, and began 
to talk of other things; but in her heart she 
was aware of not pardoning him in the least; 
and she had an unworthy satisfaction in 
leaving him in evident distress when they 
parted. ; 

The next morning, at the earliest permis- 
sible hour, Mrs. Hewitt brought her his card, 
with a confidential impressiveness that pro- 
voked Helen almost to the point of asking 
Mrs. Hewitt to say that Miss Harkness was 
not well, and begged to be excused ; but she 
repented of the intention before it was formed, 
and went down to receive her guest. 

She received him coldly, and his manner 
confessed the chill by an awkward constraint 
in the commonplaces that passed before he 
broke out abruptly with, “I know I’ve vexed 
you, Miss Harkness, and I’m very unhappy 
about it. I’m not ready,—I don’t suppose 
I’ve any tact at all,— but it would grieve me 
to think that I had misunderstood you yester- 
day in a way to annoy you.” 

“ Oh, don’t speak of it!” cried Helen, with 
the generosity which his frankness evoked. 
“There was never anything of it, and now 
it’s a// gone.” She began to laugh at the droll 
side of his blunder, and she said, “I was 
afraid that I must have seemed very rude the 
other day, in openly reducing you to a fairy 
prince.” 

“ No, I rather liked that,” said Lord Rain- 
ford. “It interested me, and it explained 
some things. I’m sure people get on better 
in the end by being frank.” 

“ Oh,” said Helen, “there’s nothing like 
frankness ”; and, at the same moment, she felt 
herself in an intricate and inextricable coil of 
reservations. 

“I think the Americans particularly like 
it,” he suggested. 

“ We expect it,” said Helen, with a subtlety 
which he missed. 
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He went on to say, with open joy in the 
restoration of their good understanding : 

“ The distinctions you make in regard to 
different kinds of trade rather puzzle me. I 
don’t see why cotton-spinning should be any 
better than shoe-manufacturing, but I’m told 

is.” 

; « Why, certainly,” said Helen. 

« But I don’t see the ‘certainly!’ ” he pro- 
tested with a laugh. 

“ Oh, but it is!” explained Helen. 

“ Ah,” he returned, with the air of desist- 
ing, “it’s my defective education, I suppose. 
But if people go into trade at all, I don’t see 
why they shouldn’t go into one thing as well 
as another. It appears all the same to—us.” 

The little word slipped out; and neither 
of them thought of it at the time. He went 
away, happy in having made his peace ; she 
parted from him with sufficient cordiality, 
and as soon as he was gone this word, by 
which he had unconsciously distinguished 
between them and classed her, began to 
rankle and to sting. When it came to herself, 
she had the national inability to accept classi- 
fication, which seems such a right and wise 
arrangement to Europeans, and which some 
Americans uphold—till it comes to them- 
selves. 

She could not get rid of her resentment by 
asking herself what Lord Rainford’s opinions 
and prejudices were to her, and resolving not 
to see him if he came again; and she was 
so hot with it, when she went out in the 
afternoon to Mr. Hibbard’s office at last, 
that she must have seemed, to the clerk who 
told her he was not in, to have some mat- 
ter of personal question with the delinquent 
lawyer. 

She stopped a moment on her way home 
at the window of a picture-store, attracted by 
some jars of imitation faience, and she went 
in to ask something about them ; the sight of 
them suddenly revived her belief that she 
could still do something of the kind, and 
spare herself the shame of encroaching upon 
her capital. 

A gentleman turned round from looking at 
them on the inside of the window, and she 
confronted Lord Rainford. 

“Ah, Miss Harkness!” he said. “ Was it 
you who were spell-bound outside there by 
these disagreeable shams ? ” 

His words struck her new hopes dead. 

“ They are ghastly,” she said, with society 
hardness. Then Miss Root’s words came in- 
voluntarily to her lips, “I pity the poor 
wretch that expects to live by painting and 
selling them.” 

That door, she felt, was forever closed 
against her, even if she starved on the outside. 
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The shock brought the tears into her eyes 
behind her veil, and she remained staring at 
the fictitious faience without seeing it. 

“Frankly, now,” said Lord Rainford, 
“don’t you think that all effort in that direc- 
tion is misdirected, and that the world was 
better before people set about prettifying it 
so much ?” 7 

“ Frankly,” said Helen, hysterically, “I 
don’t believe I like frankness as much as 
you do.” 

He laughed. 

“If you have ever decorated pottery, Miss 
Harkness, I take it all back.” 

“Qh, it isn’t a question of that,” said 
Helen, breathlessly. “ It’s a question of what 
else the poor girl, who probably did the 
things, shall turn to if she stops doing 
them.” 

She had a kind of dire satisfaction in dram- 
atizing her own desperation; and the satis- 
faction was not diminished by the fact that 
these ideas had come into her head since she 
had denounced frankness, to which they had 
no relation whatever. She had meant— if 
she meant anything by that denunciation — 
to punish him for the tone of his talk in the 
morning. She had not forgotten his patrician 
us. But the talk was now far from that, and 


he had not been punished. 
“Ah,” he said, with feeling that she re- 
spected in spite of her resentment, “ I should 


be sorry if I seemed indifferent to that side 
of the question. It was only that I hadn't 
thought of it.” 

“JT didn’t mean that,” she returned, with 
an aimlessness from which she thought to 
escape by asking, “Is there anything up- 
stairs ?” 

“ Yes,” he said ; “a very beautiful picture 
—lI fancy a very American picture which I 
wish you’d interpret for me a little.” 

They mounted the thickly carpeted stairs 
to the pretty little gallery, where there was a 
gentleman with his hat off, after our fashion 
in picture-galleries, and two suburban ladies, 
with a multiplicity of small paper parcels, in 
awe-stricken whisper; but they all presently 
went out, and left her alone with Lord Rain- 
ford before the painting. 

A yellow light fell mch into an open space 
in the primeval New England forest, and 
revealed the tragedy of an arrest for witch- 
craft,—an old woman haled away in the dis- 
tance by the officers, with her withered arms 
flung upward in prayer or imprecation; and 
in the foreground a beautiful young girl cower- 
ing at the door of the cabin, from which her 
mother has just been torn. The picture was 
an intense expression of the pathos of the fact, 
which seemed as wholly unrelated to canvas 
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or pigment, in the painter’s poetic treatment, 
as if it were his perfect dream of what he had 
meant to do. 

“ Yes!” said Helen, with a deep sigh of the 
impassioned admiration with which a Boston 
girl devotes her being for the moment to the 
book or picture she likes. 

“ One of your Boston painters ?” asked the 
Englishman. 

“ Zhe one,” answered Helen, and she 
launched out in a fury of praise, while he 
continued attentive to her rather than to her 
words. 

“JT suppose you can’t understand how it 
afflicts me,” he said finally, “to find any of 
the errors and sufferings of Europe repeated 
here, where the race seemed to have such a 
fair new beginning.” 

Helen laughed as people do at mysterious 
grievances. “ Why, no; as far as such things 
are historical, I believe we’re rather proud of 
them. They do something to satisfy the taste 
for the picturesque, though after all they’re 
such a mere morsel that we land in Europe 
perfectly ravenous.” 

“If they were all historical, I shouldn’t 
mind,” said the young man. “It’s finding 


our current superstitions accepted here that 
surprises and disappoints me.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you find 
any imperfections— domestic or foreign — in 


us now?” 

“ Ah, you get behind my joking depth very 
soon,” he protested. “I told you once that 
I was a Serious person.” 

“JT didn’t believe you could be serious 
about it!” 

“T was, I assure you. I suppose it was my 
habit of taking things very seriously that put 
me at odds with matters at home, and that 
puts me at odds with matters here, where | 
once fancied that I might be rather more of 
the regular order.” 

“JT don’t understand,” said Helen; and 
being curious, and being fatigued, she dropped 
into one of the chairs that the suburban ladies 
had vacated. 

“ I mean that this morning I was trying to 
express the feeling which has made me a sort 
of white crow among my own people, and 
which doesn’t seem even credible here. I was 
very far indeed from wishing to imply disre- 
spect for any sort of usefulness— which is the 
only thing I really respect in the world. Did 
you understand me to do so?” 

“Not exactly that,” said Helen, with a 
reserve which he must have seen was as yet 
inexpugnable. 

“T dare say it was one of the misfortunes 
of my being a sickly boy, bred at home, apart 
from other boys, and indulging himself in all 
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sorts of fancies,— but I used to imagine that in 
America our distinctions — criterions — didn’t 
exist. When I began to know Americans, at 
home as well as here, it seemed to me that 
they were often more subservient — more eager 
to get on with people of rank — than English. 
men, even. I confess it puzzled me, and 
you’re the only American—if you'll excuse 
my being so personal, as you say—who has 
at all explained to me. I can see now how 
they may have a romantic —an historical — 
interest in knowing such people, and that 
they are not merely tuft-hunters in the ordi- 
nary sense.” 

Helen could not tell whether he was speak. 
ing in irony or in earnest; she dropped the 
glance she was lifting to his face, in a little 
fear of him. 

“ But I believe I care more for the Ameri- 
can ideal than most Americans; and I have 
been vexed that I should have said something 
this morning that I saw put me further than 
ever in the wrong with you. I assure you that 
I am very far from thinking better of myself 
for belonging to an order of things that I be- 
lieve to be founded and perpetuated in igno- 
rance and injustice. I would really rather have 
been one of the Pilgrims who came over in 
the May-Blossom x 

“ Flower,” said Helen, helplessly correcting 
him. 

“ Flower —1 beg your pardon— than one 
of the robbers who came over with the Con- 
queror! ” 

He seemed to think this a prodigious trib- 
ute; but Helen could not even make a mur- 
mur of grateful acceptance. Those radical 
ideas, in which he expected her to sympa- 
thize, were ridiculous to her; she had always 
heard them laughed at, and she could not 
imagine how an Englishman of rank could en- 
tertain them, though she had heard that such 
Englishmen sometimes did, for awhile; to 
hear him talking in that way of his own order 
made him seem not so much unnatural as im- 
possible ; it was so unexpected from him that 
she felt a little afraid, as if he were not quite 
in his right mind ; but she had so far a com- 
passion for his mania that she could not find 
it in her heart to tell him that he had totally 
misconceived her, and he went on to explain 
further : 

“And I was merely trying to say that I 
thought it odd, in the society where you are 
all commoners together P 

“ Commoners !” cried Helen, in astonished 
recognition of the fact. 

“That there should be any such distinc- 
tions as ours,” he continued, without heeding 
this effort in her. “I'll go further, and say 
that I thought it preposterous; and the other 
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day, when I fell into that unaccountable 
blunder in regard to the India trade, I assure 
you I had no such feeling as you—as you— 
might have supposed. If I venture to speak 
of something that Mr. Ray let drop in one 
of his letters ”"—he added, after a little em- 
barrassed pause —‘“‘ about your determination 
to trust to yourself and your own efforts 
rather than accept any sort of dependence, 
it’s because I wish to tell you how much I 
revere —and —and-—honor it. It only en- 
deared you to me the more, Miss Hark- 
ness!” he cried, while she began to look 
about her with a wild hope of escape. -“ It was 
for your sake that I came back!” 

They were quite alone, and if it were to 
come to this, it might as well have come to 
it here as anywhere else. Helen realized the 
fact with a superficial satisfaction following 
her superficial terror of the publicity of the 
place. : 

« Ever since I first saw you 

“Oh, don’t say any more! Indeed, you 
mustn’t! Didn’t the Rays—didn’t they tell 

” 

you 

" «T haven’t seen them. Before I went home, 
I knew that your father’s circumstances 

But I beg you to do me at least the kindness 
to believe that it made no difference at all. 
God knows, I never considered the circum- 
stances or made them an instant’s question.” 


” 


“You are very kind, Lord Rainford ; gen- 


” 


erous, but 

“No. It pleased me to think you had noth- 
ing. I would rather have found you as I have 
than in the best house in your town am 

Helen tried to interpose again, but he 
would not let her speak. 

“ All that I understood.from Ray only made 
me the more impatient to tell you that I love 
you for what you are—for your courage, 
your sincerity, your truth to yourself; and if 
you think that your having - 

“Oh, it isn’t that at all!” cried Helen, pit- 
eously, compassionately. To a girl who had 
never dreamt of being loved for anything but 
herself, and in her quality of well-born and 
well-bred American could not imagine her- 
self less than the equal of princes, Lord Rain- 
ford’s impassioned misconceptions contained 
as many offences as could have been put into 
as many words ; but she forgave them all, to 
the pain that she saw that she must inflict. 
He had misunderstood everything; all her 
assumptions of equality, on his own plane, 
had been thrown away upon him; she had 
only been his equal as he ordained it and 
condescended to her level: But she could not 
be angry with him, since she was to crush 
him with the word she must speak. She had 
never forgiven herself for her reckless be- 
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havior the first time they met; and now he 
must have taken all her kind sufferance, all 
her hospitable good-will of the past week — 
which she had shown in atonement—as in- 
vitation for him to hope, even to expect. She 
hung her head, but she must stop him at 
once, and “Oh, Lord Rainford,” she mur- 
mured, “I’m engaged!” 

He turned very white. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, simply and 
quietly. 

“ I've been very greatly to blame from the 
beginning ; I see it now, and I ought to lave 
seen it before. But that first day, when I met 
you, I was very unhappy—I hardly knew 
what I did; I’m afraid I didn’t care. I had 
driven away the dearest friend I had by my 
foolishness, and he had left me, hating me. 
It made me desperate. But it all came right 
very soon again ; and it’s he It's cruel of 
me to be telling you this; but I want you to 
believe that I do value your regard, and that 
since you've been here this time I've only tried 
to do what I could to remove that first impres- 
sion, and to—to—to— You must forgive 
me!” 

“Oh, yes,” said the young man, with a be- 
wildered look. 

“I do see how true and good you are, and 
I Any girl might be proud and glad, if 
she were not bound.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Lord Rainford, abruptly. 
She took his hand in a clinging, pitying 
pressure ; she would have liked to detain him, 
and say something more, to add these futili- 
ties with which women vainly seek to soften 
the blow they deal a man whom they value, 
but do not love. But the useless words would 
not come to her lips, and she must let him go 
without them. 


XIV. 


HELEN hurried home, and ran up to her 
room. She had thought she wanted to hide ; 
but now she found that she wanted to walk, 
to run, to fly, to get into the open air again, 
to escape from herself somehow. She was 
frantic with the nervous access of which, now 
that Lord Rainford was gone, she had fallen 
the prey. She was pulling on her gloves, as 
she rushed down-stairs, and she almost ran 
over the servant, who was coming up with a 
card in her hand. She stopped short, and the 
girl gave her the card. 

“ For me /” she cried in wild exasperation. 
“T can’t see anybody! Say that I’m going 
out. I can’t see any one!” 

A little old gentleman, with his overcoat 
on, and his hat in his hand, who must have 
overheard her, came out of the reception- 
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room, and stood between the foot of the 
Stairs and the street-door. 

“T wish to see you, Miss Harkness, on 
very important business.” 

“TI can’t see you now. I can’t see any 
one! I don’t know you, sir! Why do you 
come to me?” she demanded indignantly, 
and quivering with impatience. 

“My name is Everton. I bought your 
father’s house when it was sold last fall at 
auction, and I came to see you in regard to 
some c’rcumstances connected with that pur- 
chase.” 

“T don’t know anything about the cir- 
cumstances,” cried Helen. “You must wait 
till Captain Butler gets home.” 

“T was sure,” said Mr. Everton, with in- 
sinuation that arrested her in spite of herself, 
“that you knew nothing of the circumstances, 
and from what I knew of your father, I felt 
certain that his daughter would like to know 
of them.” 

“ Please tell me what you mean,” said 
Helen, and with a glance at the gaping serv- 
ant-girl, she pushed open the reception-room 
door. Mr. Everton politely refused to enter 
first, and he softly closed the door when they 
were both within. 

“Tt is simply this, Miss Harkness,” said 
Mr. Everton, who had a small, hard neatness 
of speech, curiously corresponding to his 
small, hard neatness of person. “I have 
reason to believe—in fact, I have evidence 
—that I was the victim of a fraud on the 
part of the auctioneer; and that I was in- 
duced to outbid, by five or six thousand 
dollars, bids that were cried by the auctioneer, 
but that had never been made at all.” 

“T don’t understand,” faltered Helen. 

Mr. Everton explained, but she shook her 
head. 

“This is all a mystery to me. Why don’t 
you wait till Captain Butler returns? Why 
do you come to me?” She suddenly added: 
“Or, no! I am glad you came to me. I 
can’t suffer any doubt to rest in your mind 
for an instant: if you have been wronged, 
that’s quite enough. Thank you for coming.” 
She rose with a splendor which seemed to 
increase her stature and diminish Mr. Ever- 
ton’s. “I was just going out, and if you will 
come with me, I will go at once to Mr. Hib- 
bard’s office with you. He has charge of my 
affairs in Captain Butler’s absence. If there 
has been any mistake, I am sure that he 
will have it corrected immediately.” 

She started out with Mr. Everton at her 
side, and swept haughtily on for several squares. 
Then she found herself trembling, and “I 
wish you would call a carriage, please,” she 
said, faintly. 


” 
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When they arrived at Mr. Hibbard’s office 
Mr. Everton allowed her to pay for the car. 
riage he had shared with her. She could not 
quell her excitement when she entered the 
lawyer’s private room with him. “Mr. Hib. 

» bard,” she began, in a key which she knew 
sounded hysterical, and which she despised, 
but was helpless to control, “ Mr. Everton 
thinks that he was cheated in the purchase of 
our house ; and I wish you to hear his story. 
please, and if it is so, I wish him to be righted, 
no matter what it costs.” 

“ Sit down,” said the lawyer. He placeda 
chair for Helen, and allowed Mr. Everton to 
find one for himself, and then waited for him 
to begin. Mr. Everton was not embarrassed, 
He behaved like a man secure of his right. 
and told his story over again, straightfor- 
wardly and clearly. Mr. Hibbard smiled so 
lightly and carelessly at the end, that Helen 
felt at once that it must be all rubbish, and 
that it would be perfectly easy for him to un- 
deceive Mr. Everton. 

“Why didn’t you come to me directly with 
this story, Mr. Everton ?” asked the lawyer, 

“T don’t know, Mr. Hibbard,” returned 
the old man, keenly, “that I’m obliged to 
account to you for my motives. I don’t know 
but that I should have preferred to communi- 
cate with you through my lawyer, if it had 
not been for this young lady, who felt sure 
that you would see justice done.” 

The lawyer smiled at an assertion which 
was evidently not made to weigh with him. 
** You ought to know by this time, Mr. Ever- 
ton, that justice is an affair of the courts, and 
that lawyers look after their clients’ interests.” 

“IT don’t want you to look after mine at 
the expense of justice, Mr. Hibbard,” said 
Helen, nervously, pulling herself back to the 
point from which she had lapsed at Mr. Hib- 
bard’s smile. 

“ We will try to do what is right,” said the 
lawyer, in a way that made her feel rather 
silly. “ But we wont do anything rashly be- 
cause two romantic young people have de- 
cided that it is right without consulting any 
one else.” 

If Mr. Hibbard expected Mr. Everton to 
enjoy this joke, he was mistaken. “I am 
quite willing,” said the old gentleman, grimly, 
“to leave the affair to the courts.” 

“If I hadn’t your word for that, Mr. Ev- 
erton,” returned the lawyer briskly, “ I should 
doubt your willingness to do anything of the 
kind.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because you know as well as I do that 
you have no case, that all your suspicions 
and impressions, and conjectures and hear- 
say, wouldn’t amount to /Aa¢ in court.” The 
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lawyer snapped his fingers. “You know 
yery well that you went to Miss Harkness to 
fortify yourself at the expense of the weak- 
ness you hoped to find in her, and that you 
have done an irregular and ungentlemanly 
thing in annoying her with this matter. I am 
sorry to say it to so old a man as you. Did 
you expect to extort money from her? Prob- 
ably you were surprised that she chose to 
consult me at all. Miss Harkness, I advise 
you to go home, and think no more about 
this matter. There’s nothing of it!” 

The lawyer rose, as if to end the interview ; 
put Mr. Everton remained seated, looking 
through the papers of a long pocket-book he 
had taken from his coat and unfolded upon 
his knee, and Helen remained seated, too, fas- 
cinated by the old man’s quiet self-possession. 

«I have something here to show you,” he 
said tranquilly, offering the lawyer the paper 
which he had found. “And I wish you to 
understand,” he added, “that I am not here 
to be instructed as to the conduct of a gentle- 
man, or to account for my conduct in any 
way. I prefer that you should not attempt to 


account for my possession of this paper; and 
if you ask me any questions in regard to it, 
] shall not answer them. It is sufficient for 
you to consider whether it is worth while for 
you to go into court against it. I was willing, 
and am still so, to spare the scandal attending 
such an affair in court, but I am determined 


to have the sum out of which I have been 
defrauded.” 

The lawyer was reading without apparent 
attention to what Mr. Everton was saying; 
but when he had gone through the paper 
again, he turned to Helen and said, reluctantly : 
“Miss Harkness, it’s my duty to tell you 
what this paper is; it’s a confession from the 
auctioneer that he did invent a series of bids 
by which he ran the price of the house up 
from thirty to thirty-five thousand dollars. 
I haven't the slightest idea that the case, if 
brought into court, would be decided in Mr. 
Everton’s favor on any such evidence as this; 
in fact, I think it would not be easy to bring 
the case into court at all. He hasn’t obtained 
the paper for any such purpose. He has ob- 
tained it with a view of frightening you into 
the payment of a sum—I don’t know what 
figure he has fixed on in his mind—to keep 
the matter still. Now, I advise you not to pay 
anything to keep it still—not a cent.” He 
folded up the paper and handed it back to Mr. 
Everton, who put it into his pocket-book again. 

“Will you let me see it, please?” said Helen, 
gently. He gave her the paper, and she read 
it, and then restored it to him. After awhile 
she said: “I am trying to think what papa 
would have done. Wasn’t Captain Butler at 
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the auction ?—wouldn’t he have suspected, if 
anything had gone wrong?” 

“ Yes, certainly,” said the lawyer. 

“ And if he had had any misgivings EF 

“He would have come to me with them, 
and I should have told him not to pay the 
slightest attention to them,” said Mr. Hibbard, 
promptly. “My dear Miss Harkness, the 
whole thing is preposterous. That fellow Mor- 
timer is a scamp, but he isn’t such a scamp as 
he professes to be. If Mr. Everton will excuse 
my frankness, I will say that I believe this is 
purely a financial transaction between him- 
self and Mortimer. The fellow had heard of 
Mr. Everton’s suspicions; and when he wanted 
money very badly, he went to him and sold 
out—for a sum which Mr. Everton's deli- 
cacy would prevent him from naming, but 
probably something handsome, though Mor- 
timer has been going to the dogs lately, and 
he may have sold out cheap.” 

Mr. Everton, having folded up his paper 
and put it back into his pocket-book, and re- 
stored that to his breast-pocket, rose, and 
buttoned his coat over it. “I’m sorry, Miss 
Harkness,” he said, “that you haven't a bet- 
ter adviser. I can’t expect you to act inde- 
pendent of him, and that’s your misfortune. 
I knew your father, and he was a very honest 
man. Good-morning.” 

“He was too honest,” cried the lawyer, 
“to make any difficulty about paying you 
your cut-throat usury.” 

“ My loan came at a time, Miss Harkness, 
when your father could get money nowhere 
else, and it saved him from bankruptcy. Good 
afternoon.” 

He took no notice of the lawyer in quitting 
the room, and when he was gone, the latter 
broke out with, “I hope he will press this to 
an issue! I think I could give him something 
to think of, if I could get a chance at him in 
open court. The old scoundrel, to come to 
you with this thing! But he knew better than 
to come to me frst. I wonder he dared to 
come at all! Miss Harkness, don’t be troubled 
about it; there’s nothing of it, I assure you; 
nothing that need give you a moment’s anxiety 
as to the result. You may be absolutely cer- 
tain that this is the end of the whole affair; he 
would never dare go into court with that paper 
in the world. It was given to him, you may 
rest satisfied, for the sole purpose of extorting 
money from us privately, and with the agree- 
ment—which Mortimer would know how to 
make perfectly safe for himself—that it was 
never to be used in any public or legal way. 
Mr. Everton has made his attempt, and has 
failed; that’s all. You'll hear no more of it.” 

“Ts it true,” asked Helen, gently, and with 
an entire absence of the lawyer's resentful 
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excitement, “that he lent papa money when 
he could get it nowhere else ?” 

“In any ordinarily disastrous time your 
father could always have got money, Miss 
Harkness. But the time that Everton alluded 
to was one when it could be got only of usurers 
like himself. He made your father pay three 
or four times what any man with a Christian 
conscience would have asked for it.” 

“ And did it save papa from bankruptcy ?” 

“ Everybody was in difficulties at that time ; 
and P 

“Do you think,” pursued Helen, as if it 
were a branch of the same inquiry, “that he 
really supposes the auctioneer cheated ?” 

“Very likely he had his suspicions. He’s 
full of all sorts of suspicions. I dare say he 
suspects that you and I were in collusion 
in regard to this matter, and prepared for 
him if he should ever come upon such an 
errand.” 

“ Oh!” murmured Helen. 

“ Why should you worry yourself about it, 
Miss Harkness? As it was, he bought the 
house at a ruinously low figure, and it’s worth 
now a third more than he paid for it six 
months ago.” 

“ But you don’t think it is possible the 
auctioneer could have done such a thing ?” 

“Oh, possible—yes, but extremely im- 
probable.” 


“It makes me unhappy, very unhappy,” 


said Helen. “I can’t bearto have any doubt 
about it. It seems a kind of stain on papa’s 
memory.” 

“ Bless my soul, my dear young lady!” 
cried the lawyer, “ what has it to do with 
your father’s memory ?” 

“Everything, if I don’t see the wrong 
righted.” 

“ But if there hasn’t been any wrong ?” 

“ Ah, that’s the worst; we can’t find out! 
Mr. Hibbard, you never heard any one else 
express any misgivings about the sale?” The 
lawyer shifted a little in his chair, and be- 
trayed a fleeting uneasiness, which he tried 
to hide—with a laugh. Helen was instantly 
upon him: “ Oh, who was it?” 

“T haven’t admitted that it was anybody.” 

“ But it was! You must tell me!” 

“ There’s no reason why I shouldn’t. It 
was as innocent a person as yourself: it was 
Captain Butler!” 

“Captain Butler!” 

“ And I can tell you, for your entire satis- 
faction, I hope, that he went to the auc- 
tioneer and laid his doubt before him, and 
the auctioneer solemnly assured him that the 
bids were all dona fide, just as he now 
solemnly assures Mr. Everton that they were 
fictitious. But Captain Butler was not so 
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shrewd as Mr. Everton —he didn’t make the 
auctioneer put himself in writing.” 

Helen pulled her veil over her face. “And 
is —is there no way of solving the doubt?” 
she made out to ask. 

“ There is no doubt to solve, in my mind,” 
said Mr. Hibbard. “I advised Captain But- 
ler to dismiss the matter altogether, as I now 
advise you. I tell you that you've heard the 
last of Mr. Everton in this connection.” 

Helen did not answer. But presently she 
said: “Mr. Hibbard, I was going to come to 
you for some money. I understood from 
Captain Butler that you had charge of what 
was left for me, and that I could get it of you 
whenever I wanted it.” ; 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“In such sums as I like ?” 

The lawyer laughed. “In any sums short 
of the amount of Mr. Everton’s claim.” 

Helen was daunted to find herself un- 
masked ; but she only put on the bolder front. 
“ But if I wish to pay that claim?” 

“Then I should intervene, and say the 
claim did not exist.” 

*“ But if the money is mine?” she urged. 

“If you insisted upon taking up all your 
money, I should, as Captain Butler's friend 
and as the old friend of your father, refuse 
to let you have it, unless you explicitly 
promised me that you would not give it to 
Mr. Everton. For it would literally be giving 
it to him.” 

“And if I said that you had no right to 
refuse it? If I told you that I was of age, 
and that I was determined to have it without 
conditions ?” 

“Then I should make bold to defy you 
at any risk till I had laid the whole matter 
before Captain Butler, and heard from him in 
reply. Now, my dear Miss Harkness,” said 
the lawyer, “ I know just how you feel about 
this matter; and I want you to believe that if 
I thought it was just, I should not only be 
willing to have you pay Mr. Everton's claim, 
but should urge you to pay it, even if it beg- 
gared you.” 

“ Would it— would it take a//the money?” 
faltered Helen. 

“Yes, all. But it isn’t to be thought of; the 
whole thing’s in the air; it’s preposterous.” 
The lawyer went carefully and judicially into 
the whole case, and clearly explained the 
points and principles to Helen, who listened 
silently and to all appearance with conviction. 
At the end, he asked cheerfully, as he prepared 
to write a check, “And now, how much money 
shall I let you have to-day ?” 

“ None!” said Helen. “ I couldn’t bear to 
touch it. I know that you feel as you say, 
and it seems as if you must be right. But if! 
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tacent of that money I could never be 

happy again unless I knew absolutely that 
there was nothing in this claim.” 

The lawyer smiled despairingly. “ But you 
never can know absolutely!” 

« Then I will never touch the money.” 

Really, really,” cried the lawyer, “ this is too 
bad. Do you want me to give you this money 
to throw into the street ? I honestly believe that 
the first man who picked it up there would 
have as much right to it as Mr. Everton.” 

“Yes, but nobody &xows,” said Helen, 
rising. “ I’m sorry to give you all this trouble, 
and take up your time; and I wish that I 
needn’t seem so obstinate and unreasonable ; 
but indeed, indeed I can’t help it.” 

“Confound the old rascal!” exclaimed 
Mr. Hibbard. “I wish I'd indulged myself in 
kicking him out of doors. Miss Harkness, 
I'll inquire into this matter, and in the mean- 
time I'll write to Captain Butler. Do you 
think that I can do more ?” 

“No.” 

* And now I shall be glad to give you any 
money on account.” 

«I can’t take any,” said Helen; “it would 
be quite the same thing. I never could pay it 
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back, and if it turned out that it belonged to 
him, I should be either a beggar or a thief.” 

The lawyer gave a roar of expostulation. 
“ But if you are out of money what will you 
do?” 

“T have a little yet. Captain Butler sup- 
plied me with money before he went away, 
and I have still some of it left.” This was 
true. She had been using what she called 
Mr. Trufitt’s money, and she had a dollar and 
seventy-five cents left of the sum that Cap- 
tain Butler had made her believe was hers. 

The lawyer, on his part, forbore to explain 
that the money Captain Butler gave her must 
have been in anticipation of interest on the 
five thousand dollars he held for her. He 
only said, “ But you will accept a loan from 
me?” 

“No; I shouldn’t feel that I was making 
any sacrifice then.” 

“ But why, under heaven, shou/d you make 
a sacrifice ?” demanded the business man of 
the girl. 

“T must—to feel true to myself,” she an- 
swered ; and something like this absurdity she 
repeated in answer to all his prayers and rea- 
sons, and went away empty-handed at the end. 


(To be continued.) 
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In the beautiful city of Monterey, close 
beside the old Franciscan convent, there 
stands a single stately palm, larger and more 
perfect in its growth than. any other palm 
that you will find in all the country for 
miles around. It grows upon an odd corner 
of waste land—that very likely was the 
convent garden a couple of hundred years or 
% ago—and behind it, across the broad 
sweep of the tree-clad valley, the blue Sierra 
raises its jagged crest against the bluer sky. 

Instinctively you know, as you look at this 
beautiful palm—with its waving, feathery 
branches reared high toward heaven, and its 
deep-set roots drawing strength from the 
ground that the good fathers long ago made 
holy by their prayers—that it has a story of 
some sort to tell; that a meaning attaches to 
its presence beside the convent wall; that it 
tame there, back in the misty past, by no 
mere idle chance. But among the gentlefolk 
of Monterey, you will ask in vain for this 
solitary palm’s story. Culture and refinement 
somehow are at war with the sweet traditions 
which modestly, along quiet ways, come down 
to us from times of old. And so, if you would 
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know the story you must seek it among the 
humble dwellers in the town: the cargadores, 
who carry heavy loads of other people’s goods 
upon their shoulders; the serenos, who watch 
over the safety of the city in the still, dark 
hours of night; the patient /fiadores, who 
bring in wood, loaded upon yet more patient 
burros, from the mountains near at hand, or 
other of the children of toil: for all of these, 
knowing not of books, and busying them- 
selves not with the serious thoughts and con- 
cerns which vex the souls of their betters, 
are learned in legendary lore. In these simple, 
trustful minds, illuminating them with a light 
that brightens the dark places of weary lives, 
the old stories live on through the centuries ; 
passing from lip to heart, from heart to lip, 
and so to heart again, yet gaining always a 
more mellow beauty with the passing years. 
Therefore, it must be among the lowly folk 
of Monterey that you search for the story of 
the stately palm; and if your search be well 
sped, you will hear told, in the gracious 
Spanish of Mexico—which is richer and 
softer, even than is the rich, soft Spanish of 
Spain —this legend of the Padre José. 
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PaprE José was not bred to the Church 
from his youth. He was the son of the gal- 
lant soldier Don Diego de Vargas, and his 
profession was that of his father: the sword. 
When Don Diego was ordered up into the 
rebellious northern country—back in the 
year 1692 this was, before the father of the 
oldest man now living was born— Don José 
went also. And this although the day was 
named for the wedding, and the Doha Ana 
de Onate, most beautiful of all the maidens 
in the realm of New Spain, was waiting to be 
his bride. As ail the world knows, there was 
hard fighting during that campaign. For a 
dozen years the revolted Pueblos had stood 
out against their Spanish masters, and even 
Don Diego, with all his gallantry, and with 
all his soldierly skill, could not in a moment 
conquer them. There were battles at Santa 
Cruz de la Cafiada, at San Yldefonso, at 
Taos ; even under the very walls of Santa Fe. 
But the campaign ended. and Don Diego 
drew his forces southward again for rest while 
the winter lasted, and yet the Spaniards were 
not conquerors. It was about the blessed 
Christmas season—the noche buena—that the 
sad news came down to Dojia Ana, in the 
city of Mexico, that in one of these battles 
her lover had been slain. And so, no joyful- 
ness being left in life, she entered the stern 
order of the Capuchinas. Passing into and 
so beyond the grave—as was that order’s 
wont—she to the world was dead. 

Through that new year, and through great 
part of the next, Don Diego battled with the 
Pueblos; and finally, having subdued them, 
he came gallantly home; and, a strange 
thing! with him came Don José, alive and 
well! Being taken prisoner in the fight on 
the mesa before San Yidefonso, he had been 
carried off into the mountains of the San- 
gre de Cristo and there held for near two 
whole years. His was a dreary home-coming, 
for his promised bride was wedded to the 
holy church, and so was lost to him utterly. 
There was no light of hope left for him in 
the world at ail. Terrible was Don José’s 
raging agony. At last, in his fierce despair, 
he cursed the holy church for severing him 
from his love. But God was merciful to this 
sinner, and, instead of consuming him in a 
moment in wrathful flame, sent to him a 
messenger of peace. That night the blessed 
Saint Francis appeared to him in a vision and 
told him that his dread sin would be par- 
doned and even, in the end, rest from his 
fierce sorrow would be given him, if he would 
devote his life to God’s service in saving hea- 
then souls. Therefore, Don José entered the 
order of the Franciscans. Nor did he, as is 
the wont of those who enter the religious life, 
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change his name. As José, he said, he had 
sinned; and as José he would work out, in 
deeds meet for repentance, his full forgiveness, 
And as José is a name most holy, and most be. 
loved in the church, there was none to cayil, 

Because there were few heathen there. 
abouts, but more because he felt that he could 
be stronger in his faith and work if widely 
separated from his dead yet living love, Padre 
José asked to be sent out from the City of 
Mexico into some far corner of the land. 
And so it fell out that Padre José was sent to 
make his home in the old Franciscan convent 
here in the city of Monterey. Even in the 
first year of his service many were the wan- 
dering souls that his love and gentleness and 
great compassion brought safe to shelter in 
the good care of God. 

Yet for a long while there was only sor. 
row in the heart of Padre José. His good 
works gladdened others, but himself they 
made not glad; for always rose up between 
him and happiness the memory of his lost 
love. His was a gentle, clinging nature— 
albeit a most gallant one, as his brave deeds 
of arms time and again had shown—and the 
need for a personal love was strong within 
him. There was a holy comfort in his love 
of the good God, and in his love of working 
for His dear sake; but this touched only the 
spiritual side of his nature, and left his human 
longing for something real, that he might 
tend and cherish, and, if need be, spend his 
life for, all unsatisfied. While this blank in 
his being remained unfilled there was noth- 
ing to check the return of his love to the dear 
one who had passed from him into the bosom 
of the church; of whom, even to think, as 
the poor padre but too well knew, was deadly 
sin. So his soul was wrenched and torn within 
him by this ever-recurring conflict between 
his holy duty and his human love. 

Therefore it came to pass that the kind 
God, seeing how loyally the Padre José 
strove to do his duty, and how bitter hard 
that duty was to do, one day took pity upon 
him and lightened his heavy load. 


BENEATH the hot sun that beats down so 
fiercely here in the long summer time, mak- 
ing the air one quivering cloud of scorching 
heat, Padre José came slowly across the valley 
toward the town. He came from the little 
chapel of Our Lady of Guadalupe, over on 
the first of the foot-hills; and his heart was 
heavy, for few, and careless of its meaning, 
were the Indians who had come to his cele- 
bration of the mass. The distance from the 
chapel to the convent is but a mile—a trifling 
walk on one of the cool, crisp, October-like 
days which serve for winter here in Monterey. 
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But beneath that summer sun even a strong 
man would have grown faint and weary —if 
he had not fallen outright by the way. The 
grength of Padre José was given so largely 
to the service of God that but little remained 
for his own needs; and so, midway in his 
weary walk, coming to a place where a tangle 
of mesquites cast a warm shadow —that yet, in 
contrast with the fiery sunshine, was refresh- 
ingly cool—he thankfully cast himself down 
upon the ground for rest. 

Close beside where he sat was a field just 
deared for planting, and along the newly 
made aceguia the brown water was moving 
sowly, and was giving great solace to the 
thirsty land. It is thought by some that the 
large field set about with palmas, on the slope 
pelow the chapel of Guadalupe, is the very 
feld beside which Padre José rested that day. 
Whether this be truth—as it well may be 
—or only a fancy, we may not know; but 
it surely is true that while the Padre sat 
there resting he saw lying in the dust of the 
wayside, where it had been carelessly tossed 
when plucked up from the ground, a little 
palm-tree scarce a span long—a thin, green 
shoot, rudely wrested from the place where 
ithad begun its innocent, joyous life, and thus 
cast forth to die. At first the Padre, worn by 
the heat and by the sorrow of his heart, 
thought not at all of this poor little palm on 
which his eyes rested idly. And when, pres- 
ently, he perceived its presence, and under- 
stood its evil plight, there came for it no com- 
passion into his heart. He even, for a little 
space, felt a cruel pleasure in watching it lie 
shriveling there in the scorching sunshine, 
while he sat resting in the shade —so hard and 
bitter was his mood. 

But such wicked feelings as these could not 
long find harbor in the Padre’s breast. Soon 
a sense of great shame, and of horror at 
his own sinfulness, came over him; and he 
tse up, praying that he might be forgiven, 
and that he might, with God’s good help, 
save the little palm’s life. Through the blis- 
tering sunshine —forgetful that his hood had 
fallen back from off his tonsured head—he 
camied the sorrowful little tree to the aceguia 
and plunged it into the refreshment of the 
slow-moving brown water; and held it there, 
tenderly, until the pitiful limpness vanished 
from the tiny leaves and there was something 
of firmness in the pale green stem. And 
he felt that this mourning thing, now made 
joyful, was offering its thanks to him. Then, 
i some soft moss that he found beneath the 
oy of mesquites, well wet, so that a grate- 

dampness might be had for the rest of 
the hot walk, he enwrapped it lovingly — 
and so set off once more for the town. Not 
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until he sat resting in his still, cool cell, the 
little palm meanwhile having been planted 
in rich, moist earth in the convent garden, 
and carefully shaded from the sun until its 
strength should come again, did Padre José 
realize that in lightening the troubles of this 
poor, forsaken tree he had for a brief space 
wholly ceased to feel the weight of his own. 
And as he prayed there, in the shady still- 
ness of his cell, the thought came into his 
heart that God, in His infinite goodness and 
mercy, had sent him this little palm that he 
might have something to love. Beiag yet 
upon his knees, he prayed from out the depths 
of his simple, truthful soul that this good gift 
might indeed be his, and that the little palm 
might live. 

And the palm did live. From day to day, 
from week to week, as Padre José tended it 
lovingly and faithfully, praying the while for 
its well-being with the same trusting faith that 
he was wont to pray for the saving of heathen 
souls, it grew and flourished ; and it rejoiced 
in the strength of its regained life with a visi- 
ble gladness that was reflected into and that 
gladdened his own sorrowing heart. When 
the weariness of his labor rested heavily upon 
him; when a dark despondency seized him 
and the thought weighed upon his soul that 
his work among the heathen was in vain, and 
that should he die no one would have been 
the better for his life or would be the worse 
for his death—then stealing in upon this 
darkness of sorrow would come the sweet con- 
sciousness that the palm lived and loved him 
and depended upon him. And the other, the 
human love that so wrenched and tormented 
him, and that could not, in its very nature, be 
cast out of his being, was tempered and chast- 
ened by this purer love. When, in the early 
morning, and again in the evening's dusk, he 
came to his palm and ministered to its wants 
—giving it draughts of sweet water, heaping 
rich earth about its roots, pruning away its 
too-luxuriant leaves so that its life might be 
concentrated and strengthened for a more 
vigorous growth—the memory of his early, 
passionate love would come back to him: but 
comfortingly, being purified. And as he went 
about his holy work by day, the thought of 
the little tree that loved him and that waited 
for his return at night, upheld and strength- 
ened him. 

The palm, for its part, repaid the care 
that Padre José gave it by growing as never 
palm grew before. Its slim stem became thick 
and sturdy; its gracious leaves spread out in 
a feathery crest, and everywhere upon it were 
the signs of a rich, abundant life. 

So the months slipped silently away, and 
were lost in the depths of the passing years, 
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and the palm shot up and became a strong, 
beautiful tree; and because of its existence 
there came to be, if not happiness, at least a 
refreshing love that bred peace in the heart 
of Padre José. And so was fulfilled the prom- 
ise that God made to him, speaking by the 
blessed St. Francis in the vision. 

Thus more than a score of years passed 
on. Through all this time the Padre José 
gave of his strength freely in his holy work, 
and many heathen souls were saved which, 
but for his zealous labor surely would have 
been lost. His palm long since had out- 
grown his care for it, and now, in its turn, 
cared for him—even as his sturdy son, 
being come tc man’s estate, might have 
cared for him had it pleased Heaven to sat- 
isfy his human love. It was a noble tree 
now; and against its foot he had made a 
seat, where he would come in the early morn- 
ing, and again as the sun went down, for 
rest and comforting. And the palm, sway- 
ing a little in the evening breeze, would 
press its trunk against him lovingly, and soft 
whisperings of its thankfulness for the life 
that he had given it would come down to 
him from its rustling, feathery leaves. When 
he was sad, thinking of the weariness of life 
and of all the sorrow that there was therein, 
the palm-leaves rustled to him mournfully in 
echo of the mourning that was in his heart. 


Yet, imperceptibly, the tone of their murmur- 
ings would change, bringing into his heart 
more and more of brightness. 

At other times, when the memory of his 
lost love on earth would come back to him 
and fill him with a dreary sadness, the palm 
would whisper of its own love and faithful- 


ness. It would tell of its bitter sorrow as it 
lay in the scorching sunshine by the wayside 
where he found it cast out to die, and of its 
joy when his hands gave it water to drink and 
shielded it in the cool, damp moss, and gave 
it, too, there in the convent garden, a safe ref- 
uge where it might rejoice in its new-found life. 

But it came to pass, at the end of many 
years, that a pestilence fell upon the city— 
a deadly fever that rose up from the earth and 
that caused many to die; such a fever as never 
before was known, and, mercifully, never since 
has been known here in Monterey. In every 
house was the shadow of death. The fathers 
of the convent were instant in good works 
among the sick; and even, that they might 
have more time to save the living, they forebore 
for a season to say masses for the dead. Only 
each morning and each night the townsfolk in 
whom was left strength to walk, came to the 
church of St. Francis, and there, together 
with the good fathers, sent up their prayers 
that the pestilence might be stayed. 
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And when the deaths grew many, and 
there was sore need for yet more nurses for 
the sick, the convent of the Cupuchings 
opened its doors, and the holy nuns came 
forth and gave their aid. (The Holy Father 
gave them grace and fullest absolution when 
in the after years, their prayer for pardon went 
to Rome.) The blessed presence and sweet 
gentleness of these saintly nuns brought com- 
fort into many a stricken house in that most 
dreary time. But—such was the division of 
their work among the sick—the Franciscans 
and the Capuchinas rarely met. ~ 

Faithful was Padre José in caring for the 
sick, and in consoling in the name of the 
blessed saints those whose sickness was even 
unto death. Almost his only rest was the 
little space, morning and evening, when he 
sat beneath his palm. And being, after his 
many years of zealous labor, but a frail man, 
and going thus constantly into those places 
where the pestilence was at its worst, the time 
came when he himself felt that the fever had 
him in its hold; and his heart was gladdened, 
for he knew that now his rest would come. 

Close upon the evening of the third day, 
feeling then that his release was near, he 
asked that they would carry him out be- 
yond the convent walls into the garden, and 
place him in the seat beneath his palm, and 
leave him there. 

Beautiful is the evening in Monterey. 
When the sun has sunk beyond the crest of 
the noble Mitra, a great burst of red and 
golden glory leaps up into the sky and fora 
long time hangs quivering there above the 
mountains. Clouds of gorgeous coloring float 
beyond the Sierra and outline its somber, jag- 
ged ridge against their rich splendor; and 
through the clefts between the peaks, broad 
rays of light shoot out across the valley, and 
bathe the farther mountains in a liquid flame. 
And even more beautiful, or, perhaps, only 
differently beautiful, is the time, a little after 
this, when the glorious magnificence has van- 
ished from the sky, and in its place have come 
subdued, delicious colorings—echoes of the 
splendor that has passed away. 

And Padre José, sitting beneath his palm, 
with the fever quite gone from him—for it 
had done its work—thanked God in his 
heart that this most perfect earthly beauty 
should be his last sight of earth. It was a fit 
prelude, as he whispered to the palm—his 
head resting, as for years he had been wont 
as he sat there to rest it, against the palm’s 
loving trank—for the sight yet more beauti- 
ful, being heavenily, that would be his so soon. 
Dreamily he whispered his thankfulness for all 
that the palm had been to him ; for all its con- 
stant tenderness and love through these long 
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Then the cool evening wind, which loyal faith to the higher love which she had 
sweeps down from the mountains at the end professed in taking upon her her holy vows. 
of the hot days, and brings with ita most de- Slowly the splendor of the sky and mount- 
jectable refreshment, passed softly through the ains faded into the meliow half-tints and 

m leaves, and made again the old, sweet subtle blendings of delicate colorings through 
story of the palm-tree’s gratitude and love. which the gracious sunlight passes before it is 
And, possessing none of the selfishness that lost in the dull dusk of night. As she cher- 

oes with, if, indeed, it be not the very essence ished it between her own warm hands the 
of, all human love, the palm-tree murmured hand of Padre José grew yet more cold ; and 
its own joyfulness that the time had come she knew how little was left to him of life. 

when the one whom it loved so truly would Presently, as the light grew fainter and 
cease to be acquainted with sorrow, and fainter, and as the spirit of Padre José grew 
would know only the perfect happiness of an less and less a thing of earth, so near to 
endless, holy peace. heaven had it come, there sounded through 

Then the Padre whispered again, or it may the stillness of the evening air the ringing of 
be that this thought was framed only in his the angelus: a low, tremulous ringing, for 
heart, his longing to see the Dofia Ana yet the ringer in the tower was worn with much 
once more before his eyes forever closed to toil and watching, and scarce had strength 
things of earth. And, lo! as this longing rested left in him to sound the call to prayer. There 
upon his soul, there came to the open gate was a wailing melancholy, yet a deep tender- 
of the convent garden—being led thither, ness in the faint ringing of this sweet bell, as 
surely, by God’s good grace—a holy nun; though it mourned—yet with a great com- 
and, looking on her face, the Padre José knew passion, in which was hope. 
that for the little time of life yet left tohim And as its dying tones vibrated softly 
the love that he had lost was found! through the dusky air, there went a shivering 

So she sat beside him, beneath the palm, rustle through the branches of the deserted 
stroking his cold hand lovingly ; yet with a palm, there came a thrill of mortal agony 
love chastened by long suffering of love’s lack, into a lonely woman’s heart—for the spirit 
and now sanctified because it welled out anew of Padre José, leaving poor, earthly love 
toward one upon whom rested visibly the behind it, and leaving behind it harsh earthly 
hand of death. Together they talked of the toil and care, had passed hence into the per- 
long years which, in their severed lives, would fect love of heaven, into the perfect and 
have been dead years but for the life that eternal rest. 
had come to each from a living love of God; 
and as they talked, Padre José came to know HEREIN is seen a mystery of the natures of 
that in all this dreary time she had not been man and woman. The man, to banish his 
afar from him, but near at hand—watching love, had sought to place the woman afar 
over him as an angel might have watched, from him ; but the woman, not less resolutely 
and rejoicing in the fair perfection of his holy determined that her love should be crushed, 
work. For she had prayed that she might be knew that she best could crush it when near 
sent to where he was; and her prayer had the man, 
been granted through a firm confidence in her Thomas A. Janvier. 
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HERE is a breathing time, and rest for a little season; 

Here have I drained deep draughts out of the springs of life ; 

Here, as of old, while still unacquainted with toil and faintness, 
Stretched are my veins with strength, fearless my heart and at peace. 
I have come back from the crowd, the blinding strife, and the tumult, 
Pain and the shadow of pain, sorrow in silence endured : 

Fighting at last I have fallen, and sought the breast of the Mother,— 
Quite cast down I have crept close to the broad sweet earth. 

Lo, out of failure triumph! Renewed the wavering courage, 

Tense the unstrung nerves, steadfast the faltering knees! 

Weary no more, nor faint, nor grieved at heart, nor despairing, 
Hushed in the earth’s green lap, lulled to slumber and dreams. 


Charles G. D. Roberts. 





EARLY LETTERS OF EMERSON. 


Berore me lie four letters. They are 
clear as print, but brown and brittle with 
many reverent unfoldings. They were written 
sixty years ago, by a youth who had just been 
graduated from Harvard College, and they 
betray something of that loneliness and dreari- 
ness which follows shortly upon chipping the 
shell of a new phase of existence. The youth 
addresses, in a sort of playful envy, a class- 
mate who has gone directly from the studies 
of Harvard to the studies of Andover. The 
first letter bears the date of the writer’s death, 
April 27th; but the year is 1822. It is writ- 
ten in Boston. 


My DEAR LorD W * * *; A tall cousin of 
mine (Mr. Shepard) hath informed me that you 
have lately descended upon them at Andover 
to learn their good ways—from the miserable 
school of heterodoxy at Cambridge. Now I 
determined forthwith to write to my right 
scholarly classmate, for several distinct rea- 
sons:—to congratulate you upon your sin- 
gular exemption from the general misery of 
your compeers, who have rushed into the 
tutor’s desks of every Minerva’s temple in the 
country ; then to claim the honour of corre- 
sponding with one scholar in the land—and 
to enjoin it upon you, as a primal duty, to 
write a letter from your seat of science, to a 
desponding school-master. I am delighted to 
hear there is such a profound studying of 
German and Hebrew, Parkhurst and Jahn, 
and such other names as the memory aches 
to think of, on foot at Andover. Meantime 
Unitarianism will not hide her honours; as 
many hard names are taken, and as much 
theological mischief is planned at Cambridge 
as at Andover. By the time this generation 
gets upon the stage, if the controversy will 
not have ceased, it will run such a tide that 
we shall hardly be able to speak to one an- 
other, and there will be a Guelf and Ghibe- 
line quarrel, which cannot tell where the 
differences lie. * * * I have a high respect 
for Professor Stuart, but have never seen him. 
I want you to write me a description of his 
mind, body, and outward estate. The good 
people abroad, who are Calvinists up to the 
chin, do not treat him well. He watches 
upon their outposts, and receives all the wea- 
pons of the enemy, and those within the pale, 
his brethren of Connecticut, accuse him of 
apostacy. They should know, that the oppo- 


site party humbly judge that if they lose him 
they lose all, and that any party can boast 
few such redeeming Palladiums. 

What are you studying beside Bibles? 
Do you let suns and moons, eclipses and 
comets pass without calculation or account? 
Is there not time for trigonometry, no, not for 
a logarithm? Or, if all these are forgotten, | 
hope you have not sacrificed Johnson and 
Burke, Shakspeare and Scott altogether. Books 
are not so numerous at Andover, but that you 
will want the Cambridge library, which, by 
the way, grows rich rapidly, and bids fair to 
load its shelves to the breaking point, under 
the care of such an eloquent beggar as Pro- 
fessor Cogswell. He has already won away 
to the library most of the splendid European 
books in Boston, and obliged Mr. Thorndike 
to cover the Ebeling library, which he pre- 
sented. But whatever may be your pursuits, 
your designs, or your advantages, this is to 
remind you that I expect a very literary letter 
which may unfold them all to my admiration. 
You can form no conception how much one 
grovelling in the city needs the excitement and 
impulse of literary example. The sight of 
broad, vellum-bound quartos, the very men- 
tion of Greek and German names, the 
glimpse of a dusty, tugging scholar will 
wake you up to emulation for a month. 

You will excuse the liberty I have taken, 
in addressing myself to you unasked, to 
solicit a correspondence, but I am aweary of 
myself * * * I suppose you may know 
opportunities to send to Frye, if not, pray 
drop a letter into the Post Office, the first 
time you pass by it, to 

Your friend and classmate, 
R. WaLpo EMERSON. 


In this pleasant, little, limpid, sometimes 
plaintive, ripple of phrases, —occasionally 
sophomoric, one sees no sign of the mag- 
nificent swell, the 


“Full-fed river, winding slow,” 


of his later speech. In the course of his next 
letter, he speaks with eager, boyish enthusi- 
asm of a charming new writer, a novelist, 
Walter Scott. He was preémpting a new field 
in literature at that time, for before it, fond as 
one might be of vivid pictures of social life, 
one could find few novels tolerable to 4 
sound head and a clean heart. And yet the 
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austere, “riste life of ancient New England 
created a great craving for some sort of stim- 
ulant. Happy they who found it in thought, 
instead of wine! 

Boston, July 27, 1822. 

My DEAR Sir: I am glad to hear I have 
aletter from you, which, with true collegiate 
negligence, my brother has kept carefulty for 
me at Cambridge this fortnight. Of course, 
[| cannot answer it, nor can [ tell whether, 
in the delicate eye of the law, I can yet be 
construed into a debtor in correspondence ; 
but as a tall cousin aforesaid is again on the 
wing to academic bowers, I am quite willing 
to advance the payment of a letter upon the 
security of my brother’s word.—I have this 
moment finished the first volume of “ For- 
tunes of Nigel,” which I fear is excluded 
from your reading catalogue, because it is so 
unfortunate as to bear the name of a novel. 
But if masterly, unrivalled genius add any 
weight to the invitation for a scholar to step 
out of his Greek and Hebrew circle of sad 
enchantments, that he may pluck such flowers 
of taste and fancy as never bloomed before, 
to deck his strength withal—why then he 
may read Scott, and particularly the latter 
novels. 

In this book there is nothing akin to any 
novels of another man. There is no unskilful 
crowding of incident,—indeed there is very 
little incident at all; the interest is main- 
tained by the very elevated and animating 
and yet perfectly natural tone of the conver- 
sation which is kept up. The youngest 
observer of human society recognizes circum- 
stances corresponding entirely with the records 
of his own mind; and in all the strangeness 
and remoteness of the scenes and persons, 
I have twenty times borne witness to the 
sagacity of observations which I had many 
times felt to be true without ever having ex- 
pressed them. Our sternest scholars must 
admire the genius of this unrivalled seer 
whose fruitful invention already surpasses 
the “One Thousand and One Tales” of 
Arabian Entertainment. Next to Shakspeare, 
he will stand highest with posterity, and there 
is but one consideration that should lead me 
to give unhesitating preference to the drama- 
tis, and that is, the circumstance named in 
some review or other, that Shakspeare stands 
alone in this: that all his characters, each 
being perfect and original, are utterly distinct 
from one another: that when he had ex- 
hausted art upon Hamlet, upon Othello, 
upon Jaques, that character is thrown off at 
once and hinted at in no other play what- 
ever.* But in Scott, we commonly complain 


* Falstaff is continued professedly under the same 
name. The Fools are necessarily the same. 
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of a new representation of the same persons ; 
and in Byron we always complain. Perhaps 
it is wasting your time to trouble you with 
my lucubrations about novels and poetical 
idolatry. But at the moment, I have it more 
at heart than aught else; and if, when you 
read this, you be stooping to some musty 
folio which suffered under the types a century 
ago, you will oblige me by transferring your 
solemn thoughts thereupon to paper for me ; 
yea, if it be a dictionary, if it be anything 
earthly but mathematics. 

I doubt not you deplored the loss which 
Cambridge and the community sustained in 
the death of the Professor [Frisbie]. And I 
need not tell you how much you lost in 
being absent from the Eulogy, which equal- 
led Mr. Norton’s other productions. It is 
a happy lot, “/audari a laudato viro,” and 
never probably was praise more sincere or 
true. If the eulogy had defects, we did not 
find them out, and the critics, with you or 
elsewhere, must wait till it comes from the 
press,—and then remember that it was writ- 
ten in fwo days by a man who submits his 
writings always to Horace’s rule of ‘nine 
years.’ It will cost the corporation no little 
trouble to find a successor to the vacant 
chair, for boast as we will of our literary 
society, there is nobody here with a claim to 
the place. Is there any man in your schools 
of prophets competent to the office ? 

The North Am. Review, which came out 
yesterday, is a very fine number. The article 
on Mirabeau is the best, but I do not know 
its author. The long piece in it on ancient 
and modern poetry by one of your scholars, 
Marsh, I have not yet read, but have been 
told it was very good. Cushing reviewed 
Webster; and Everett, “ Bracebndge Hall.” 
In American books we feel quite proud of 
“ Europe ” (Alex. Everett’s), “ The Spy,” and 
“ N. England Tale.” Add to this, Mr. Tu- 
dor’s new work, “Life of James Otis,” not 
yet published, but of which much is expected 
from the known talents of the author. Self- 
complacent America will lift her head yet 
higher in the pride of literature, when she 
sees the English press anxiously claiming 
“ Europe ” as the work of some Englishman. 
But I may as well stop from telling old news. 

Have you any very bright stars which 
shall be lighted in your church ? Your classes 
are so large as certainly to contain one or 
two magnates. But I have been disap- 
pointed in general, when I have heard young 
candidates preach at Park street. Why? Are 
there faults in the instruction? or shall I 
venture the wicked question whether it is 
impossible for minds of a certain order to 
submit to certain systems? But milord frowns 
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—and with reason— “And finds within, 
denial of the tale.” 
* * . * - * 


R. WaLpo EMERSON. 


It seems hardly right to let all the world in 
to observe the mind of Emerson in this con- 
fidential morning undress, as it were. But 
Charlotte Bronté says: “ The real refinement 
of a nature appears most genuinely in the 
disclosures made en dishadille.” How gener- 
ous and impersonal are all the comments of 
this young student! How purely mental the 
objects of his interest and enthusiasm! “ It is 
a happy lot /audari a /audato viro,” says the 
wistful, shy youth. Who ever lived to taste 
this “happy lot” more deeply ? Emerson, 
when thirty years old, made a reverent pil- 
grimage to Carlyle. The cynical oracle used 
afterward to speak of the young American as 
dawning upon him like an angel—a super- 
nal vision. Here in Washington Charles Sum- 
ner, America’s bravest and most ideal states- 
man, died after living to see “ ideas that got 
mobbed out of lecture-rooms come back to 
sit throned in the Capitol.” It is remembered 
that as the strong heart was panting out its 
last beats in agony, some one named Emer- 
son. The dulling ear caught the sound, the 
paling lips murmured: “Tell him I love him; 
tell him I revere him !” 


The next letter opens with a yearning curi- 
osity toward a star destined to rule greatly in 
his life — Plato. 


Boston, 21 November, 1822. 

I have had it in contemplation for some 
time to try my pen in French and send you 
a Gallic epistle; but I am so indolent this 
evening that I must write Kings’ English. 
My first question regards Plato. For the love 
of Athens, I pray you tell me what golden 
thoughts you have culled from the oracle of 
so many centuries? Have you found the 
source of ‘heresies and the models of all bad 
creeds? And chiefly have you found that 
“etherial imagination,” which all books ascribe 
to Plato, and which of all his excellencies 
I am the least willing to take upon trust. I 
confide in your scholarly character, that you 
spurn translations and read the Greek. From 
my very limited knowledge of the philosopher, 
I should judge that, of all the ancients, he is 
most a citizen of the world, that is, soared 
above his time and judged of men and things 
then, as a speculative man does to-day. One 
difficulty always meets me there, to wit, how 
to distinguish Socrates from his disciple. 
When a man writes a biography of Socrates, 
he ransacks Plato as if he were another Bos- 
well. But when Plato is the hero of the tale, 
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poor Socrates becomes a theoretic personage 
yea, the mere mouth of his disciple. Now 
these contradictions it is incumbent upon 
your learning to reconcile, and I shall expect 
your solution with impatience. If Plato be 
the thing I have imagined him to be, namely, 
a philosophy not too profound for easy com. 
prehension, mixed and softened with a pro. 
portion of imagination and poetry — enough 
to adapt it to an idle eye and a vacant hour 
—why, in that case nothing but his Greek 
should appall me. By and by the gods may 
grant your aspiring correspondent some few 
more nerves of perseverance, and a few more 
mercurial drops of activity. Some winter day 
shall perhaps cool down the superfluous heats 
of imagination, and leave room for sterner ele- 
ments to grow, if suck there be. And perhaps, 
my lord, some summer day shall thaw down 
the frosty coat, which, men complain, con- 
ceals your faculties and buries the “ light” of 
the world in an icy napkin. You will excuse 
my wicked pen, who, I find, is not to be 
trusted with ink. 

Does Blackstone still march along side 
of Rosenmiiller ? I had rather hear from you 
the fruits of your studies than your complaints 
of the parties, which, I suppose, is a necessary 
consequence of living in a theological school. 

I have hardly traveled far enough in 
Demosthenes to boast of much acquaintance 
with the best eloquence of the world. I prom- 
ise myself great satisfaction hereafter in re- 
paying tit for tat, and transmitting a sheet 
worthy of the Scoliast on the orator, to return 
your strictures upon Plato. So much castle 
building for our sublime correspondence. | 
have read one very useful book of late, which 
you will like, I know, Stewart’s Second Dis- 
sertation. It saves you a world of reading 
by laying open the history of moral and in- 
tellectual philosophy since the Revival of 
Letters, exposing the rise and fall of succes- 
sive theories, and the amount of each man’s 
addition to the common stock. It is a beau- 
tiful and instructive abridgement of the thou- 
sand volumes of Locke, Leibnitz, Voltaire, 
Bayle, Kant, and the rest,—by a man “am- 
ply qualified for the task.” The next books in 
order upon my table are Hume and Gibbon’s 
Miscellanies. I shall be on the high road to 
ruin shortly with such companions, but | 
cannot help admiring the genius and novelty 
of the one, and the greatness and profound 
learning of the other, maugre the scepticism 
and abominable sneers of both. If you read 
Hume, you have to ¢#ink; and Gibbon wakes 
you up from slumber, to wish yourself a 
scholar, and resolve to be one. And with 
regard to the danger, if you have not yet 
grounded yourself in your faith, still our New 
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and education sets all our prejudices in 
arms against them, and we are not likely to 
be buffeted. Therefore I think them both 
very good books toread. Gibbon values him- 
self upon knowing thoroughly whatever he 
touches, and this, it seems to me, is the prime 
yirtue of an historian. 

When time shall suffer me to go to the 
schools and open the Divinity folios, I hope 
to come into your neighborhood. But am 
not sure with regard to the propriety of one 
who thinks himself an Unitarian— asking the 
pounty of Andover. I believe that although 
laws and charters may favour my coming, the 
spirit of the same would not; nor would it be 
construed as strict honour and good faith, to 
come and steal from their armoury, the wea- 
pons which I intended to wield, certainly not 
jor, and perhaps against them. Besides, I 
apprehend, the spirit of the community being 
somewhat against heresy, that I should hardly 
be favourably eyed by my fellow-students. 
You would oblige me much by solving my 
doubts on this topic. 

I have almost filled my page and think it 
high time to dismiss this scrawl from 

Your friend and classmate, 
R. WaLpo EMERSON. 


This letter shows the development of that 
bee-like quality of his mind, that ever more 


and more distilled the honey only, from all 
books and all persons and all events. One 
had to be careful, indeed, how one over-filled 
one’s third page, when envelopes were unin- 
vented: the letters must be neatly folded and 
infolded, and sealed ; the address written upon 
the blank fourth page. 

The fourth letter contains the sole allusions 
of the four, to anything feminine. 


BosTON, Jan. 29, 1823. 

If I am not mistaken, I am your debtor 
on the epistolary account, and intend to pay 
you in current money, though I cannot in 
your own Roman coin [referring to a pre- 
ceding Latin letter]. I dislike cordially an 
exact correspondence which makes it binding 
on the conscience of the receiver of a letter, to 
write his answer by the next post. I rather 
choose to claim the liberty of writing when I 
am in the humour, and in what dialect of the 
nations I will. If to write twice without 
waiting for an answer, please my despotic 
whims, I shall write twice ; or if I should let 
my pen rot a whole year unwet, I should 
feelno qualms. Claiming so large a charter 
for myself, I must needs allow the same to 
those who honour me with their epistles, and 
ifmy lord would not always wait for my 
tardy letter, but would sometimes vouchsafe 
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a gratuitous sheet, I should be exceedingly 
grateful. Thus much for preamble. You will 
find the “N. A. Review” impregnated from 
title-page to Finis with Everett's spirit. I 
never saw one so exclusively his own. I 
am sorry I do not yet know the different 
authors, to give you the list, but presume he 
must have written at least half the book. 
Von Haunier’s “ Constantinople ” and Hum- 
boldt’s travels I know to be his. The tragedy 
piece is probably his brother’s. Beyond the 
new book I can have little to say. For what 
can be expected from an unlucky apprentice 
at the trade of Dionysius, who writes to a 
dweller amid folios, libraries, and professors ? 
You hold in your hand the keys of all the 
Past, whilst I can only deal out the crumbs 
of to-day’s gossip. I covet your lofty con- 
templations, your “ ruinas ecclesie” and plans, 
no doubt, for adamantine foundations of a 
new temple. I hope persecution does not, 
indeed, light his fires in your college halls, 
but lying Rumour has a hard story to tell 
about the brotherly love of your professors. 
If there be iniquity, heaven keep the hands 
of the #addi clean from its pollution. 

I have heard it stated that the case is 
deemed of extensive interest, because upon 
its result hangs the question whether a man 
can be dismissed from an elective office upon 
such a charge as incompetency, when such 
incompetency existed at the time of his elec- 
tion. If you decide it the wrong way, many 
a poor professor must take up his bed and 
walk. Besides, the same decision would af. 
fect the church, and a frivolous charge of in- 
competency would oust half the clergy of the 
land. Our Andover college of Cardinals, who 
look after the Ecclesiastical State, must be- 
ware of giving facilities to the divorce of Pas- 
tor and Church any more than of Husband 
and Wife; because an evil closely analogous 
would speedily accrue to the community, 
since it would destroy that mutual obligation 
to keep the peace with each other which the 
Necessity of their union imposes. Moreover, 
a decision of the consistory against the pro- 
fessor would infringe somewhat upon the old 
rule, that, as it takes two to make, so it takes 
two to break a bargain. 

How do the studies of your class and 
closet flourish ? The only objection that I 
can think of, at this moment, to your mode of 
study is, that you alllive double ; at Cambridge 
a graduate can get a room alone. This, no 
doubt, appears an indifferent matter to your- 
self, with most abstracted and silent habits; 
but to a butterfly personage like myself, who 
cannot help thinking upon the thousand 
things which flit about me, entire solitude is 
an immense advantage. I put on faith in the 
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maxim, “magna civitas, magna solitudo; I 
should substitute mu/titudo.” A man in a 
million, or in ten, or in two, is but a com- 
mon, equal man; whereas a man, alone, 
is a very important person; is in his 
thoughts, lord of the past, and hope of the 
future; commands the spirits of earth, air 
and heaven with a calm majesty exclusively 
known to solitude. There is an unlucky con- 
sciousness of which I can never divest my- 
self that there is a breathing being in the 
room, and this cramps the pen that it cannot 
scamper freely over my page, or carries away 
mine eye from the lines of my book, and I 
feel very strongly persuaded that the success 
wherewith I study Divinity depends essentially 
upon this circumstance. 

Do the Naiads who pretect my mineral 
spring in your woods, resign their charge to 
Jack Frost? I presume you hardly frequent 
their rustic temple at this season. If when 
you revisit the woods, you should, perchance, 
descry the sylvan spirit peeping over her 
urn, you must present my poetical devotions 
to the red water lady, and promise my re- 


WASHINGTON 


DurRInc the summer and autumn of 1860, 
I was in Washington, supervising the prepara- 
tion of maps of the reconnaissances which 
had been made by the Scientific Commission 
under my orders during the years 1857-58- 
59; and at the same time preparing my 
report on the operations of the Commission. 
It was my desire to preface the report by a 
history of all previous surveys and explora- 
tions of the western coast of North America. 
I had access to the large and valuable li- 
brary of the late General Peter Force, prob- 
ably the most complete collection of rare 
works on American history that then existed. 
General Force was a sergeant of volunteers 
for the defense of the capital at the time 
of its invasion by the British in 1813. He 
had been from that time forward attached 
to the militia organization of the District of 
Columbia, and had passed through every 
grade from sergeant to major-general, thus 
arriving at the highest grade known in the 
corps in which he had been enrolled fifty 
years before. He showed me a copy of a bill 
which the Secretary of War had prepared, 
abolishing all existing laws regarding the Dis- 
trict of Columbia militia and volunteers and 
providing for a new organization. He said 
that the bill would no doubt pass the two 
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turn to the same. I have just seen my taj} 
cousin from your halls who promises to take 
my letter. He carries likewise a new “Chris. 
tian Disciple.” I know two or three of the 
authors. After this number, it passes into 
other hands. Please to read the first article 
and I will tell you who the writer is. I learn 
that Dr. Bigelow reviews Nuttall in the 
N. A. Review, and Mr. Hale (Editor of 
the D. Advertiser) reviewed Morse’s Geog- 
raphy. I am in haste and cannot wait to 
finish my page. 

Respectfully your friend and classmate, 

R. WALDO Emerson. 


He to whom these letters address their 
frank admiration, and their shy appeal for 
sympathy, lived most of his life in the obscurity 
of country parsonages. April 27, 1882, sixty 
years from the day the first letter was written, 
he who called himself “a desponding school- 
master,” “weary of myself,” lay dying—his 
pillow watched and wept and blest by reverent 
thousands. 


Mary S. Withington. 
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houses of Congress, and that meantime all 
the old organizations had been abandoned 
excepting a few companies, and these were 
awaiting the advantages of the new law to 
reorganize on the new basis. He then re- 
quested me to aid him in organizing his new 
division. I willingly consented, and began to 
study the matter with reference to the distn- 
bution of the volunteer organizations between 
the two divisions, the arrangement of the rolls 
of the militiamen, etc. The country at this 
time (Dec. 1860) was in a curious and alarm- 
ing condition : one State (South Carolina) had 
already passed an ordinance of secession from 
the Union and other States were preparing 
to follow her lead. 

The only regular troops near the capital of 
the country were three hundred or four hun- 
dred marines at the marine barracks, and 
perhaps a hundred enlisted men of ordnance 
at the Washington arsenal. The old militia 
system had been abandoned (without being 
legally abolished), and Congress had passed 
no law establishing a new one. The only 
armed volunteer organizations in the Distnct 
of Columbia were: One company of riflemen 
at Georgetown (the Potomac Light Infantry), 
one company of riflemen in Washington (the 
National Rifles), a skeleton battalion of in- 
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fantry (the Washington Light Infantry) of 
about one hundred and sixty men, and another 
small organization called the National Guard 
Battalion. 

It was evident that, on its assembling in 
December, Congress would have far different 
work to consider than the organization of the 
District of Columbia militia; and also that 
it would not be the policy of the President, 
at the very outset of the session, in the 
delicate position of affairs, to propose the 
military organization of the federal district. 
It was also evident that, should he be so dis- 

ed, the Senators and Representatives of 
the Southern States would oppose and de- 
nounce the project. 

What force, then, would the Government 
have at its disposal in the federal district for 
the simple maintenance of order in case of 
need? Evidently but a handful; and as to 
calling thither promptly any regular troops, 
that was out of the question, since they had 
already all been distributed by the Southern 
sympathizers to the distant frontiers of the 
Indian country,— Texas, Utah, New Mexico, 
Oregon, and Washington Territory,—and 
winter was rapidly approaching. It must be 
remembered that in those days there were no 
railways reaching out into those distant re- 
gions, and months would have been necessary 
to concentrate at Washington, in that season, 
a force of three thousand regular troops. 
Even had President Buchanan been desirous 
of bringing troops to the capital, the feverish 
condition of the public mind would, as the 
executive believed, have been badly affected 
by any movement of the kind, and the ap- 
proaching crisis might have been precipitated. 

I saw at once that the only force which 
could be readily made of service was a volun- 
teer force raised from among the well disposed 
men of the District, and that this must be or- 
ganized, if at all, under the old law of 1799. 

By careful consultation with gentlemen 
well acquainted with the various classes of 
Washington society, I canvassed the District 
to learn what proportion of the able-bodied 
population could be counted on to sustain 
the Government should it need support from 
armed and organized citizens. 

All who knew Washington in the days of 
December, 1860, know what thoughts reigned 
in the minds of all thinking men. Whatever 
their daily occupations, they went about them 
with their thoughts always bent on the 
possible disasters of the near future: some 
wishing to see the Union destroyed, and 
laboring night and day to that end; others 
straining their minds to discover how it might 
be saved and the civil war, which seemed 
imminent, might be averted. 


On the 31st of December, 1860, Lieuten- 
ant-General Scott, commander-in-chief of the 
army (who had his head-quarters in New 
York), was in Washington. The President, 
at last thoroughly alarmed at the results of 
continued concessions to secession, had called 
him for consultation on the situation. 

On the evening of that day I went to pay 
my respects to my old commander, and was 
received by him at Wormley’s hotel. I found 
the General alone at the dinner-table, just fin- 
ishing his evening meal. He chatted pleas- 
antly with me for a few minutes, recalling past 
service in the Mexican war, etc.; and when 
the occasion presented itself, I remarked that 
I was glad to see him in good spirits, for that 
proved to me that he took a more cheerful 
view of the state of public affairs than he had 
on his arrival — more cheerful than those who 
resided in Washington had dared to take 
during the past few days. 

“Yes, my young friend,” said the General, 
“T feel more cheerful about the affairs of the 
country than I did this morning ; for I believe 
that a safer policy than has hitherto been fol- 
lowed will now be adopted. The policy of en- 
tire conciliation, which has so far been pursued, 
would soon have led to ruin. We are now in 
such a state that a policy of pure force would 
precipitate a crisis for which we are not pre- 
pared. A mixed policy of force and concilia- 
tion is now necessary, and I believe it will 
be adopted and carried out.” He then looked 
at his watch, rose, and said: “I must be 
with the President in a quarter of an hour,” 
and ordered his carriage. He walked up and 
down the dining-room, but suddenly stopped 
and faced me, saying: “‘ How is the feeling 
in the District of Columbia ? What propor- 
tion of the population would sustain the 
Government by force, if necessary ?” 

I replied : 

“ General, it is my belief that two-thirds 
of the fighting stock of this population would 
sustain the Government in defending itself, if 
called upon. But they are uncertain as to what 
can be done or what the Government desires to 
have done, and they have no rallying point.” 

The General walked the room again in si- 
lence. The carriage came to the door, and I 
accompanied him toward it. As he was leav- 
ing the room, he turned suddenly, looked me 
in the face, placed his hand on my shoulder, 
and said : 

“These people have no rallying point. 
Make yourself that rallying point!” 

The next day I was commissioned by the 
President colonel in the staff and Inspector- 
General of the District of Columbia. I was 
mustered into the service of the United States 
from the 2d day of January, 1861, on the 
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special requisition of the General-in-Chief, 
and thus became the first one of the million 
citizens called into the military service of the 
Government to defend it against secession. 

I immediately entered upon my duties, 
commencing by inspections in detail of the 
existing organizations of volunteers. The Po- 
tomac Light Infantry company, of George- 
town, I found fairly drilled, well armed, and, 
from careful information, it seemed to me cer- 
tain that the majority of its members could 
be depended upon in case of need, but not 
all of them. 

On the 2d of January, I met, at the en- 
trance of the Metropolitan Hotel, Captain 
Schaeffer, of the “ National Rifles” of Wash- 
ington, and I spoke to him about his com- 
pany, which was remarkable for its accurate 
and rapid drill and full ranks. Schaeffer had 
been a lieutenant in the First Regiment of 
United States Artillery, and was an excellent 
drill-master. 

He had evidently not yet heard of my 
appointment as Inspector-General, and he re- 
plied to my complimentary remarks on his 
company : 

“ Yes, it is a good company, and I suppose 
I shall soon have to lead it to the banks of 
the Susquehanna!” 

“ Why so?” I asked. 

“Why! To guard the frontier of Maryland 
and help to keep the Yankees from coming 
down to coerce the South!” 

I said to him quietly that I thought it very 
imprudent in him, an employé of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and captain of a com- 
pany of District of Columbia volunteers, to 
use such expressions. He replied that most 
of his men were Marylanders, and would have 
to defend Maryland. I told him that he would 
soon learn that he had been imprudent, and 
advised him to think more seriously of his 
position, but did not inform him of my ap- 
pointment, which he would be certain to learn 
the following morning from the newspapers. 

It must be admitted that this was not a 
very cheerful beginning. 

On inspecting the “National Rifles,” I 
found that Schaeffer had more than one hun- 
dred men on his rolls, and was almost daily 
adding to the number, and that he had a full 
supply of rifles with two hundred rounds of 
ball cartridges, two mountain howitzers with 
harness and carriages, a supply of sabers and of 
revolvers and ammunition, all drawn from the 
United States arsenal. I went to the Chief of 
Ordnance, to learn how it was that this com- 
pany of riflemen happened to be so unusually 
armed ; and I found at the Ordnance office 
that an order had been given by the late Sec- 
retary of War (Floyd) directing the Chief of 


Ordnance to cause to be issued to Captain 
Schaeffer “all the ordnance and ordnance 
stores that he might require for his company!” 
I ascertained also that Floyd had nomin. 
ated Captain Schaeffer to the President for 
the commission of Major in the District of 
Columbia militia, and that the commission 
had already been sent to the President for his 
signature. 

I immediately presented the matter to the 
new Secretary of War (Holt), and procured 
from him two orders: One, an order to the 
Chief of Ordnance to issue no arms to any 
militia or volunteers in the District of Coj- 
umbia unless the requisition should be coun- 
tersigned by the Inspector-General ; the other, 
an order that all commissions issued to offi- 
cers of the District of Columbia should be sent 
to the Inspector-General for delivery. 

An office was assigned me in the War De- 
partment, convenient to the army-registers and 
near the Secretary of War, who kindly gave 
orders that I should at all times be admitted 
to his cabinet without waiting, and room was 
made for me in the office of Major-General 
Weightman, the senior major-general of the 
District, where each day I passed several hours 
to confer with him, and to be able promptly 
to obtain his authority for any necessary order 
to the District forces. 

The Washington Light Infantry organiza- 
tion and the National Guard were old vol- 
unteers composed of Washington people, and 
were almost to a man faithful to the Govern- 
ment. Of their officers, Major-General Weight- 
man, though aged, and Major-General Force, 
aged and infirm, were active, and true as 
steel ; Brigadier-Generals Bacon and Carring- 
ton were young, active, and true. Briga- 
dier-General Ould, who took no part in the 
preparations of the winter, joined the Con- 
federates as soon as Virginia passed her ordi- 
nance of secession, and his known sentiments 
precluded consultation with him. 

Having thus studied the ground, and taken 
the first necessary steps toward security, I 
commenced the work of providing a force of 
volunteers. I addressed individual letters to 
some forty well-known and esteemed gentle- 
men of the District, informing each one that 
it would be agreeable to the Government 
should he in his neighborhood raise and 
organize a company of volunteers for the 
preservation of order in the District. To some 
of these letters I received no replies. To 
some I received replies courteously declining 
the service. To some I received letters sar- 
castically declining. But to many I received 
replies enthusiastically accepting the service 
and promising to raise companies of good 
men. 
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Each week thenceforth, until the middle 
of February, brought to my office the rolls of 
several new companies formed, so that in 
about six weeks thirty-three companies of 
infantry and riflemen and two troops of cav- 

were on the lists of the District volunteer 
force ; and all had been uniformed, equipped, 
and put under frequent drill. 

The Northern Liberties fire companies 
brought their quota; the Lafayette Hose 
Company was prompt to enrol; the masons, 
the carpenters, the stone-cutters, and the 
painters, the German turners responded : 
each corporation formed its companies, and 
drilled industriously. Petty rivalries disap- 

d, and each company strove to excel 
the others in drill and discipline. While the 
newly organized companies thus strove to 
perfect themselves, the older organizations 
resumed their drills and filled their ranks 
with good recruits. 

The National Rifles company (Captain 
Schaeffer's) was carefully observed, and it 
was found that its ranks received constant 
accessions, including the most openly de- 
cared secessionists and even members of 
Congress from the States proposing to se- 
cede. This company was very frequently 


drilled in its armory, and its recruits were 
drilled nearly every night. 

Having, as Inspector-General, a secret 
service force at my disposition, I placed a 


detective in the company, and had regular 
reports of the proceedings of its captain. 
He was evidently pushing for an independent 
command of infantry, artillery and cavalry, 
having his rifles, cannon, sabers, and revolvers 
stored in his armory. He also began to pre- 
pare for action, ordering his men to take 
their rifles and equipments home with them, 
with a supply of ammunition, so that even 
should his armory be occupied, they could 
assemble on short notice, ready for action. 
Meantime, his commission as major was 
signed by the President and sent to me. 

I reported these matters to General Scott, 
who ordered me to watch these proceedings 
carefully, and to be ready to suppress any 
attempt at violence ; but to avoid, if possible, 
any shock, for, said he, “ We are now in such 
astate that a dog-fight might cause the gut- 
ters of the capital to run with blood.” 

While the volunteer force for the support 
of the Government was organizing, another 
force with exactly the opposite purpose was 
m course of formation. I learned that the 
great hall over Beach's livery stable was 
nightly filled with men, who were actively 
dniled. Doctor B——, of well known seces- 
sion tendencies, was the moving spirit of these 
men, and he was assisted by other citizens of 
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high standing, among whom was a connec- 
tion of the Governor of Virginia. The num- 
bers of these occupants of Beach’s hail in- 
creased rapidly, and I found it well to have 
a skillful New York detective officer, who had 
been placed at my disposition, enrolled among 
them. These men called themselves “ Nation- 
al Volunteers,” and openly discussed, in their 
meetings, the seizure of the national capital 
at the proper moment. They drilled indus- 
triously, 2nd had regular business meetings, 
full reports of which were regularly Jaid be- 
fore me every following morning by “the 
New York member.” In the meeting at 
which the uniform to be adopted was dis- 
cussed, the vote was for gray Kentucky 
jeans, with the Maryland button. A cautious 
member suggested that they must remem- 
ber that, in order to procure arms, it would 
be “necessary to get the requisition signed 
by ‘Old Stone,’ and if he saw that they 
had adopted the Maryland button, and not 
that of the United States, he might suspect 
them and refuse the issue of arms!” Doc- 
tor B——— supported the idea of the Mary- 
land button, and said that, if Stone refused 
the arms, his connection, the Governor of 
Virginia, would see them furnished, etc. 
These gentlemen probably little thought that 
a full report of their remarks would be read 
the next morning by “Old Stone” to the 
General-in-Chief. 

The procuring of arms was a difficult mat- 
ter for them, for it required the election of 
officers, the regular enrolling of the men, the 
certificate of elections, and the muster-rolls, 
all to be reported to the Inspector-General. 
The matter was long discussed by them, and 
it was finally arranged that, out of the three 
hundred and sixty men in their midst, a pre- 
tended company should be organized, officers 
elected, and the demand for arms made. This 
project was carried out, and my member 
brought to me early the next morning the 
report of the proceedings, informing me that 
Doctor B had been elected captain, and 
would call on the Inspector-General for arms. 
Sure enough, Doctor B—— presented him- 
self in my office and informed me that he had 
raised a company of volunteers, and desired 
an order for arms. He produced a certificate 
of election in due form. I received him cour- 
teously, and informed him that I could not 
give an order for arms without having a mus- 
ter-roll of his men, proving that a full one 
hundred had signed the rolls. It was, of 
course, very desirable to have the names of 
men holding their known sentiments and 
nursing such projects as were known to be 
theirs. 

He returned, I think, on the following day, 
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with a muster-roll in due form, containing the 
names of one hundred men. This was all 
that I wanted. I looked him full in the face, 
smiled, and locked the muster-roll in a drawer 
of my desk, saying: 

“ Doctor B , I am very happy to have 
obtained this list, and I wish you good morn- 
ing.” 

The gallant doctor evidently understood 
me. He smiled, bowed, and left the office, 
to which he never returned. He subsequently 
proved the sincerity of his principles by aban- 
dening his pleasant home in Washington, his 
large and valuable property, and giving his 
earnest service to the Confederate cause. The 
“ National Volunteer” organization broke up 
without further trouble. 

Next came the turn of Captain Schaeffer. 
He entered my office one day with the air of 
an injured man, holding in his hand a requi- 
sition for arms and ammunition, and saying, 
that, on presenting it at the Ordnance office, 
he had been informed that no arms could be 
issued to him without my approval. I in- 
formed him that that was certainly so, and 
that the order of the Secretary of War was 
general. I told him that he had already in 
his possession more rifles than were required 
for a company and that he could have no 
more. He then said, sulkily, that he could 
easily, with his company, /aée the arms he 
wanted. 

I asked him, Where ? and he replied : 

“You have only four soldiers guarding the 
Columbian armory, where there are plenty of 
arms, and those four men could not prevent 
my taking them.” 

“Ah!” I replied, “In what part of the 
armory are those arms kept?” He said they 
were on the upper floor, which was true. 

“ Well,” said I, “ you seem to be well in- 
formed. If you think it best, just try taking 
the arms by force. I assure you that if you 
do you shall be fired on by one hundred and 
fifty soldiers as you come out of the armory.” 

The fact was, that only two enlisted men 
of ordnance were on duty at the Columbian 
armory, so feeble was the military force at 
the time. But Barry’s battery had just ar- 
rived at the Washington arsenal, and on my 
application General Scott had ordered the 
company of sappers and miners at West 
Point to come to Washington to guard the 
Columbian armory; but they had not yet 
arrived. The precautions taken in ordering 
them were thus clearly proved advisable. 

The time had evidently come to disarm 
Captain Schaeffer ; and when he reached his 
office after leaving mine, he found there an 
order directing him to deposit in the Colum- 
bian armory, before sunset on that day, the 


two howitzers with their carriages which he 
had in his possession, as well as the sabers and 
revolvers, as these weapons formed no part of 
the proper armament of a company of rifle. 
men. He was taken by surprise, and had not 
time to call together men enough to resist ; so 
that nothing was left to him but to comply 
with the order. He obeyed it, well knowing 
that if he did not I was prepared to take the 
guns from his armory by means of other troops, 

Having obeyed, he presented himself again 
in my office, and before he had time to speak 
I informed him that I had a commission of 
major for his name. He was much pleased, 
and said: “Yes, I heard that I had been ap. 
pointed.” I then handed him a slip of paper 
on which I had written out the form of oath 
which the old law required to be taken by 
officers, that law never having been repealed, 
and said to him: 

“ Here is the form of oath you are to take, 
You will find a justice of the peace on the 
next floor. Please qualify, sign the form in 
duplicate, and bring both to me. One will 
be filed with your letter of acceptance, the 
other will be filed in the clerk’s office of the 
Circuit Court of the District.” 

He took the paper with a sober look, and 
stood near my table several minutes looking 
at the form of oath and turning the paper in 
his hand, while I, apparently very busy with 
my papers, was observing him closely. I then 
said : 

“ Ah, Schaeffer, have you already taken the 
oath ?” 

“ No,” said he. 

“ Well, please be quick about it, as I have 
no time to spare.” 

He hesitated, and said slowly: 

“In ordinary times I would not mind tak- 
ing it, but in these times x 

“ Ah!” said I, “ you decline to accept your 
commission of major. Very well!” and I re- 
turned his commission to the drawer and 
locked it in. 

“ Oh, no,” said Schaeffer, “ I want the com- 
mission.” 

“ But, sir, you cannot have it. Do you sup- 
pose that, in these times, which are not, as 
you say, ‘ ordinary times,’ I would think of de- 
livering a commission of field-officer to a man 
who hesitates about taking the oath of office? 
Do you think that the Government of the 
United States is stupid enough to allow a man 
to march armed men about the federal dis- 
trict under its authority, when that man hesi- 
tates to take the simple oath of office? No, 
sir, you cannot have this commission; and 
more than that, I now inform you that you 
hold no office in the District of Columbia 
volunteers.” 
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#Yes, 1 do; I am captain, and have my 
commission as such, signed by the President 
and delivered to me by the Major-General.” 

«J am aware that such a paper was de- 
livered to you, but you failed legally to accept 
a] wrote a letter of acceptance to the Ad- 
jutant-General, and forwarded it through the 
Major-General.” 

“ Yes, I am aware that you did; but I know 
also that you failed to inclose in that letter, 
according to law, the form of oath required to 
accompany all letters of acceptance, and on 
the register of the War Department, while the 
issuance of your commission is recorded, the 
acceptance is not recorded. You have never 
legally accepted your commission, and it is 
now too late. The oath of a man who hesi- 
tates to take it will not now be accepted.” 

So Captain Schaeffer left the “ National 
Rifles,” and with him left the secession 
members of the company. I induced quite 
a number of true men to join its ranks; a 
new election was ordered, and a strong, loyal 
man (Lieutenant Smead of the U. S. artil- 
lery) was elected its captain. Smead was then 
on duty in the office of the Coast Survey, and 
I easily procured from the War Department 
permission for him to accept the position. 

If my information was correct, the plan had 
been formed for seizing the public depart- 
ments at the proper moment and obtaining 
possession of the seals of the Government. 
Schaeffer’s part, with the battalion he was to 
form, was to take possession of the Treasury 
Department for the benefit of the new pro- 
visional government. Whatever may have 
been the project, it was effectually foiled. With 
the breaking up of the “ National Volun- 
teers”; with the transformation of the seces- 
sion company of “ National Rifles” into a 
thoroughly faithful and admirably drilled 
company ready for the service of the Gov- 
emment; with the arrival from West Point 
of the company of sappers and miners, and, 
later, the arrival of the Military Academy bat- 
tery under Griffin ; and with the formation in 
the district of thirty new companies of infantry 
and riflemen from among the good citizens 
of Washington and Georgetown the face of 
things in the national capital had much 
changed before the fourth of March, 1861. 

I must now go back a little in time, to 
mention one fact which will show in how 
weak and dangerous a condition our Gov- 
emment was in the latter part of January and 
the early part of February, 1861. The invita- 
tions which I had issued for the raising of 
companies of volunteers had, as already stat- 
ed, been enthusiastically responded to, and 
companies were rapidly organized. The pre- 
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paratory drills were carried on every night, 
and I soon found that the men were suffi- 
ciently advanced to receive their arms. I be- 
gan to approve the requisitions for arms ; but 
to my great astonishment, the captains who 
first received the orders came back to me, 
stating that the Ordnance Department refused 
to issue any arms! On referring to the Ord- 
nance office, I was informed by the Chief of 
Ordnance that he had received, the day be- 
fore, an order not to issue any arms to the 
District of Columbia troops, and that this 
order had come from the President ! 

I went immediately to the Secretary of 
War (Mr. Holt) and informed him of the state 
of affairs, telling him at the same time that 
I did not feel disposed to be employed in 
child’s play, organizing troops which could 
not be armed, and that unless the order in 
question should be immediately revoked there 
was no use for me in my place and that I 
must at once resign. Mr. Holt told me that 
I was perfectly right; that unless the order 
should be revoked there was no use in my 
holding my place, and he added, with a smile, 
“and I will also say, Colonel, there will be no 
use in my holding my place any longer. Go 
to the President, Colonel, and talk to him as 
you have talked to me.” 

I went to the White House, and was re- 
ceived by Mr. Buchanan. I found him sitting 
at his writing-table, in his dressing-gown, look- 
ing wearied and worried. 

I opened at once the subject of arms, and 
stated the necessity of immediate issue, as the 
refusal of arms would not only stop the in- 
struction of the volunteers, which they needed 
sadly, but would make them lose all confi- 
dence in the Government and break up the 
organizations. I closed by saying that, while 
I begged his pardon for saying it, in case he 
declined to revoke his order I must ask him 
to accept my resignation at once. 

Mr. Buchanan was evidently in distress of 
mind, and said: 

“Colonel, I gave that order acting on the 
advice of the District Attorney, Mr. Robert 
Ould.” 

I replied : 

“Then, Mr. President, the District At- 
torney has advised your Excellency very 
badly.” 

“ But, Colonel, the District Attorney is an 
old resident of Washington, and he knows all 
the little jealousies which exist here. He tells 
me that you have organized a company from 
the Northern Liberties fire company.” 

“ Not only one, but two excellent compan- 
ies in the Northern Liberties, your Excel- 
lency.” 

“ And then, the District Attorney tells me 
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you have organized another company from 
among the members of the Lafayette Hose 
Company.” 

“Yes, your Excellency, another excellent 
company.” 

“And the District Attorney tells me, Col- 
onel, that there is a strong feeling of enmity 
between those fire companies and, if arms are 
put in their hands, there will be danger of 
bloodshed in the city.” 

“ Will your Excellency excuse me if I say 
that the District Attorney talks nonsense or 
worse to you? If the Northern Liberties 
and the Lafayette Hose men wish to fight, 
can they not procure hundreds of arms in 
the shops along the avenue? Be assured, 
Mr. President, that the people of this Dis- 
trict are thinking now of other things than 
old ward feuds. They are thinking whether 
or not the Government of the United States 
is to allow itself to crumble out of existence 
by its own weakness. And I believe that the 
District Attorney knows that as well as I do. 
If the companies of volunteers are not armed, 
they will disband, and the Government will 
have nothing to protect it in case of even a 
little disturbance. Is it not better for the 
public peace, your Excellency, even if the 
bloody feud exists (which I believe is for- 
gotten in a greater question),— is it not better 
to have these men organized and under the 
discipline of the Government ?” 

The President hesitated a moment, and 
then said : 

“T don’t know that you are not right, 
Colonel ; but you must take the responsibility 
on you that no bloodshed results from arming 
these men.” 

I willingly accepted this responsibility. 
The prohibitory order was revoked. My 
companies received their arms. They made 
good use of them learning the manual of 
arms in 1 surprisingly short time. Later, they 
made good use of them in sustaining the 
Government which had furnished them against 
the faction which soon became the public 
enemy, including Mr. Robert Ould, who, fol- 
lowing his convictions, no doubt as honestly 
as I was following mine, gave his earnest 
services to his State against the federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I think that the country has never prop- 
erly appreciated the services of those District 
of Columbia volunteers. It certainly has not 
appreciated the difficulties surmounted in 
their organization. Those volunteers were 
citizens of the federal District, and therefore 
had not at the time, nor have they ever since 
had, the powerful stimulant of a State feeling, 
nor the powerful support of a State govern- 
ment, a State’s pride, a State press to set forth 


and make much of their services. They dig 
their duty quietly, and they did it well ang 
faithfully. Although not mustered into the 
service and placed on pay until after the fata] 
day when the flag was fired upon, for the firs, 
time, at Sumter, yet they rendered great sery. 
ice before that time in giving confidence to 
those citizens of the District who were faith. 
ful to the Government, in giving confidence 
to members of the national legislature, and 
in giving confidence also to the President jin 
the knowledge that there was at least a small 
force at its disposition ready to respond at 
any moment to his call. It should also be 
remembered of them, that the first troops 
mustered into the service were sixteen com- 
panies of these volunteers ; and that, during 
the dark days when Washington was cut off 
from communication with the North, when 
railway bridges were burned and tracks tom 
up, when the Potomac was blockaded, these 
troops were the only reliance of the Goy- 
ernment for guarding the public departments, 
for preserving order and for holding the 
bridges and other outposts; that these were 
the troops which recovered possession of the 
railway from Washington to Annapolis Junc- 
tion and made practicable the re-opening of 
communications. They also formed the ad- 
vance guard of the force which first crossed 
the Potomac into Virginia, and captured the 
city of Alexandria. 

These were the troops which insured the 
regular inauguration on the steps of the capi- 
tol of the constitutionally elected President. 
I firmly believe that without them Mr. Lin- 
coln would never have been inaugurated. | 
believe that tumults would have been created, 
during which he would have been killed, and 
that we should have found ourselves engaged 
in a struggle, without preparation, and with- 
out a recognized head at the capital. In this 
I may be mistaken, of course, as any other 
man may be mistaken; but it was then my 
opinion, when I had many sources of infor- 
mation at my command, and it remains my 
opinion now, when, after the lapse of twenty 
years and a somewhat large experience, | 
look back in cool blood upon those days of 
political madness. 

One day, after the official declaration of 
the election of Mr. Lincoln, my duties called 
me to the House of Representatives ; and 
while standing in the lobby waiting for the 
member with whom I had business, I con- 
versed with a distinguished officer from New 
York. We were leaning against the sill of a 
window which overlooked the steps of the 
capitol, where the President-elect usually 
stands to take the oath of office. The gentle- 
man grew excited as we discussed the elec- 
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tion of Mr. Lincoln, and pointing to the 
ico he exclaimed : 

“ He shall never be inaugurated on those 

1 ” 

« Mr. Lincoln,” I replied, “ has been con- 
stitutionally elected President of the United 
States. You may be sure that, if he lives until 
the 4th day of March, he will be inaugurated 
on those steps.” 

As I spoke, I noticed for the first time how 
perfectly the wings of the capitol flanked the 

in question; and on the morning of the 
yth of March I saw to it that each window of 
the two wings was occupied by two riflemen. 

I received daily numerous communications 
from various parts of the country, informing 
me of plots to prevent the arrival of the 
President-elect at the capital. These warn- 
ings came from St. Louis, from Chicago, from 
Cincinnati, from Pittsburg, from New York, 
from Philadelphia, and, especially, from Balti- 
more. Every morning I reporied to General 
Scott on the occurrences of the night and the 
information received by the morning’s mail ; 
and every evening I rendered an account of 
the day’s work and received instructions for 
the night. General Scott also received num- 
erous warnings of danger to the President- 
eect, which he would give me to study and 
compare. Many of the communications were 
anonymous and vague. But on the other 
hand many were from calm and wise men, 
one of whom became, shortly afterward, a 
cabinet minister ; one was a railway president, 
another a distinguished ex-Governor of a 
State, etc., etc. In every case where the indi- 
cations were distinct, they were followed up 
to learn if real danger éxisted. 

So many clear indications- pointed to Bal- 
timore, that three good detectives of the New 
New York police force were constantly em- 
ployed there. These men reported frequently 
to me, and their statements were constantly 
compared with the information received from 
independent sources. 

Doubtless, Mr. Lincoln, at his home in 
Springfield, received many and contradictory 
reports from the capital, for he took his 
own way of obtaining information. One 
night, between eleven o'clock and midnight, 
while I was busy in my study over the papers 
of the day and evening, a card was brought 
me, bearing the name “ Mr. Leonard Swett,” 
and upon it was written, in the well-known 
hand of General Scott, “Colonel Stone, 
Inspector-General, may converse freely with 
Mr. Swett.” I gave orders for his admis- 
son, and a tall gentleman of marked features 
entered my room. At first I thought that 
Mr. Lincoln himself was present, so much, at 
first glance, did Mr. Swett’s face resemble the 
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portraits I had seen of Mr. Lincoln, and so near- 
ly did his height correspond with that attribut- 
ed to the President-elect. But I quickly found 
that the gentleman’s card bore his true name, 
and that Mr. Swett had come directly from 
Mr. Lincoln, having his full confidence, to see 
for him the state of affairs in Washington, 
and report back to him in person. 

Mr. Swett remained several days in the 
capital, had frequent and long conversations 
with General Scott and myself (and { sup- 
pose also with many others), and with me 
visited the armories of some of the volunteer 
companies. As he drove with me to the rail- 
way station on the evening of his departure, 
Mr. Swett said: 

“Mr. Lincoln, and in fact everybody al- 
most, is ignorant of the vast amount of careful 
work which has been done here this winter, 
by General Scott and yourself, to insure the 
existence of the Government and to render 
certain and safe the inauguration of Mr. Lin- 
coln. He will be very grateful to both.” 

I replied, with more sincerity than tact: 

“ Mr. Lincoln has no cause to be grateful to 
me. I was opposed to his election, and be- 
lieved in advance that it would bring on 
what is evidently coming, a fearful war. The 
work which I have done has not been done 
for him, and he need feel under no obliga- 
tions to me. I have done my best toward sav- 
ing the Government of the country and to 
insure the regular inauguration of the consti- 
tutionally elected President, on the 4th of 
next month.” 

As President Lincoln approached the capi- 
tal, it became certain that desperate attempts 
would be made to prevent his arriving there. 
To be thoroughly informed as to what might 
be expected in Baltimore, I directed a detec- 
tive to be constantly near the chief of police 
and to keep up relations with him ; while two 
others were instructed to watch independent 
and without the knowledge of the chief of 
police. The officer who was near the chief 
of police reported regularly, until near the 
last, that there was no danger in Baltimore; 
but the others discovered a band of desperate 
men plotting for the destruction of Mr. Lin- 
coln during his passage through the city, and 
by affiliating with them, these detectives got 
at the details of the plot. 

Mr. Lincoln passed through Baltimore in 
advance of the time announced for the jour- - 
ney (in accordance with advice given by me 
to Mr. Seward and which was carried by Mr. 
Frederick Seward to Mr. Lincoln), and ar- 
rived safely at Washington on the morning of 
the day he was to have passed through 
Baltimore. But the plotting to prevent his 
inauguration continued ; and there was only 
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too good reason to fear that an attempt 
would be made against his life during the 
passage of the inaugural procession from 
Willard’s hotel, where Mr. Lincoln lodged, 
to the capitol. 

On the afternoon of the 3rd of March, 
General Scott held a conference at his head- 
quarters, there being present his staff, General 
Sumner, and myself, and then was arranged 
the programme of the procession. President 
Buchanan was to drive to Willard’s hotel, and 
call upon the President-elect. The two were 
to ride in the same carriage, between double 
files of a squadron of the District of Columbia 
cavalry. The company of sappers and miners 
were to march in front of the Presidential car- 
riage, and the infantry and riflemen of the 
District of Columbia were to follow it. Rifle- 
men in squads were to be placed on the roofs 
of certain commanding houses which I had 
selected, along Pennsylvania avenue, with or- 
ders to watch the windows on the opposite 
side and to fire upon them in case any at- 
tempt should be made to fire from those win- 
dows on the Presidential carricge. The small 
force of regular cavalry which had arrived 
was to guard the side-street crossings of 
Pennsylvania avenue, and to move from one 
to another during the passage of the proces- 
sion. A battalion of District of Columbia 
troops were to be placed near the steps of the 
Capitol, and riflemen in the windows of the 
wings of the Capitol. On the arrival of the 
Presidential party at the Capitol, the troops 
were to be stationed so as to return in the 
same order after the ceremony. 

To illustrate the state of uncertainty in 
which we were at that time concerning men, 
I may here state that the Lieutenant-Colonel, 
military secretary of the General-in-chief, 
who that afternoon recorded the conclusions 
of the General in conference, and who after- 
ward wrote out for me the instructions re- 
garding the disposition of troops, resigned his 
commission that very night, and departed for 
the South, where he joined the Confederate 
army. 

During the night of the 3d of March, 
notice was brought me that an attempt would 
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be made to blow up the platform on which 
the President would stand to take the oath of 
office. I immediately placed men under the 
steps, and at daybreak a trusted battalion of 
District troops (if I remember rightly, it was 
the National Guard, under Colonel Tait) 
formed in a semicircle at the foot of the great 
stairway, and prevented all entrance from 
without. When the crowd began to assemble 
in front of the portico, a large number of 
policemen in plain clothes were scattered 
through the mass to observe closely, to place 
themselves near any individual who might 
act suspiciously, and to strike down any hand 
which might raise a weapon. : 

At the appointee hour, Mr. Buchanan was 
escorted to Willard’s hotel, which he ep- 
tered. There I found a number of mounted 
“marshals of the day,” and posted them 
around the carriage, within the cavalry guard. 
The two Presidents were saluted by the troops 
as they came out of the hotel and took their 
places in the carriage. The procession started. 
During the march to the Capitol I rode near 
the carriage, and by an apparently clumsy use 
of my spurs managed to keep the horses 
of the cavalry in an uneasy state, so that it 
would have been very difficult for even a very 
good rifle shot to get an aim at one of the in- 
mates of the carriage between the dancing 
horses. 

After the inaugural ceremony, the Presi- 
dent and the ex-President were escorted in 
the same order to the White House. Ar- 
rived there, Mr. Buchanan walked to the 
door with Mr. Lincoln, and there bade him 
welcome to the House dnd good morning. 
The infantry escort formed in line from the 
gate of the White House to the house, of Mr. 
Ould, whither Mr. Buchanan drove, and the 
cavalry escorted his carriage. The infantry line 
presented arms to the ex-President as he 
passed, and the cavalry escort saluted as he 
left the carriage and entered the house. Mr. 
Buchanan turned on the steps, gracefully ac- 
knowledged the salute, and disappeared. The 
District of Columbia volunteers had given 
to President Lincoln his first military salute 
and to Mr. Buchanan his last. 


Charles P. Stone. 
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College Presidents and the Power of Appointment. 


A COLLEGE president is a purely American institu- 
tion; no officer having the same name or functions 
js found in European universities. In Germany, 2 
rator magnificus, who is the presiding officer in the 
faculty and the official representative of the university 
on all public occasions, is elected annually by his 
colleagues in the academical senate; but he has no 
control over the latter, nor, in fact, any recognized 
powers which do not also belong to every other full 
professor. He is therefore not a president in ‘he 
American sense, having more limited functions and 
responsibility. A nearer equivalent to our presi- 
dential office is that of the curator of the German uni- 
versity-—- a resident Government officer; who looks after 
the financial affairs of the institution, and has a general 
supervision over all its departments. He has, however, 
in reality small power, but reports all cases requiring 
interference to the minister of public instruction and 
worship ( cultusminister), who governs the university 
through his agency. The curator is, moreover, not 
a member of the faculty, and has nothing to do with 
any kind of teaching. He is purely an administrative 
oficer, and exerts his power by means of his influence 
with the Government, to which he stands approxi- 
mately in the same relation as an American college 
president does to the board of trustees. In other 
respects, however, the differences of the two systems 
are more striking than their points of resemblance. 

Nominally, a college president is usually the rep- 
resentative of the governing body of the institution, 
and holds office only ‘so long as his administration 
and general policy are acceptable to the board of 
trustees. As a matter of fact, however, the president, 
ifhe be an able and energetic man, governs the board, 
which, as a rule, registers his will, appoints his candi- 
dates for professorships, and in all except the financial 
management leaves his hands free. A man with a 
definite purpose, and the power to defend it, has al- 
ways an advantage over thirty or forty men with mere 
general impressions on the subject of education, but 
with no previous training which enables them to 
form sound and definite conclusions. In the matter 
of appointments, the president has again the advantage, 
in being better able to judge of the standing and schol- 
arly reputation of every applicant in the special de- 
partments, and, if he distrusts his own judgment, he 
knows better where to turn to obtain reliable infor- 
mation; while among the lawyers, merchants, and 
dergymen constituting the board of trustees, the 
number is small of those capable of forming an 
opinion as to the merit of a chemist, physicist, or 
philologist. It therefore follows that, whenever the 
trustees undertake to consult their own preferences, 
disregarding the president's recommendation, they 
usually make a mistake; and, as every one knows, 
mistakes in appointments are the most serious ones 
that the governing boards of educational institutions 
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can make, and are, moreover, very hard to remedy. 
It is such a common thing, for men who have no 
special claim to scholarship themselves, to undervalue 
the difficulties of acquiring it; and in consequence, 
a very lax notion is apt to prevail that, if the candi- 
date for this or that professorship has hitherto devoted 
his time to something else, he can easily “ catch up” 
and make himself proficient in a new department, 
if he only sets earnestly about it. It is this baneful 
idea which produces so many bad appointments in 
the faculties of many colleges, and which makes the 
scholarship of the average college graduate so unsatis- 
factory as it generally is. The tendency toward spe- 
cialization in modern life is so great that no man 
(unless he be a genius of rare caliber) can make him- 
self really prominent in any science or department 
of knowledge for which he has not trained himself 
from a comparatively early age by long and serious 
study ; and even a relative proficiency, which would 
enable him to give elementary instruction, is not 
acquired by a year of “cramming” or unsystematic 
preparation, such as a man is forced to adopt who 
accepts a professorship the requirements of which 
are beyond his actual attainments at the time of 
appointment. 

We have said that the president of a college is, as a 
rule, better qualified for the task of selecting a faculty 
than the trustees in whom the right of appointment 
is actually vested. But even a president is far from 
possessing the intellectual equipment necessary for 
so difficult a task. No one man, however able and 
learned, can possibly have a sufficient insight into all 
the branches of knowledge which have to be repre- 
sented in a college faculty to determine the relative 
proficiency of the many applicants who present them- 
selves for any vacancy in the body of instructors. 
If he has made a specialty of philosophy, or philology, 
or history, he is apt to have but the vaguest notions 
about the sciences, and is scarcely competent to judge 
concerning the acquirements of competing scientists. 
It is in order to supplement this inevitable limitation 
in the judgment of any individual, however learned, 
that the German Government, although reserving for 
itself the final decision, practically vests the power of 
appointment in the academic senate, of which all the 
full or ordinary professors of the university are mem- 
bers. When a vacancy occurs, the names of the 
various candidates are discussed, and specialists in the 
same department are invited to express their opinions 
freely. If the decision rested with these specialists, 
—who may be rivals in the same field and not above a 
little professional jealousy,—the wisdom of this meth- 
od might well be questioned; but, in the first place, 
every branch of knowledge is so numerously repre- 
sented at a German university, that the jealousy 
of any one man would have but small influence; 
and secondly, the faculty at large, and especially the 
professors of kindred sciences, exercise a wholesome 
restraint upon any one who would allow personal 
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feelings to bias his judgment. The generous ri- 
valry between the various German universities makes 
every academic senate anxious to strengthen itself by 
the acquisition of the most distinguished names in 
every science, because the reputation of the univer- 
sity, by which alone students are attracted, depends 
solely upon this one consideration—the strength of 
its faculty. It is a very frequent occurrence that a 
single man of great repute brings a sudden rush of 
students to a comparatively obscure university; and 
as these students must pursue several studies, and 
puy direct fzes to the professors whose lectures they 
a/tend, it is obvious that all are benefited by the dis- 
tinction of a new colleague. It may therefore be 
asserted that the general sense of any considerable 
body of scholars in a question of appointment, after a 
free discussion, is apt to be as near an approximation 
toward the absolute right as we can ever hope to 
arrive at. The German Government, at all events, 
recognizes this fact, first, in its consultation of the 
academical senate; and secondly, in its acceptance of 
its preference. The custom is for the senate to send 
to the minister of public instruction three names, ac- 
companying each with a recommendation specifying 
the qualifications of each nominee for the office. The 
rector also, in behalf of the senate, respectfully 
indicates who is its first choice, and as a rule the 
Government acts upon this advice. There is no law 
binding the minister in this matter, but practically a 
well-established precedent is as good as a law. 

In France, where much more laxness and favoritism 
prevail in state appointments, a similar system is now 
in vogue. If a vacancy occurs in the Collége de 
France, the Government refers the names of all the 
candidates to the class in L’Institut de France com- 
prising the specialists in this or that particular science. 
A graduated list is also prepared by the faculty of the 
college, and if its recommendation coincides with that 
of the Institute, the appointment is forthwith made; 
in case of a divergence of views, tradition limits the 
minister to a choice between the two or three candi- 
dates who have been placed among the first upon the 
lists of the two learned bodies. This method has re- 
sulted in bringing together in the faculty of the Col- 
lége de France unquestionably the most eminent 
scientists and scholars whom the country possesses ; 
and it is the general opinion, among men who are 
competent to judge, that the classes in the Institute as 
well as the faculty of the college have fulfilled their 
function admirably, and have usually named the wor- 
thiest candidate. 

The conclusion deducible from the experience both 
of Germany and France thus points in the same 
direction, viz.: nomination of professors, not by a 
board of business men, but by a board of scholars. 
This plan was long ago adopted at Yale, but, so far 
as we know, has not had a fair trial in any other 
American university. And yet the faculties of the 
larger American colleges comprise many distinguished 
scholars, whose vote for a new colleague would certainly 
be more weighty and more intelligent than that of an 
equal number of clergymen, lawyers, and retired mil- 
lionaires. Would any one contend that the collective 
faculty of Harvard College would not be more com- 
petent to judge of the relative qualifications of a dozen 
candidates for a professorship than the corporation, 
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assisted by President Eliot? What the corporation, 
in nine cases out of ten, would probably do, would be 
to register its approval of the president’s choice ; and 
that a president, be he never so able, cannot in every 
instance be equally competent to choose, we haye 
already shown. The experiment is therefore worthy 
of a more general trial, to give the faculty the right of 
nomination, while the board of trustees might still re- 
tain the right of appointment. As matters now stand, 
there may be good reason to fear that the latter (priding 
themselves on their practical sense and crediting the 
faculty with a slight deficiency in this direction) would 
not duly heed the recommendations of the former. 
But some weight the faculty’s nomination would cer. 
tainly carry, especially when accompanied by explicit 
reasons for its choice; and, in the course of time, the 
proposed innovation could not fail to have a marked 
effect in doing away with much unworthy favoritism, 
and elevating the standard of scholarship in our insti- 
tutions of learning. 

It might be urged, as an objection to our plan, that 
American colleges are not intended to foster inde. 
pendent scientific research, like the German universi- 
ties, but are merely training-schools for young men 
in the ordinary branches of knowledge. “We have 
no need of professors,” it might be said, “such as 
Draper, Marsh, and Whitney, who lead the vanguard 
of knowledge, each in his own specialty; and the 
kind of men we do need,—men who are fairly well- 
versed in various sciences and languages, and are 
capable of imparting what they know,—a president 
and a board of trustees are fully capable of selecting 
without the aid of any learned body.” It is of course 
difficult to answer those who take this position; but 
we are very confident that, among the friends of our 
great universities, there is scarcely one who would 
avow such an opinion. It is a generally admitted fact 
that we have outgrown, or are daily outgrowing, the 
old English college system, in conformity to which 
our older universities were modeled. Harvard to-day 
resembles Berlin more than it does Oxford ; Cornell 
and Johns Hopkins are fashioned rather after German 
prototypes ; and Yale every year makes generous con- 
cessions to the scientific spirit of the age. If this evo- 
lution toward higher and more useful forms is to con- 
tinue, the demand for eminent specialists in professors’ 
chairs will be increased rather than diminished ; and 
the professor of the old-fashioned type, who took to 
teaching as a pis aller, because he saw small chance 
of success in the law or the ministry, will have to limit 
his aspirations to grammar-schools and seminaries. 
It is as a means of facilitating this development that 
we have recommended giving the faculties a consulta- 
tive voice in appointments. Weare far from expecting, 
from the adoption of the measure, any sudden and 
radical change in the character of the teaching body 
in our institutions of learning. That, however, in the 
great majority of cases it would exert a gradual and 
wholesome influence in the right direction seems 
scarcely to admit of doubt. 

The experience of the medical schools that have 
tried the experiment with questionable success need 
not discourage any one. Professional jealousies are apt 
to influence medical men to an extent which is rarely 
observed among scholars, and their continual rivalries 
frequently vitiate their judgments of each other, and 
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make them more willing to recognize the merits of 
an inferior than those of an equal. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is scarcely strange that their selection 
of colleagues should, in many instances, have been an 
unfortunate one. College professors are rarely placed 
in such direct antagonism to each other, and there 
are good reasons for believing that they would 
show themselves capable of a comparatively unbiased 
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The Real Basis of Party Harmony. 


A GREAT deal has been said of late about the im- 
portance of harmonizing the Republican party. The 
party was defeated last year in several States where it 
had been accustomed to win, and disastrously so in 
the State of New York; and this defeat was undoubt- 
edly due to the dissensions in the party ranks. Mean- 
while, the near approach of a Presidential election 
renders it of vital importance to the party leaders and 
those who live by politics to have their party in a 
condition to win, and this is impossible unless the 
differences that exist within it can be in some way 
removed. These differences are in part of a factional 
character, and it seems to be the factional quarrels 
alone that the politicians are concerned about. The 
remarks that have appeared on the subject in the 
newspapers, and the various plans that have been 
proposed for securing the harmony desired, all have 
reference to these factional differences, and it seems 
to be thought that if these can be removed, the union 
of the party will be effectually secured. 

It has been proposed, therefore, that here in New 
York, where the dissensions in the party have been 
most bitter and their effects most disastrous, the party 
committees and associations shall be re-organized so 
as to admit the leaders of both factions, and that a 
convention of leading Republicans shall be held in 
the early summer to devise all necessary means for 
bringing the factional contest to an end. This plan 
for securing harmony seems to satisfy the organs of 
both the opposing groups, and it may be put in prac- 
tice before this reaches our readers ; and if it results as 
its authors believe it will, we may expect ere long to 
see Stalwarts and Half-breeds, Grant men and Blaine 
men, and all the other factions into which the party is 
now divided sitting together in harmony around the 
council table. 

But meanwhile, the party leaders, amid all their 
efforts for harmony, have neglected to present any sys- 
tem of principles for their party to support. We beg, 
therefore, to remind them that, without such a sys- 
tem of principles to serve as a bond of union and a 
motive to action, no real harmony can be secured or 
would be desirable if it could be secured. The only 
use of a party is to be the exponent of some principle; 
and if a party cannot agree as to what principles it 
will advocate, it has no sufficient reason to exist, and 
must inevitably dissolve as soon as important ques- 
tions arise and demand solution. A party, in the 
proper sense of the term, is a body of men who do 
agree in their political principles, and who combine in 
order the more effectually to carry them into practice. 
Unless, therefore, the Republican leaders can present 
2% system of principles on which their followers will 
unite, their party will go to pieces at last, in spite of 
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all efforts to save it; while, on the other hand, if har- 
mony of views can be secured, mere factional differ- 
ences will give little trouble. 

Now it is notorious that, at the present time, the 
party has no principles at all, and it is hard to see 
what principle or what policy can be found on which 
its members can agree. The questions of most im- 
mediate importance in our public affairs to-day are 
those relating to the tariff, the civil service, and the 
government of corporations; and on all these ques- 
tions the most diverse opinions prevail within the party 
ranks. On the subject of the tariff, the disagreement 
is as wide as it can be; for the party contains men of 
ail grades of opinion, from extreme protectionists 
to extreme free-traders, so that it cannot take a 
decisive stand upon this question without alienating a 
large portion of its members. In regard to civil serv- 
ice reform, there is not much disagreement among the 
rank and file; and if the party leaders would take up 
this reform in earnest and make it a party measure, 
it would serve, for a time at least, as a real bond of 
union. But, unfortunately, on this question the leaders 
themselves are in disagreement with their followers ; 
and even if they should suddenly change their attitude 
and become advocates of reform, most people, we fear, 
would doubt the genuineness of their conversion. 
These considerations show how difficult is the task of 
harmonizing the Republican party, and how futile is the 
attempt to do so by merely healing factional discords. 

It must be remarked also that the Democratic party 
is in much the same predicament as its rival, and for 
the same reason — disagreement on matters of principle. 
Last year (rather prematurely, as it would appear 
from late events) it was announced amid general jolli- 
fication that all differences in the Democratic ranks had 
been healed, and that Tammanyites and Tildenites, 
who had so long been at variance, would hereafter 
work together in harmony. But now the party has 
struck a rock in the shape of the tariff question, and 
is in imminent danger of shipwreck; the divergence 
of views that has been developed being quite as great 
as that existing among the Republicans. This ex- 
perience of the Democrats ought to serve as a warn- 
ing to the Republican leaders and to politicians gener- 
ally, that the only sufficient bond of union in political 
affairs is devotion to a common principle, and that if 
they wish to win success they must get their princi- 
ples first and their party afterwards. 

Meanwhile, the people do not care whether either 
party is harmonized; they care only to have their 
government well conducted and its abuses reformed; 
and if neither of the existing parties will do this work, 
they will readily provide a new one that will. What 
we specially need in our public affairs is a party of 
progress and reform—a party that will not sit lazily 
down, content with its past achievements, as the Re- 
publicans liave of late been doing, nor resist impor- 
tant reforms, as the Democrats have too often done; 
but which will be ready at all times, wherever abuses 
exist or injustice is committed, to act with energy in 
the work of reform. The Republican party has done 
good work of this sort in years past, and if it will con- 
tinue to do so the people will sustain it; if not, it must 
soon pass away to make room for some other organ- 
ization which will better serve the interests of a pro- 
gressive civilization. 
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The Greatest Need of the Working Class. 


Ir would seem that the working classes, in their en- 
deavor to improve their lot in life, have largely mis- 
directed their efforts, by seeking too exclusively to 
increase their income instead of trying to get more 
happiness out of the income they now receive. For a 
generation past, the workingmen of all civilized coun- 
tries have striven by every means they could devise 
to raise their wages, in the evident belief that wages 
could be raised even in opposition to economic forces 
and natural laws, and in the further belief that a suffi- 
cient increase in their income was the one thing needful 
to make them happy. In these endeavors, too, they 
have had the sympathy, and, sofar as possible, the assist- 
ance of their friends in the higher ranks of society ; and 
so exclusively have the efforts of both been turned in 
this direction that the “ labor question ” has come to be 
almost synonymous with the question of raising wages. 

Now it is certainly desirable that the incomes of the 
mass of men should be increased wherever an increase 
is possible, and it is specially desirable in the case of 
manual laborers, whose present incomes are so small. 
But it is clear to all instructed minds that the ma- 
chinery of trades-unions and strikes, and schemes for 
state aid to industry, and all the other devices that 
have been proposed to increase the laborer’s earnings 
can do comparatively little toward accomplishing their 
purpose, and the history of the past thirty years shows 
very clearly that they have done but little. 

The trades-unions, indeed, by organizing the work- 
ingmen and enabling them to act in concert, have 
made the class more influential and more respected by 
other classes; and this result is worth something in 
times like these, when associated action is becoming 
essential in all departments of affairs, and when isol- 
ated effort is in general of little avail. But if we ask 
ourselves what the unions have done toward raising 
the rate of wages, we must acknowledge that, if they 
had accomplished nothing except in this direction, 
they would hardly be able to justify their existence. 

Some friends of the workingmen, especially pro- 
fessed economists, seeing that any considerable in- 
crease in their wages was not to be looked for, save 
as a result of the general advance in civilization and 
their own self-improvement, have urged their adop- 
tion of the codperative system as the best means of 
increasing their income and improving their condition. 
Unfortunately, however, the result of most of the ex- 
periments in productive codperation has not been such 
as to raise high hopes of accomplishing much during 
the present generation in this direction, for only a 
few of them have been markedly successful. 

But still it is urged that the way to increase the 
laborer’s happiness is to increase his pecuniary means, 
and some persons even talk as if the increase of means 
was in itself the chief happiness to be desired. So the 
laborers are told that they must save as much as pos- 
sible of their earnings and thus obtain an addition to 
their income from in*ested capital. Now every man 
ought to save something for unprosperous seasons 
and for old age; but the amount that a workingman 
can save is small, and the interest it will yield is but 
a trifle, and unless he has the mercantile talent, so 
as to engage in business for himself, there is no good 
reason why he should deny himself all the comforts 
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of life in order to accumulate this little capital, Capital 
is only a means to an end ; and if a man is to spend his 
whole life in accumulating the means without ever en. 
joying the end, what is the good of the means ? 

It seems to us that what the workingmen mos 
need, for the present at least, is to learn better how to 
use the income they now receive. Of course, if a man 
only earns enough to furnish himself and family with 
the bare necessaries of life, he can do little toward im. 
proving his lot till he has more pecuniary means. 
But many workingmen earn more than enough for the 
necessaries of life, and are able to procure some of 
the comforts and even luxuries also. But in choosing 
the kind of comforts and luxuries they will enjoy, the 
mass of workingmen are apt to show little wisdom: 
and it is here that the greatest improvement in their 
affairs is to be looked for. They are apt, especially 
the more ignorant of them, to prefer the coarser pleas. 
ures to the more refined, and the transient to the en- 
during ; and it seems to us that by the choice of higher 
and more enduring pleasures, and by greater wisdom 
in using the means they have to secure such pleas- 
ures, their happiness can be best promoted. 

What are the purposes to which workingmen apply 
their surplus means? Many of them, it is true, save 
something for investment, and many also in this coun- 
try purchase a cottage to be their home, and to secure 
such a home is one of the best uses to which their 
money can be put. But if we consider the pleasures 
that workingmen generally choose, when they have 
the means to procure them and the time to enjoy 
them, we shall find few among them that any person 
of refinement would enjoy, while we shall find some 
that are positively hurtful and pernicious. In the 
first place, we know what enormous sums many of 
them spend for liquors and tobacco, things which, 
even when moderately used, yield but a transient 
pleasure and no real benefit at all. Not that all 
workingmen are addicted to dram-drinking, as has 
sometimes been charged ; on the contrary, most of our 
native American laborers are temperate in this re- 
spect, and the ranks of the total abstainers have been 
mainly recruited from this class. But among the 
foreigners who have settled in this country the habit 
of drinking, even to excess, is widely prevalent; and 
we cannot see that men who indulge in this habit are 
entitled to much sympathy in case they find their 
income insufficient, after supplying them with grog, 
to purchase the ordinary comforts of life. 

Again, the amusements of the working classes are 
often of a low and even vulgar kind; and one of the 
greatest improvements in their life would be the adop- 
tion of some more refined enjoyments in place of the 
vulgar shows, the trifling sports, and the insipid read- 
ing in which they now indulge. It is true that, in this 
respect, the whole American people need refining and 
elevating, and not the working classes alone, for many 
of our richest men show little more ability to amuse 
themselves in a refined and sensible way than the 
workingmen do. But the rich can, in a pecuniary 
sense, better afford to throw away money on unrefined 
amusements and vulgar display than workingmen can, 
for their means are sufficient to admit of some waste ; 
whereas the workingmen, if they are to get the 
greatest possible happiness out of the means they 
have, must studiously avoid all expenditure for things 
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of no value, or they will have nothing to spend for 
those finer pleasures which are so much better and 
more enduring. There has been of late years, we are 
glad to say, a considerable advance in this respect 
among the workingmen, as seen especially in their 
increased attention to music, art, and to the cultivation 
of flowers ; but a vast deal more remains to be done to 
raise the amusements and recreations of the laboring 
class to the standard required by a cultivated taste. 
But the most important source of happiness of a 
cheap yet elevated kind is to be found in reading, 
affording as it does both amusement and instruction ; 
and whoever can lead workingmen to a better prac- 
tice in this regard will render them an inestimable 
service. A taste for reading, indeed, is even now 
rapidly spreading among the better portion of the 
working ciass, and this is in itself an encouraging 
sign; but the reading is often so low in quality, so 
little able to amuse or to instruct, that the benefit ob- 
tained from it is but trifling in comparison with what 
it ought to be. Workingmen read the newspapers, 
and thus become familiar, to a certain extent, with the 
course of affairs throughout the world ; but the quality 
of the newspapers they often read shows at once the 
poorness of their literary taste and the meagerness of 
their information. Besides the newspapers, their prin- 
cipal reading is fiction, and this rarely of the best; 
while of the vast stores of information, historical, bio- 
graphical, scientific, and other kinds, which English 
literature contains, their knowledge is in general of 
the most meager sort. Yet the majority of working 
people have abundant time and energy for the prosecu- 
tion of such reading, and only need to form a taste for 
it in order to obtain a pleasure of the noblest kind. 
Finally, the working classes can secure a great 
addition to their present enjoyments by cultivating 
among themselves a more refined society and gentler 
manners. There has been already a noticeable im- 
provement in this respect among our native work- 
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ingmen especially, and the manners of many of them 
will now compare favorably with those of the business 
classes ; though it must be added that the manners 
of the business classes themselves admit of no little 
improvement. But among a certain portion of the 
working class, very abundant in the city of New York, 
manners seem to be an unknown art, while society, 
in any proper sense of the term, would appear to be 
an impossibility. Yet there is no good reason why the 
manners of working people should not be refined and 
agreeable; and with better manners and the wider 
information and quickened intelligenee that would 
come by better and more extended reading, the work- 
ing people might do much to improve their social 
surroundings. 

We have thus noted some of the ways in which 
working people can, if they will, obtain a far higher 
order of happiness than they now enjoy, with little or 
no increase of expense. Some of the pleasures which 
the rich man enjoys are and must remain beyond their 
reach; the spacious halls, the costly furnishings, the 
expensive journeys and other pleasures which only 
wealth can afford, can never be theirs, and itis vain to 
sigh for the unattainable. But the pleasure and im- 
provement that come from reading can be cheaply 
obtained by means of circulating libraries; many re- 
fined amusements cost little more than vulgar ones do, 
while the pleasure that comes from good manners and 
good society can be had without any expense at all. 
When we compare the life of an ordinary mechanic 
with that of a country clergyman who earns but little 
more; when we see the latter with his books, his uni- 
versal interests, and his refined society; the former 
with few books, and those not of the best, with his 
vulgar amusements, and his unsatisfying society, it 
seems too obvious to need pointing out that what the 
working classes most need is not to get more money, 
but to learn how to get more happiness by means of 
the money they now have. 


et 
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A Study of Sea-Bickness. 

WHEN a landsman perambulates the hurricane deck 
during his first few days at sea, his feet come down up- 
on the deck with a force and emphasis quite in contrast 
with the quiet glide of an experienced seaman. This 
stamping upon the deck means that, in addition to the 
five senses commonly known, there is also a muscular 
sense, which is one of the most important of them all. 
Through the influence of this sense, as one walks 
under accustomed conditions, he directs the muscles 
engaged in walking in a manner almost automatic, 
and the nervous supply to the muscles engaged 
in the act of locomotion is quite exactly propor- 
tioned to the amount of muscular force demanded. 
But if the conditions are unfamiliar; if, for in- 
stance, the surface beneath the feet rises and falls 
in an irregular and quite unexpected manner, there 
is too much nervous stimulus applied to one group 
of muscles and too little to another, and hence the 
muscular contractions are too great in one direction 
and too little in another, First, then, one foot comes 
down with an excessive muscular impulse, against a 


rising deck; then, the muscular sense giving alarm, 
an insufficient impulse is given to the other, which is 
now approaching a receding surface, and it fails to 
reach the deck by the muscular action of stepping, 
and the weight of the body coming upon that side, 
forces the foot down by gravitation ; hence, one step 
is a stamp and the other a fall. All this is perplexing 
and disappointing to the nerves engaged in the act of 
locomotion, and the nervous centers which control the 
muscular impulses are irritated and exhausted. _ 
Every one remembers having in the darkness made 
muscular preparation to step up or down where no 
step existed, and how this disappointed muscular action 
was accompanied by both mental and physical pertur- 
bation; how the face was flushed, the heart palpitated, 
and the breath came rapidly. This, on a different 
scale, is what happens at almost every step to the 
novice on the steamer’s deck. It is not remarkable 
that such a series of little nervous shocks should react 
upon the nervous centers, and induce disturbance of 
circulation or revulsion of the digestive organs. 
While the function of locomotion is by no means the 
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most important one in inducing the nervous disturb- 
ance of sea-sickness, it is an important element, es- 
pecially during the first few days of ship life. This fact 
may be verified by any one susceptible to sea-sickness 
who will leave the deck or saloon, where walking or 
sitting may be accompanied with little inconvenience, 
and pass along one of the narrow passages leading 
between the rows of state-rooms, One who can trav- 
erse the deck with courageous defiance of sea-sickness, 
will, in the narrow passage, often turn pale, and ex- 
perience a most unpleasant weakening of the knees. 
The reason is that, in making one’s way along the 
narrow passage, there is an earnest endeavor to keep 
the body in uniform relation to the sides of the passage. 
On deck, however, the steps are directed in devious 
ways, and the body sways freely from side to side. 
Hence, on deck there is much less restraint and ten- 
sion, and therefore fewer muscular disappointments. 
But it is known that one may sit quietly in a 
steamer chair or lie in a state-room and still exper- 
ience all the horrors of mausea marina. Another 
source of nervous perplexity, then, of no small conse- 
quence, will be found in the inclination to breathe 
synchronously with the swing of the vessel. We are 
all familiar with the instinctive act of making long 
and full inspirations and expirations as one rises and 
falls in a swing. If the ship’s motions were only in 
one direction, and if they were uniform in time, they 
would produce in one sitting on the deck, or reclining 
in a berth, the same agreeable effect as the swinging 
of a hammock on.-shore; but unfortunately there are 
too many elements of disturbance in the rhythm of the 
ship’s movements to react in such an agreeable manner. 
It is not during the storm, when mountain waves 
lift the. prow of the vessel now high in the air, and now 
plunge it as though it were steered for the ocean’s bed, 
that sea-sickness most prevails. It is the chopping 
sea after the storm that conquers the stomach of even 
the weather-worn sea-farer. One may look across the 
deck of a ship from side to side, and beyond to 
the horizon, in such a way as to mark the motion of 
the vessel as it rolls. Perhaps it will be found that 
with each roll the ship’s side rises and falls through 
a space of ten or more feet, yet the motion is so agree- 
able that no one on board is sick, and none but those 
who are watching even think that there is a roll. But 
if, an hour later, the ship has entered a chop sea, 
caused by a change of wind or a current, the ship’s 
roll may be less than half what it was before, but 
more than half the people on board are thinking of 
their stomachs. The unenviable notoriety of the Eng- 
lish Channel, as a region where the stoutest knees 
tremble and the ruddiest faces grow pale, arises not 
from any superiority in the height of waves, but from 
their unequal character. When the ship rolls reg- 
ularly, once in so many seconds, the people breathe 
regularly ; but when the ship’s motions lose uniform- 
ity, the irregularity in performing the function would 
be a sufficient cause for general nervous disturbance. 
Many years ago, Dr. Darwin, in stating his views 
of sea-sickness, declared that disturbance of the visual 
function was the cause of the trouble. His opponents, 
however, met him with the statement that a blind per- 
son could be sea-sick, and as Dr. Darwin could not gain- 
say the fact, his theory was not considered sound, and 
it practically dropped out of sight. There was, never- 


theless, more truth in Darwin’s view than his opponents 
were willing to concede. He was correct in his opinion 
that visual disturbance could produce sea-sickness, By; 
as comparatively little attention had at that time been 
directed to the muscular adjustments of the eyes, it did 
not occur to him that muscular confusion in adjusting 
the eyes, or other organs, would bring about the nery- 
ous reactions which he was considering. 

When the eyes are directed to an object they are 
automatically adjusted, not only in their focus jindj- 
vidually, but in their relations to each other, so that the 
most perfect image may be obtained, not only in each 
eye, but in corresponding parts of the retinz of the 
two eyes; thus not only is each eye adjusted to the 
object, but a stereoscopic effect is produced. These 
various adjustments are performed through the instru. 
mentality of a series of muscular contractions, and 
hence the act of looking at an object is an exceedingly 
complicated one, bringing into play many muscles and 
nerves. When one is upon the solid land and changes 
his gaze from one object to another, the adjustment is 
completed in harmony with the movements of all the 
other muscles of the body, and with the experience 
of the individual. The adjustments are, in an em. 
phatic degree, automatic; and if the changes are not 
too sudden or unusual, the sensation is agreeable. On 
shipboard, however, the relation of objects to the eyes 
is constantly changing. If the changes were uniform, 
the ocular muscles and nerves would soon accustom 
themselves to the new state of things, and act regularly 
and with ease. Owing, however, to the constantly vary. 
ing relations of things at sea, this complicated system 
of muscles is in an unceasing state of perplexity. Many 
persons will experience a sensation of discomfort, and 
even nausea, when looking at a curtain or scenic fixt- 
ure at a theater if a current of air causes either to 
fluctuate in an unsteady or unexpected way. 

It is this perplexity of ocular muscles which ren- 
ders the state-room the most unpleasant part of the 
ship to the sea-sick subject. On deck or in the large 
saloons, the eyes, being directed to distant objects, are 
adjusted with comparative ease. In the state-room, 
however, all objects are seen at close range, and the acts 
of accommodation, and of corresponding movements 
of the eyes, must be Sharply and quickly performed. 
Hence, in the act of dressing, when one looks at arti- 
cles of wardrobe, at buttons and other small things, 
and especially when one looks in the little state-room 
mirror, the head swims, the face loses color, and nav- 
sea quickly supervenes. 

No other examples need be adduced to show that 
sea-sickness is a direct result of muscular disappoint- 
ments and nervous perplexities, arising from the un- 
accustomed efforts to regulate certain functions with 
respect to the novel and extremely unsettled state of 
things on the ship. 

Accepting this proposition, we are in position to in- 
quire what can be done to mitigate or prevent the 
evil. Sea-sickness, probably, can never be abolished ; 
but it is not unreasonable to expect that its effect and 
duration can be greatly modified. In considering pre- 
ventives, attention should be first directed to general 
conditions and precautions. From what has already 
been said, it is evident that sea travelers are subjected 
to very unusual demands upon their nervous energies. 
Hence, advantage should be taken of every circum- 
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stance calculated to increase the nervous power, and 
everything tending to depress it should be strictly 
avoided. Abundance of oxygen in the lungs, a cheer- 
fal state of mind, and sufficient physical exercise, all 
tend to an increase of nervous power ; while a vitiated 
atmosphere, a despondent state of mind, and the use 
of improper foods or the improper use of drugs, 
tend to depress the nervous forces. No drug will 
prevent sea-sickness, except so far as it acts by blunt- 
ing or destroying - nervous susceptibilities. Most 
people who cross the ocean do it in the hope of 
renewing and increasing their store of nervous ener- 
gies. Nothing could be more illogical than to com- 
mence this process by depressing the nervous func- 
tions by the use of stupefying drugs. It may, under 
extreme circumstances, be better to use a medicine for 
temporary relief than to suffer from excessive nausea, 
or from those other forms of sea-sickness, headache, 
dyspepsia, or diarrhea; and it is proper that one should 
be provided with a small quantity of bromide of am- 
monium, which is the most effectual means of tempor- 
ary relief to nausea or headache, and with such medicine 
as may be needed to arrest serious disturbance of the 
digestive organs. These should be used only as occa- 
sion absolutely demands, and not as preventives. 

Again, the diet on shipboard should correspond as 
nearly as possible with what the individual has been 
accustomed to at home. Many persons take wine on 
shipboard as a preventive of sea-sickness. If one is 
accustomed to wine at dinner when on shore, the 
fact of being on the ship is not a reason for «changing 
the habit; but if one is at home an abstainer, he would 
be much better off without wine on the voyage than 
with it. Champagne is extremely liable to induce dys- 
pepsia at sea, and is often mischievous in its influence. 
The same may be said of lemons and of other acids 
which are sometimes recommended. 

Another precept which should be earnestly impressed 
upon every person who goes to sea is, that no one, 
merely on account of sea-sickness, should keep the 
state-room during the day. No matter how severe the 
illness induced by the vessel, the traveler should leave 
the stifling air of the state-room, and inhale the fresh 
breeze upon the deck, if the weather permits ; or, at 
least, in bad weather, enjoy such freedom of breathing 
and of movement as may be obtained in the saloons. 

In regard to the function of locomotion, the sooner 
the muscular sense of the feet and legs is educated the 
better. The mental and muscular exhilaration inci- 
dental to walking, running, or dancing upon the deck, 
will more than compensate for the disturbance caused 
by the difficulties of locomotion at first experienced. 
The most deplorably sea-sick individual can leave the 
steamer chair long,enough to take a run from one end 
of the ship to the other, and the excursion will repay 
the effort, which should be renewed at least every 
hour or two of the thost disconsolate day of the voy- 
age. But in short trips, as in crossing the English 
Channel, the more completely the locomotive faculties 
are suspended, the less disagreeable will it be for the 
individual. 

Strict attention should be directed to the state of 
the respiration. Many a threatened sickness may be 
averted by drawing a few deep, full inspirations at 
regular and rather rapid intervals. One who is over- 
taken by sea-sickness, while lying quietly in the berth 
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in the darkness of night, may be quite sure that he or 
she is breathing in the same unsteady manner in 
which the ship is moved upon the water. If the suf- 
ferer, at the first premonition of sickness, would rouse 
sufficiently to attend properly and earnestly to the 
breathing process, it is probable that the nausea would 
pass away as suddenly as it came. Under all circum- 
stances, then, the breathing should be strictly disso- 
ciated from the motions of the ship. By attention to 
this precept for a short time, varying from one to 
three or four days in different individuals, the respira- 
tory acts will become quite independent of external 
influences, and will be carried on in the accustomed 
and regular manner, without further thought on the 
part of the traveler. 

It would seem less easy to regulate the function of 
vision at sea, yet much may be accomplished in this 
direction, and as in the case of breathing, after some 
attention during the early part of a voyage, the function 
will be managed without an effort of will. When on 
deck, the view should be directed to the distant sea. 
When reclining in the steamer chair, one should look 
at the clouds, or the horizon, and in walking the gaze 
should not be fixed upon the objects passed. In con- 
versation, the eyes should not be directed to the face 
of the person conversed with. In the state-room, the 
eyes may be directed indifferently about the place, 
and while dressing and undressing they may be closed, 
except when it is necessary to find an article wanted. 
The greatest difficulty will be experienced at the tables 
in the dining saloon. The popular idea that the al- 
most universal desertion of the tables during two or 
three of the early days of the voyage is owing to the 
odor of food, is largely a mistake. The great source 
of trouble is, that at the table one looks at plates and 
dishes intently, and for a considerable time, at very 
short range. The act of seeing, under the circum- 
stances, demands, for perfect vision, that all the mus- 
cles of the eyes shall be on the alert, and at this short 
range the greatest tension is demanded. The perpet- 
ual changing of relative distances from the eyes of 
the articles upon the table, renders each new adjust- 
ment unsatisfactory as soon as it is made. But the 
function of adjustment may be so suspended that 
objects will be seen only in the most vague and in- 
distinct manner. By thus suspending the faculty of 
accommodation at table, one may go through a meal 
scarcely seeing any object with greater clearness of 
vision than is absolutely necessary for finding the 
articles needed. 

It is supposed that young children are less suscep- 
tible than grown persons to nausea at sea. An ex- 
planation is found in the fact that there exists in them 
a much higher degree of muscular adaptability and 
flexibility of tissues. Especially in children is the 
function of accommodation of the eyes accomplished 
with far greater ease than in adults. On the other 
hand, aged persons enjoy comparative immunity from 
sea-sickness, though in this respect they are less fort- 
unate than children. In the old, the function of accom- 
modation of the eyes is usually so completely suspended 
that they make less effort in that direction, and hence 
experience fewer disappointments from that cause. 
Those persons who have weak or disproportioned 
ocular muscles may find greater trouble in managing 
the accommodation of the eyes than others, and in those 
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cases the susceptibility to sea-sickness may be greater 
than usual, and may continue even after considerable 
experience at sea. On the contrary, if the muscular 
insufficiencies are so great that it is impossible for the 
eyes to act together, there may be little irritation aris- 
ing from the visual function. 

Sea-sickness, then, is the result of reflex irritations 
arising from little surprises to the muscles, and shocks 
to the nerves engaged in performing certain important 
functions,— notably of locomotion, respiration, and vis- 
ion,— and when the groups of muscles thus engaged 
are once educated to the surrounding circumstances, 
the nervous revulsions are not experienced. Proper 
attention to the exercise of these functions may so 
far mitigate the trouble as to make it rather an incon- 
venience than a distressing illness. Let it be distinctly 
understood that medicines can only prevent sea-sick- 
ness by inducing nervous insensibility, and that such a 
stupefying process is directly opposed to the object of 
the voyage-when this is undertaken for the promotion 
of health. Every article of diet likely to disturb the 
digestive organs should be avoided, and an abundant 
supply of oxygen should be inhaled. The feet should 
be educated, the respiration regulated, and the vision 
restricted. If close attention is given to these direc- 
tions, little fear of serious sickness need be appre- 
hended ; and a voyage which might otherwise be re- 
membered with the most disagreeable associations 
may be rendered a season of almost uninterrupted 
enjoyment 

George T. Stevens. 


Free Trade with Canada. 


IT seems to me strange that the question of an 
American zollverein was not brought prominently be- 
fore the Tariff Commission. The people of the United 
States have been so educated to a belief in protection 
that it would be folly for any political party to work 
seriously for free trade or a tariff for revenue only, but 
a change might, perhaps, be made which, while seem- 
ingly a concession to the free-traders, would in real- 
ity strengthen the protective character of the tariff. A 
protective tariff should be a discriminating tariff, so 
arranged as to shut off the competition of strong 
manufacturing nations, while encouraging trade with 
countries likely to afford a market for manufactured 
products. The United States have nothing to fear 
from the competition of Canada or Mexico, and free 
trade with them would give American manufactures a 
greatly extended field. American capitalists are now 
interesting themselves in the development of Mexico, 
and a great deal of attention has been paid, of late, to 
the resources of that country ; but the prevailing feel- 
ing with regard to Canada is one of indifference, occa- 
sioned by ignorance of its resources. 

To the average American, the name of Canada calls 
to mind a narrow strip of inhospitable country lying 
to the north-east ef the United States, and inhabited 
by an unprogressive people. It is now, in fact, the 
name for the whole of British North America, ex- 
tending from the Atlantic to the Pacific,—a territory 
almost as large as the whole of Europe, rich in min- 
erals, and possessing the finest fisheries and the 
largest area of land adapted to the production of 
first-class wheat in the world. The most fertile 
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part of Canada lies in the north-west, although the 
crop reports for 1882 show a higher yield of whea 
per acre in Ontario than in any of the American states. 
Over the whole of the Canadian north-west terri. 
tory, formerly known as the Hudson Bay territory 
from the American boundary, line forty-nine, to lati. 
tude sixty degrees, the same flora prevails, and there 
is little difference in the climate, although it be. 
comes warmer toward the west on account of the 
Chinook breezes which come through the passes of 
the Rockies and cause a rise of sixty degrees in the 
temperature in a few hours. The valley of the Peace 
river, twelve hundred miles north-west of Winnipeg, 
is said to have a finer climate than Manitoba. In ex. 
planation of this uniformity of temperature in such a 
wide range of latitude, Professor Macoun says: “|t 
was long ago asserted as a principle by geologists, 
that land in quantity situated to the southward of lati. 
tude forty degrees north, very materially raises the 
temperature of lands lying to the north of such paral. 
lel.” He gives meteorological tables showing that there 
is almost no variation in the temperature between forty- 
nine and sixty degrees, and that the climate compares 
favorably with that of European countries in the same 
latitudes. 

Almost the whole of this vast territory will yield 
from twenty-eight to forty bushels of wheat per acre. 
United States Consul Taylor, who has made a study 
of the Canadian north-west for years, has gained for 
himself the nickname of Saskatchewan Taylor, on 
account ef his praises of the section of country bor- 
dering on the Saskatchewan river. He says three- 
fourths of the wheat producing area of North America 
lies within the Dominion of Canada. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway is being pushed through to British 
Columbia with an energy almost unparalleled in rail- 
way construction; and during the last three years, 
Manitoba has been filling up with settlers almost as 
rapidly as the Western States did in their most progres- 
sive days. Already a prosperous trade has grown up 
between this part of Canada and the cities of the east- 
ern provinces, Winnipeg alone purchasing $12,000,000 
worth of goods from them last year. As Manitoba and 
the north-west territory become thickly settled, and 
the wonderful resources of Canada’s most western 
province, British Columbia, are developed, this trade 
will grow to enormous proportions. At present, most 
of the settlers are Canadians and Europeans, but the 
time will come when the stream of migrants from the 
Eastern States wili be diverted to this region, and 
then, unless free trade prevails, the United States will 
experience what Canada did during the rapid develop- 
ment of the Western States,— a loss of population with- 
out any compensating advantages in the way of trade, 
while eastern Canada will be built up by the trade of 
the north-west. 

But remove the tariff wall befween the two coun- 
tries, and the bulk of this trade may be secured by 
the United States, for settled Ontario is separated 
from Manitoba by a stretch of one thousand miles of 
rocky country, enormously rich in minerals and timber, 
but almost useless for agricultural purposes, while the 
territory of the United States is well settled to the 
borders of Manitoba. Chicago is many miles nearer 
to Winnipeg than Toronto, and St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis are nearer still. These cities could contro! most 
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of the north-west trade, if the tariff were abolished, 
and the cities of the Eastern States could compete on 
equal terms with those of eastern Canada. 

Of course, this would not prove advantageous to 
eastern Canada, whose growth would be greatly re- 
tarded. The effect it would have upon the north-west 
js not so apparent, but it would certainly strike a blow 
at the future greatness of Winnipeg, Manitoba’s chief 
city, which has in four years grown from a straggling 
village to a flourishing modern city with a population 
of about 30,000. So long as the protective tariff is 
maintained, and the Canadian Pacific Railway does the 
carrying trade for the north-west, Winnipeg will be 
the gate-way of western Canada, and, controlling the 
trade of the largest wheat producing area in the 
world, will become a second Chicago. Already some 
of the manufacturers of Ontario, to save the expense 
of carriage, have started factories there, and others 
will doubtless follow suit. With free trade between 
the two countries, Winnipeg would have few if any 
advantages over St. Paul and Minneapolis as the Ccis- 
tributing center of the north-west, and would be exposed 
to competition not only with them but with Chicago. 

Appearances would indicate that Canadians are 
strongly imbued with the protection idea, as at the last 
two elections, when it was made the issue, the con- 
servatives favoring and the reformers opposing it, a 
large majority of the former were elected. But many 
of those who voted for protection did so merely with 
a view to forcing the United States, by retaliation, to 
entertain the idea of reciprocity. Americans could 
rely upon the full support of the reformers, with a 
liberal sprinkling of conservatives, in negotiations for 
free trade ; and, as many of the conservative members 
were elected by small majorities, a slight change in 
public sentiment might make a great change in par- 
liamentary representation. The conservatives them- 
selves could consistently favor an American zollverein, 
for many of their leaders and newspapers expressed 
themselves in favor of actual free trade, but opposed 
the one-sided policy that would confer upon Americans 
favors which they refused to Canadians. But that was 
before the north-west trade had developed ; and as the 
policy of the present Government is to build up trade 
between the provinces, they might with reason object 
toa measure that would divert trade to the United 
States. The Canadian customs act of 1879, now in 
force, provides for the admission of natural products 
free of duty whenever the United States are willing to 
reciprocate ; and the people of Montreal favor the abo- 
lition of the duty on grain in any event, as a great 
part of the grain export trade of the Western States is 
lost to the city, it is claimed, on account of the bond- 
ing system. 

Watson Griffin. 


A Novel Suggestion Concerning Prisoners. 


A PLAN which is believed to be new, and which ap- 
pears to have great merit, has been proposed for the 
reformation of prison discipline. It has been pro- 
posed * that prisoners shall be paid for the labor which 
they perform ; that, so far as may be, there shall be no 
restriction of the industries or honest occupations 


*See two articles on Prison Reform in the Newport (R. I.) 
“Daily News,” April 18 and April 20, 1883. 
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which prisoners may follow; that they shall be al- 
lowed to engage in trades and industries on their 
own account, and that they shall even be permitted to 
traffic with the outside world so far as may be com- 
patible with insurance against escape and the commis- 
sion of frauds or other unlawful practices, and that all 
prisoners shall be entirely dependent upon their in- 
dustry for their living and comfort except in cases of 
sickness or other disability; that they shall support 
themselves by their labor, be entitled to the savings 
of their labor, and grow rich or remain poor by their 
labor; in fine, that true individual liberty be not only 
taught but enforced when the State by the sequest- 
ration of criminals has put it out of their power to be 
a present danger to society. It is proposed to teach 
criminals, by experience, the true meaning of liberty; 
to impress upon the past enemies of order the habits 
of thought and action which it is desired they shall 
acquire, by giving them a practical experience of the 
value to the individual of harmonious society. 

Whenever society undertakes to punish offenders, 
it acts purely and simply for its protection. The idea 
of offense has its origin in the idea of danger, and 
even in the days when punishments were most cruel 
and brutal, protection was, as it ever must be, the ul- 
timate purpose—else why have supposed offenders 
always been selected for punishment? Short of kill- 
ing, sequestration is the most sure and obvious means 
society has of protecting itself from offenders, and as 
the humanizing influence of civilization extends itself, 
it is not unlikely that the mildest method of producing 
any desired result will always be the one employed. 
For our present purpose we may say that, with few 
possible exceptions, sequestration is so far as it is 
necessary and therefore so far as it is right or desir- 
able for society to go in its dealing with individuals.’ 
Liberty, however, is so highly prized that society 
condemns the securement in all cases of perpetual 
protection by means of perpetual imprisonment, 
and hopes by the application of other measures 
to induce criminals to change their ways. The 
question, then, is, How shall the State deal with 
the criminal during the term of sequestration which 
it sees fit to impose, in order that the effects of that 
sequestration shall be as good and permanent as 
possible? How shall society treat those whom it has 
imprisoned for acting in a way it thinks injurious to 
its interests, so that they may come to think as society 
thinks upon the matter? What is the most efficacious 
way of making the bad see that it is for their interest 
to be good, of counteracting the effect of the first 
downward step of those who have yielded to tempta- 
tion, of raising from wretchedness those who are 
more unfortunate than vicious; who are criminals, 
because, perhaps, they were almost born criminals 
and into whose hearts the warm light of sympathy 
and haman affection has never entered, or may only 
have been seen at the most, with the agony of despair, 
beyond their reach ? 

Is the mind enlarged or the nature softened by the 
deep brand of social stigma? Does the constant re- 
minder given by the surroundings and the treatment of 
a condition of alienation from the world, without any 
evidence of kindness, sympathy, or human love from 
the world, tend to make the imprisoned criminal love 
the world? Where criminals are kept together in 
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large numbers, each bearing the same iniquitous stigma, 
all being constantly made to feel that they and the 
world are at odds, is it natural that the sympathy 
among them in their common degradation should grow 
less; that the fraternity of wrong should be dimin- 
ished, or that they should learn to love the power 
which holds them? Does unrewarding, undiscrimin- 
ating, repressive and absolute slavery, upon a herd- 
ing system, prepare the individual for a proper use of 
freedom? Is the habit of temperance in thought and 
action, and of regard for the rights of others, to be 
learned amid surroundings which are violent in their 
manifestations, and in which the natural zights of maa 
are disregarded? In fine, is not experience alone the 
ineans ©. producing conviction upon the minds of the 
great majority of men? Must not the presentation of 
a theory be enforced by the demonstration of its truth 
before men will accept it, and does not the history of 
the world show that moral truth, which, in this case 
at least, means expediency, is only to be discovered 
and accepted as such by the demonstration of experi- 
ence? Is not, then, that plan of conversion for crimi- 
nals the best which will give to them a practical ex- 
perience, which most of them have never had, of the 
ways in which men may live honestly and happily ? If 
the exercise of true liberty be that which society wishes 
the criminal to learn, is it unreasonable to propose 
that he shall be taught the value of liberty by enforcing 
upon him an experience thereof? Or is a proper 
understanding of liberty more likely to be learned by 
adding to imprisonment all the incidents of slavery ! 

Let criminals learn the value of social order by 
giving them interests in prison, which will demon- 
strate to them the value of social order. If they may 
earn money they will probably be no slower than other 
mortals in discovering that the best way of keeping 
money is not by encouraging theft, robbery, and social 
confusion. If those criminals who, for great crimes, 
have been given long terms of imprisonment, have 
the opportunity, they will not be unlikely to avail 
themselves of it to make the lack of total freedom as 
bearable as possible by increasing their worldly pos- 
sessions. They, then, the greater criminals, may be- 
come the strongest converts to social order, and may 
use their influence for its encouragement with those 
whose terms of imprisonment are shorter, and who 
will perhaps be a part of the world into which they 
themselves will one day go with their accumulated 
property. It seems hardly too much to hope that the 
ranks of crime may thus be attacked from within, and 
the axe laid at the root of the tree. 


Charles Acton Ives. 


A Piece of History Worth Writing. 


IF ever an author can be criticised for not making 
a different book from that which he professes the in- 
tention to make, Mr. Lewis Rosenthal may be sus- 
pected of having laid himself open to such a criticism 
in the second edition of his thorough and readable 
volume, “ America and France,” recently published 
by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. He has proposed 
to himself to exhibit the influence which the revolt of 
the British colonies of America in 1776, and the popular 
government which they founded, exerted upon France 
during the remaining years of that century. His vol- 


ume consists of a very exhaustive citation of facts and 
opinions drawn from the literature of that period. By 
stopping at this point he, unfortunately, not only fails 
to achieve the result at which, from the title of the 
book, we infer that he aimed, but he achieves exactly 
the opposite result. We infer that he wished to shoy, 
what undoubtedly can be shown, that France owns q 
large share of whatever liberalizing and popularizing 
influence her political institutions have experienced, 
since the accession of Louis XVI., to the establishment 
of popular sovereignty in America, and to her own 
part in bringing that result about. By stopping, how. 
ever, as he does, at the downfall of Robespierre, Mr. 
Rosenthal establishes, if anything, precisely the con. 
trary result. Balancing our accounts with France at 
the close of the eighteenth century, it would appear 
that all France got from us as the fruit of French 
contributions to our independence, was not popular 
sovereignty, not constitutional liberty, not peace, 
power, and prosperity, but fifteen years of Bonapart. 
ist ruffanism, terminating in a restoration of Bour. 
bonism with seven other spirits of despotism worse 
than the first. What reflecting man who saw Louis 
XVIII. escorted through the streets of Paris by 
the allied armies, in 1814, if he had been compelled 
to judge by the events that were passed or passing, 
and had been forbidden to forecast the future, would 
not have been forced to the conclusion that, so far as 
France was concerned, the influence of American in. 
dependence “ was evil, and for evil only good!” 

But I take it for granted that that is not Mr. 
Rosenthal’s theory of American influence upon France. 
But if it is not, his book is incomplete. To judge the 
influence of the political experiment made in the 
United States in the eighteenth century upon France, 
by what it developed in France within that century, 
would be as illogical as to measure the influence of 
Christianity upon the world in the fifteenth century 
by the accession of the Borgias to the pontifical throne, 
or in the sixteenth century by the incorporation of 
the Society of Jesus. In fact, the influence of Amer- 
ican political operations in the eighteenth century 
upon France have only become palpable and well 
defined since the War for the Union of 1861-5. Till 
then, our republic was generally regarded by Euro- 
peans as an experiment which would be soon overtaken 
by the disasters which had in turn overtaken all the 
so-called republics of antiquity. 

The result of that struggle completely changed the 
opinions of thinking men of all parties upon that 
point, and it would be no exaggeration to say that 
no constitution in Europe was, at the close, what it 
was when the war commenced. Since then the preju- 
dices of the privileged classes, and of the disciples 
of the doctrines of Divine Right and of Passive Obedi- 
ence, have been constantly weakening, while the faith 
of the people of Europe in man’s right to share in 
the government which he pays for with his treasure, 
and is expected to defend with his blood, has been 
constantly and rapidly strengthening. The extinction 
of Bonapartism and the formation of a government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, in France 
within five years after the triumph of the Constitution 
in the United States, in 1865, was more directly the fruit 
or logical consequence of American Independence than 
the French Revolution of ’89 was ; while the latter and 
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its disastrous sequence were more directly the out- 
come of an inevitable reaction against despotism in 
charch and state, the credit of which is usually as- 
cribed to the encyclopedists or the philosophes, as it is 
the fashion to call them in France. 

Hence we say, with the highest appreciation of 
what Mr. Rosenthal has already done, that his work 
isincomplete. He has not yet achieved what the title 
of his book justified us in expecting of him. However, 
«g work well begun is half done,” and this is well 
begun. He evidently is fond of his subject ; he is not 
afraid of labor ; and he knows how such work should 
be done. We therefore call upon him to prosecute 
his theme. Let him show how the death of Lincoln 

oduced an emotion in France never manifested at 
the decease of any European sovereign. Let him show 
how promptly after the news of General Lee’s sur- 
render, in 1865, the French Army moved precipitately 
out of Mexico, deserting the “chromo” emperor it 
had planted there ; how the blow thus given to Na- 
poleon’s prestige in France compelled him to a trans- 
action with the opposition, and to concede to their 
importunities a free press and parliamentary govern- 
ment; how this concession compelled him, in order 
to divert the attention of the press and the tribune 
from the past and to prevent too close a scrutiny of 
his own title to the crown he wore, to plunge head- 
long info a war with the first military power in 
Europe, and within a twelvemonth to exchange his 
palace for a prison; how, during that war, the diplo- 
matic concerns of her powerful antagonist were con- 
fided to the Minister of the United States in Paris, 
as the only one of the nations whose authority was 
sure to be respected ; how, upon the downfall of the 
empire, a popular government was organized in France 
upon the Jeffersonian model, which has lasted already 
longer than the average governments of France for 
the last two hundred years, and which has to-day as 
good a prospect of longevity as any government in the 
world. 

With these facts, and others like them, of scarcely 
less critical significance which abound, Mr. Rosen- 
thal, with his thoroughness of research, his judgment 
in selection, and skill in presentation, will demonstrate 
ashe claims to have already but has not yet demon- 
strated, “that the people of the United States may 
feel justified in the belief that they have fulfilled the 
great law of compensation, and have amply repaid the 
debt of gratitude which they owed the French nation 
for services rendered in the War of Independence.” 


*;* 


Woodman's Portrait of John Brown.* 


NoRTH ToPEKA, KANSAS, October 30, 1882. 
Epirorn CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

My Dear Sir: I have just received yours of the 
2gth ultimo. My portrait of John Brown was painted 
at the suggestion of Colonel A. G. Hawes, of San 
Francisco, who was with Brown in the Ossawatomie 
fight. Colonel Hawes told me that no good portrait 
of Brown existed; that the ones with the beard did 
not look like him, and that those without were charac- 
terless. On my way east from California, I visited the 


* See frontispiece. 
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Historical Society Rooms here in search of informa- 
tion relating to likenesses of Brown, and the Secretary, 
Judge Adams, showed me the pictures of Brown in 
his possession; but they made no impression upon 
me until he finally produced from a long neglected 
drawer an old photograph which had been sent, among 
other effects of Governor Thayer, to the society from 
Boston. Using this as a basis upon which to build, I 
added to it every essential point of likeness in the 
others, and produced the portrait from which the pho- 
tograph was taken which you now have in your pos- 
session,— aided by my memory of Brown, with whom 
I once held a very animated conversation in the hall- 
way of Cooper Institute years ago, when I was not 
much more than a boy. . 7 " > . 
Truly yours, 
Selden J. Woodman. 


KANSAS HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Topeka, Kansas, October 31, 1882. 
EDITOR CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: The photograph which Mr. Woodman 
used as the principal basis for his portrait of John Brown 
was procured by the Kansas Historical Society with the 
collection of the materials of Kansas History made up 
by Dr. Thomas H. Webb, of Boston, who was the Sec- 
retary of the Kansas Emigrant Aid Company, which 
was organized through the action of Hon. Eli Thayer, 
of Worcester, That company was very influential in 
promoting emigration to Kansas throughout the Ter- 
ritorial period. Captain John Brown, Jr., when visit- 
ing the rooms of the State Historical Society three 
years ago, remarked to me that the photograph was an 
excellent likeness of his father. I saw Captain Brown 
in 1856, when he was shaven, and this picture is the 
only one of many which'I have seen that recalls his 
features to my memory. I regard Mr. Woodman’s 
portrait as an excellent and characteristic likeness of 
Captain John Brown as I saw him. 

F. G. Adams, 
Secretary. 


DANVERS, 8 mo., 16, 1882. 
My DEAR FRIEND: Thy portrait of John Brown 
is by far the best I have ever seen. It is the man — not 
only the physical man, but his inner self also. It is 
him at his best and truest. 
Thanking thee for the picture, I am 
Very truly thy friend, 
. John G. Whittier. 
To Selden J. Woodman. 


I have seen Mr. Woodman’s portrait of my hus- 
band. I think it a very good likeness of him, and the 
more I see it, the more I like it. 

Mrs. John Brown. 

TOPEKA, KANSAS, November 15, 1882. 


Du MaurieEr’s DRAWINGS. We wish to state that 
while we were indebted to the publishers of “ Punch” 
for the right to reproduce certain drawings by Mr. du 
Maurier in our May number, the drawings themselves 
are the property of the artist, and were by him kindly 
lent to us for reéngraving.— Ep. 
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To John Burroughs. 


(After reading “‘ Signs and Seasons" in the March 
CENTURY.) 


THE genial John Burroughs is racking his brain 

For a token that spring-time is coming again. 

“ Quod primum?” he queries; and I am the man, 

sir, 

Can give him an incontrovertible answer. 

The very first thing in the coming of spring, 

Ere crows or musquitoes are out on the wing: 
My little white mare 
Is shedding her hair. 


Ere A/nus incana hath opened a scale 

Of her staminate catkins’ impervious mail ; 

Ere sweetness doth trickle from Acer saccharinumz, 

My whiskers are grisly with pony’s white hair in 

em. 

My coat-sleeve will show it; my beaver also; 

And neighbors and patrons will each of them know 
My little white mare 
Is shedding her hair. 


Take notice this season, O genial John B., 
You'll find, as I tell you, as sure as can be, 
That, ere the Hefatica opens a calyx,— 
Ere Populus, Corylus, Betula, Salix, 
Or Carex has blossomed, or grasshopper thawed, 
Or button-ball bursted, or Corvus has cawed, 
Your little white mare 
Will be shedding her hair. 


F. Blanchard. 
Picking Berries. 


*TWAS in the season of the year 
When clustering fruit bedecks the bramble 
That gallant Paul and Laura fair 
Set out upon a pleasant ramble. 


They went in search of berries red, 
And Paul seemed somewhat melancholy, 
But dainty Laura tossed her head, 
With lightsome laughter blithe and jolly. 


At last they reached the destined place 
Where brambles grew ‘in wild profusion, 
And lo! Paul’s melancholy face 

Put on a look of deep confusion ; 


But Laura laughed in roguish glee, 
With lips that rivaled ripest cherries, 
And, while Paul loitered doubtfully, 
She calmly went on picking berries. 


At last Paul, dawdling at his task, 
With face as grave as prebendary’s, 
Said, “ Laura, dear, I’d like to ask ”"— 
But Laura went on picking berries. 


Poor Paul stood still and twirled his hat, 

His stammering tongue played queer vagaries, 
Then said, “I’d like to tell you that - 
But Laura went on picking antes. 


“T long have loved you,” murmured he, 
*“ With love that never, never varies.” 
“In that case, don’t you think,” said she, 
“You'd better help me pick the berries ? ” 


Stanley Wood. 


Caught. 


OvER the lattice there clambered a vine, 
Its tendrils in arabesques tenderly clung 
To the cool slender bars in the shade of the pine, 
That sheltered us there where the song-sparrows 
sung. 


As sweet as a rose in the pale pink and blue 
Of her thin fleecy robe, with a bud in her hair, 
As fair as a tropic bloom fresh with the dew, 
She mused by my side in the cool morning air, 


How did it happen? I really don’t know, 
Her lips were like rosebuds—sore tempted, I 
fell ; — 
“ Oh, nobody saw us/’’—I started to go, 
When a wee voice,—“ JZ seen ‘00, an’ J’m doin’ 
fo tell!” 
Harold Van Santvoord. 


Culture. 


Tue village maid, whose gentle heart 
I won, those golden summer days, 
Brought up in simple country ways 

With store of all housewifely art, 

Had little learning else to boast: 

A year or two of school at most. 


I knew it. Yet within her eyes, 
Up-raised in loving trust to mine, 
What wealth of promise seemed to shine! 
What glorious possibilities ! 
“When my sweet girl and I are wed, 
I'll cultivate her mind,” I said. 


We tried it in the honeymoon. 
I planned a “ course” of history, 
Art, literature, and poetry 
Combined ; and every afternoon 
I read to her, and gave her “ talks ” 
On science in our evening walks. 


And she—ah! when can I forget 
Her look of measureless content, 
Her love-lit eyes so gravely bent 

Upon my face! And yet—and yet— 

I sometimes felt a haunting doubt 

If she knew what ’twas all about. 


For oftentimes, in lightsome mood, 
She’d murmur something sweet and low 
That was not always @ ‘psa r 
Her judgments, too, were often crude, 
And her remarks on Locke and Kant 
Were painfully irrelevant. 
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Somehow I can’t escape a sense 
Of failure: though to-day her face 
Still keeps its tender, listening grace, 
Its subtile, fine intelligence 
(She'd look the same were I to speak 
In Sanskrit or Homeric Greek !)— 


I think I'll have to give it up. 
I’ll have to bear it, that is all! — 
The first, the only drop of gall 
In joy’s divine, o’erflowing cup, 
The one grand failure of my life! — 
I cannot “cultivate” my wife! 


Robertson Trowbhidge. 


Bits of Midsummer Metaphysics. 


THESE suggestions as to the essence of a few meta- 
physical units are believed to be very suitable for 
members of summer schools of philosophy, and for 
all searchers after truth. They depend for their sig- 
nificancy on the words themselves as related to the 
appreciative intuitivism of the reader : 

Art is the joyous externalizing of inwardness. 

Beauty is the joyful internalization of outwardness. 

Poetry is the hampered soul leaping at verity. 

Truth is the so-ness of the as-it-were. 

Right is the awful yes-ness of the over-soul meditat- 
ing on the how-ness of the thing. 

Society is the heterogeneous, buying peace with 
homogeneity. 

A Thing is simply an is-ness. Matter is is-ness 
possessed of somewhat-ness. A/ind is am-ness. 

Philosophy is the mind trying to find out its own 
little game. 

G. F. S. 


“Too Too.” 


THE phrase “ Too too,” as an intensified adverb, is 
common in old literature. Witness Hamlet’s “too, 
too solid flesh,” and Dekker uses it perhaps a hun- 
dred times. But I never saw “ too too” standing by 
itself without an adjective except in one place. That 
phrase, which sounds so new to us, occurs in one of 
the oldest English plays, “ A new Enterlude called 
Thersytes,” 1537 — black-letter quarto — thus : 

“It is too too, mother, the pastime and good cheer, 
That we shall see and have when that we come there.” 
(Dodsley’s Old Plays. Vol. 1., p. 423.) 


Our modern slang crops up unexpectedly in my old 
reading. In Dekker’s Sabromastix (1603), I find 
“ We'd let all slide.” 

A. A. Adee. 
At Last. 


SHE tips to-and-fro in the old rocking-chair, 

Her forehead is wrinkled, and white is her hair, 
While her grandchildren romp in a turbulent throng 
She reads the fond words of a tender love-song. 


That love-song was writ her one sunshiny day 
When her heart was as light as the breezes in May, 
When her figure was graceful, her cheek like a rose, 
And never were spectacles perched on her nose. 


The lover that wrote her that sonnet, alas, 

Has peacefully slept ’neath the long tangled grass 
For years —and the words of his e oquent lay 
“Miss Violet” reads for the first time to-day. 


You ask why that poem thus lingered unseen ? 
He had sent it that time to a great magazine, 
And the publishing man let the musical waif 
Unprinted remain fifty years in the safe. 


R. K. Munkittrick. 


Little Tee-Hee. 


IT was over the sca, in the land of tea, 
By the beautiful river they call Yang Tse, 
To which an additional name they hang 
Making the river Yang Tse Kiang, 

A baby was born in a Chinese town; 

But a look of scorn and a terrible frown 


O’er the face of the father was seen to curl, 
When he learned that his baby was only a girl. 


Now the father, whose name was Hang U. High, 
Was the last of the race of the great I. Ligh, 

The father of Chinese history. 

He was very proud of his pedigree, 

And even declared that his lineage ran 

In a line direct to the very first man. 

His greatest ambition was now to see 

Another limb on his family tree, 

A boy who could finally step in his place, 

Down the race-course of time to continue his race; 


But alas for his hopes! Chug 
um whirl!” 


He muttered, which means “It’s a girl! It’s a 


“Chug um whirl! 


rl! 
And Ts angrily hissed: “Clack whang bog lound!” 


Which means in their “Tt must be 


drowned! ” 


language 
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Though the mother, in words that sound imprudent, 
Insipidly pleaded: “Oh, Hang U. 7 wouldn’t!” 
He sternly answered, “ Clack whang bo quid!” 
Which means in their language “It must be did!” 
So he called his servant and said: “ Ar Chang, 
Go drown that thing in the river Kiang.” 

Then turned away, with an angry glare, 

To smoke his pipe in the open air. 


But the good Ar Chang had a tender heart. 
He saw it was hard for the mother to part 
From her little girl, yet, strange to tell, 

The sorrow that on his heart-strings fell 
Affected the strings of his purse as well. 

Still he couldn’t think what in the world to do, 
And he stood in agony clutching his queue 


And pulling it downward until he drew 

His eyes clear up to the top of his head, 

Till they looked Tike long diagonal gashes 
Stretched over his forehead and fringed with lashes, 
Then, letting them down—“I have it!” he said. 
But the rest that he said I will tell to thee 

In the very words it was told to me 

By that honest, efficient, and noble Chinee 

Who charged me two prices for my “ washee”’ : 
He said: “I got girl-ee same old like this, 

Got too much-ee girl-ee; my wife-ee no miss 
One girl-ee. Ar Chang save-ee yo’ girl-ee life, 

I take-ee yo’ girl-ee light home to my wife, 

I dlown-ee my girl-ee in liver Kiang! 

You give-ee much money to poo’ Ar Chang!” 
Then gratitude stole down the beautiful slants 

Of the mother’s long eyes, and she gave such a glance 
Of approval, he cried, “I would rather be Chang, 
And serve such a generous mistress, than Hang!”’ 


He carried Tee-Hee to his own little hut, 

Where the floors were of dirt and the frescoes of soot, 

And he said to his wife: “I have swapped for Tee- 
Hee. 

We must dlown-ee our girl-ee in liver Yang Tse,— 

And our mistless she give-ee much money to we!” 

“T will go,” answered she, “and wrap Minnee Ting 
Loo 

In Tee-Hee’s little mantle and bring her to you,” 

And then, with a smile of approval, withdrew. 


Now it chanced Mrs. Chang had the masculine art 
Of “ playing it low” and concealing her heart, 
In short, of enacting a duplicate part. 
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For, expecting the time when her husband would 
say: — 

“ae ne r ;. we'll put Minnee Ting out of the way.” 

She had Built a rag baby with marvelous skill, ©’ 

Placed a spring here and there for the sake of 
the wriggle, 

Supplied its small chest with a bladder and quill 

So that touch it who would the rag baby would 


giggle; 
Just the size of Ting Loo,—she had measured and 
weighed it, — 
And now, with the skill she had learned when she 
made it, 
She pinned on the cloak past all hope of undoing 
And, bearing it so as to start it to cooing, . 
Right into the arms of her husband she laid it, 
Thus Chang bore it down toward the river Kiang, 
But happened, in passing the vigilant Hang, 
To stumble, which caused it to kick and to coo, 
Till Hang cried: “Away! I'll accompany you. 
I never can rest till it’s safe in the water, 
Lest the mother has bribed you to rescue my 
daughter.” . 
Then quick in the pitiless river the 
What to Hang was Tee-Hee an 
Ting Loo. 


threw 
to Chang was 


Each day, while the notable Hang U. High 
Was reading the books of the great I. Ligh, 
His wife stole away to the hut of Ar Chang, 
While Chang acted spy o’er the motions of Hang. 


But Chang never dreamed as he watched by the wall 


To give warning if Hang at his hovel should call, 

That Ais dear little wife from its hiding-place drew 

The only original Minnee Ting Loo, 

Nor supposed, as he stretched to its limit each 
limb 

To peep at his master, that out of the dim 

Of his hovel two mothers kept watch . ? him. 

And it never occurred to Hang U. High, 

As he studied the books of the great I. Ligh, 

That, instead of retrenching on Little Tee-Hee 

By drowning the child in the river Yang Tse, 

His lucre provided provisions for three. 


W. W. Fink, 





CHEAP 


FOOD FOR THE MILLION. 


BY CHAS. S. BRAY, M. D. 


I. INIQUITOUS ADULTERATION, 


“ THERE has been so much adulteration of 
food,” said a New York divine, recently, 
“that it is an amazement to me that there is 
a healthy man in America, The great want of 
to-day is practical religion—a religion that 
will correctly label goods ; that will prevent a 
man telling you a watch was made in Geneva 
when it was made in Massachusetts; that 
will keep the ground glass and the sand out 
of the sugar; that will go into the grocery 
and pull out the plug of ale-adulterated syrup ; 
that will dump in the ash-barrel the cassia 
buds that are sold for cinnamon; that will 
sift out the Prussian-blue from the tea-leaves ; 
that will keep out of flour the plaster-of-Paris 
and soapstone; that will separate the one 
quart of Ridgewood water from the one hon- 
est drop of cow’s milk; that will throw out 
the live animalculz from the sugar. Heaven 
knows what they put in the spices, in the but- 
ter, or the drugs; but chemical analysis and 
the microscope have made wonderful discov- 
eries.” 

The “ Youth’s Companion,” in a recent 
article on the adulteration of food, says: 


“ A system of inspection is necessary to protect the 
public from the adulteration of food, which is so 
common in this country, especially in the poorer 
quarters of our large cities, where the prices are low 
and the purchasers not fastidious. * * Large 
quantities of unwholesome meat are sold to the poor, 
such as poultry which has been thrown out of the 
better class of markets,‘ bob’ veal, the meat of calves 
killed too soon after birth, and beef that comes from 
animals that have been unhealthy before slaughtering. 
* * * The health of a community can be serlensly 
injured by the tricks of dishonest tradesmen, and 
people should be careful in buying food that is offered 
at unusually low prices.” 


These strictures may, perhaps, strike the 
average reader as foreshadowing a crusade 
against the compounders and venders of adul- 
terated food ; but this is not our prime object. 
The combined power of the pulpit and press 
is almost incalculable, and the batteries of the 
latter are being leyeled against this “common 
enemy” along the whole line. That men, 
induced by the hope of gain, should adulterate 
the staples of life, and thus add crime and — 
as often follows—murder to their account on 
the “ Great Ledger ” of eternity, seems almost 
impossible of conception, And yet it is only 
too true. This criminal practice is as old as 


the hills, and its recent condemnation by the 
clergy and press is only another exemplifica- 
tion of the value of free speech and a free 
press —two inestimable boons to Americans. 


II. SPOILED FOOD. 


Ir is a fact, lamentable enough in itself, 
that food has a natural tendency to decay, 
which men have heretofore unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to check. Especially is this true of 
animal food and its after-products, such as 
butter, cream, milk, cheese, lard, etc. The 
problem of pure, fresh, healthful, cheap food, 
in all climates and seasons, is a field broad 
enough to command the attention of all phi- 
lanthropists. To the rich man all things seem 
possible; but to the laboring classes this 
problem of fresh and cheap food is, and ever 
has been, a veritable Gordian knot. 

The laboring man looks forward to Sunday 
for a day of rest and a good dinner. The 
steak, oysters, chop, chicken, and such deli- 
cacies are procured on Saturday and kept 
over for this Sabbath meal. It goes without 
saying that a lack of ice,a warm room, a 
muggy day, a poorly ventilated cellar, and 
a myriad of such every-day causes and cir- 
cumstances conspire to spoil these viands. 
Even slightly salted, they lose their fresh 
flavor; smoked, they are even less desirable ; 
immersed in pickle, or corned, they become 
impregnated with the deadly saltpeter ; placed 
in a refrigerator, they are practically frozen. 
“ All such food is injurious to health,” says 
a learned Cincinnati judge; yet, left alone to 
the influences of climate, weather, and natural 
surroundings, they speedily spoil. What, then, 
shall rich or poor do to insure the coveted 
luxury of fresh, healthful food ? 

The problem has been a knotty one since 
the advent of man upon this terrestrial planet. 
The criminal cupidity of many dealers on the 
one hand and the hosts of natural causes of 
decay, and man’s inability to find a reliable, 
safe, and cheap food preservative on the other, 
are obstacles which have always heretofore 
confounded the world. 


Ili, FOOD PRESERVATION. 

One of the largest elements of risk in gen- 
eral farming and in dealing in food products 
is the loss on perishable goods, both from 
decay and deterioration, as well as from the 


frequent necessity of forcing such goods upon 
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an overstocked market at ruimously low 
prices. The world has long needed some 
substance, at once harmless and efficient, to 
maintain in their production that freshness 
and sweetness in provisions so essential to re- 
munerative returns. Salted meats are distaste- 
ful to many and repugnant and unhealthful 
to all where a regular diet of such material is 
maintained. Once salted, a piece of beef is 
immediately lowered in value. Millions of 
dollars’ worth of poultry, lamb, veal, and 
mutton are annually lost to the world through 
the lack of practical means of preservation. 
Milk and cream cannot be kept longer than 
a day or two, and tons of butter every year 
become rancid and are sold for grease. The 
want of a thing always directs scientific 
inquiry and inventive genius toward its dis- 
covery. It has been known for many months 
past, in commercial and scientific circles, that 
this important discovery had been made in a 
food preservative by Prof. R. F. Humiston, 
of Boston. A series of experiments was con- 
ducted to prove beyond a doubt the success 
of his invention, which resulted most satis- 
factorily to a number of leading capitalists 
and scientific men, who determined to bring 
it before the public in a large commercial way. 

Professor Humiston must hereafter go 
down to posterity as an inventor or discoverer 
as great as Franklin, Morse, Fulton, or Sir 
Humphry Davy, and for the sufficient reason 
that he has, after long and patient years of 
study and research, with thousands of experi- 
ments, discovered and perfected a combina- 
tion of antiseptics, harmless in their nature, 
which is a /erfect substitute for ice, salt, 
sugar, smoke, heat, alcohol, sulphur,—all the 
agents, indeed, hitherto employed by man in 
attempting to save food. By the use of this 
preservative — which has been happily named 
Rex Magnus (for it is indeed the “ great 
king” of preservatives)—all organic matter 
can be preserved from decay without the use 
of any of the agents above enumerated. 

The process is cheap, simple, and perfect, 
and the results are certain, regardless of sea- 
sons or climates. 


IV. THE NEW PROCESS. 

In brief, the new process is based upon 
truly scientific principles, perfectly adapted to 
the preservation of a great variety of animal 
and vegetable products. The basis is a taste- 
less, innocuous white powder, which is dis- 
solved in water, forming a solution in which 
the beef, or turkey, or mutton is immersed 
and treated, or which may be injected into the 
carotid artery of large animals as soon as the 
blood ceases flowing. By this simple and inex- 
pensive process, the article thus treated may 


be hung up in ordinary temperature, remain- 
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ing sweet and wholesome for an indefinije 
term. Upon the closest scrutiny and the 
most practical and exhaustive experiments, 
certain well-known business gentlemen oj 
Boston and vicinity have associated them. 
selves into a corporation, under the name of 
The Humiston Food Preserving Company. 
choosing Mr. J. Willard Rice, of Boston, of the 
well-known paper firm of Rice, Kendall & Co, 
as their president, and Dr. R. C. Flower secre. 
tary and treasurer. This company has estab. 
lished a large manufactcry at Salem, Massa 
chusetts, with a daily capacity of five tons of 
Rex Magnus, and their head-quarters 
Kilby street, Mason Building, Boston, wher 
may be seen and examined a most interesting 
exhibit of fish, fowl, game, beef, mutton, and 
like perishable articles of food, treated with 
Rex Magnus and exposed to the atmosphere 
of a business office and to the rays of the sun. 

The public will naturally wish to know the 
means or the action by which this Humiston 
food preservative performs its important work. 
In fact, the question is already asked: “ Why 
is it that this preserves, perfectly sweet and 
pure, for an indefinite period, meats, fruits, 
vegetables, milk, butter, etc. ?” 

It is the office of Rex Magnus to oppose 
and prevent putrefaction by the utter cestruc- 
tion, or holding at bay, of those parasites that 
prey upon organic matter. Meats, poultry, 
game, cream, milk, or oysters, preserved by 
this method may be carned across the conti- 
nent or shipped to Europe, retaining their 
freshness and purity without the use of ice or 
any refrigerating appliance, or they may be 
kept at home for days and weeks, even in the 
hottest weather, improving in taste, besides 
saving much expense in the cost of ice and 
time and trouble in going to market. ‘There 
is ample testimony that these are stubborn 
facts. It is infallible in its power to preserve, 
of great strength and concentrated in form, 
tasteless and unobjectionable to the palate, 
harmless in its effect upon the human system, 
and, finally, capable of almost universal and 
simple application to such food substances as 
are subject to speedy decay. The food treated 
with Rex Magnus carries no unusual or un- 
natural taste. Its use is so simple that a child 
may direct the operation of preserving food. 
The article to be preserved may be wrapped 
in cloths wet in the solution and occasionally 
redampened, or it may be plunged into a 
tub or jar full of the solution and allowed to 
remain for several hours. The powder may 
be worked into butter at the time of making, 
or the balls of butter may be placed in vessels 
filled with the solution, and allowed to remain 
for weeks and months. Dairymen have pre- 
served butter with all the freshness and aroma 
of the June product for six months, and Profes- 
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sor Humiston has preserved eggs entirely fresh 


and sweet for fourteen months at a time. 
V. THOROUGHLY INDORSED, 


Ir has been subjected to the most severe 


and thorough tests, both by scientific, medical, 
and business men. Professor Samuel W. John- 
son, of Yale College, after testing it to his 
entire satisfaction, made a report, in which 
he says : 


“My tests of 35 days, in daily mean temperature of 
70°, on meats, etc., bought in open market, have cer- 
tainly been severe, and I am satisfied that the different 
brands of Rex Magnus, The Humiston Food Preser- 
vative, with which I have experimented Aave accom- 
plished all claimed for them. So far as I have yet 
learned, they are the only preparations that are effect- 
ive, and at the same time practicable, for domestic use. 
At the banquet on ‘ treated’ meats at the New Haven 
House, / could not distinguish between those which 
had been sixteen days in my laboratory and those newly 

» from the refrigerator of the hotel. The oysters 
were perfectly palatable and fresh to my taste, and 
better, as it happened, than those served at the same 
time, which were recently taken from the shell. The 
roast beef, steak, chicken, turkey, and quail were a// as 
good as I have ever eaten. 1 should anticipate mo i// 
results from its use, and consider it ”o more harinful 
than common sail.” 


Rex Magnus is a valuable discovery, a 
boon to agriculturists, a legitimate business 
enterprise. It is not to be classed for a mo- 
ment with the numerous humbugs of the past, 
— ozone, boro-glyceride, and a host of such, 
the impossible projects of scheming men or 
the visionary dreams of laboratory scientists. 
Professor Humiston has devoted many years 
to studying to assist the millions to get cheap 
food, and, as the great aid to this end, made 


MILLION. 


F. HUMISTON, 


intense application and active research in 
the matter of antiseptics alone. He perfected 
his process, he proved his theories, he dem- 
onstrated the feasibility of his methods, he en- 
listed his codéperators, he secured the neces- 
sary capital, the company was organized, who 
bought extensive works, and they commenced 
on a commercial basis before they took meas- 
ures to inform the public of this wonderful 
preservative. 
VI. A BUSINESS BASIS. 

THIs company is not seeking capital of 
the public; they simply propose to manu- 
facture this preservative on a large scale, to 
offer it for sale eventually in every grocery 
and provision store in the land, in large or 
small packages. All classes now have an op- 
portunity of purchasing ~ the preservative in 
small and inexpensive packages, and of test- 
ing, each for himself, its value in his own 
home and business. There is no opportunity 
or design for any misrepresentation or serious 
disappointment in a fair, open transaction 
like this. There are no territorial rights or 
patent licenses for sale, but every one may 
have equal and ample chance to use Rex 
Magnus. The company offer, however, to 
supply any one—in case his grocer, druggist, 
or general store-keeper hasn’t it on hand— 
with any brand of Rex Magnus which he may 
desire, upon receipt of the price. They will 
prepay postage charges on sample packages, 
which cost but 50 cents per pound for meats, 
milk, and sea-food, while cream and other 
special brands cost $1.00 per pound. 
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VII. PREVIOUS FAILURES. 

Tue wretched failures by which the public 
has heretofore been deceived have pretended 
to preserve all kinds-of food with the same 
compound, an idea which is preposterous on 
the face of it. Meat is different in character 
and substance from sea-food, and this from 
milk, cream, and butter, these from eggs, and 
eggs from vegetable juices or fluid extracts. 
Professor Humiston has treated the subject 
in a scientific way. Having thoroughly in- 
vestigated the question of antiseptics, he 
found the properties and chemical analyses 
of the different kinds of food, and then, after 
thousands of experiments, having fully learned 
what antiseptics and what proportions were 
best adapted for each, he compounded his 
preparations intelligently, each to the pur- 
pose for which it is especially designed. 
Herein lies his success, and it is herein that 
all others have failed. 


VIIl. HIGH TESTIMONY. 


Tue famous Miss Juliet Corson, in a recent 
article in “ Harper’s Bazar,” on “ Diet for In- 
valids,” and treating especially of game and 
poultry, says: “ While the general rule holds 
good that fresh food is the most wholesome, 
and. that actual decay in animal flesh used 
for food is apt to produce symptoms of irritant 
poisoning, game is often eaten in an advanced 
stage of decomposition without any percepti- 
ble injury to the epicure. Microscopic exam- 
ination of meat which has been exposed to a 
medium summer temperature, from 85° to 
go° Fahrenheit, for three or four days, proves 
the development at that stage of a minute 
organism, termed by physiologists the death 
vibrio. This parasite seems to be present: in 
other meats than pork, and, like trichine, is 
not destroyed by the process of salting and 
smoking meat, or of curing it in‘brine. There 
is no reason to suppose that the flesh of game 
is exempt from the presence of this natural 
product of decomposition. When meats con- 
taining it are imperfectly cooked, their con- 
sumption produces gastric disturbance, some- 
times fatal in its result. As game is generally 
broiled or roasted, the action of intense heat 
may destroy theseptic influence of the organism. 

* * * * * 


“ T have considered this rather unpleasant 
subject at length with the hope that when 
game is ordered for an invalid the ‘caterer 
may be induced to supply it as fresh as possi- 
ble. As a rule, the flesh of game is:less dense 
and tough than that of domestic’animals, so 
that there is not the same’ reason for keeping 
it in order to let it become tender by the first 
action of decomposition. Game is also more 
digestible than butcher’s-meat, and for that 


reason may be eaten fresher. Its comparative 
freedom from fat makes it relatively more nu- 
tritious, while its intense flavor is tempting to 
the appetite; as the taste of the flesh and 
blood of game is nearly identical, the latter js 
generally carefully preserved in cooking.” 

It is insuch cases as referred to by Miss Cor- 
son that Rex Magnus plays a most important 
part. It igof the utmost moment that the food 
of invalids, as well as of people in good health, 
should be tempting in quality aud appearance, 
appetizing in flavor, and tenderand easy of mas. 
tication ; but zt the same time, and above all, it 
must be perfectly sweet and fresh. Special care 
must also be taken that the living creature 
from which it is derived was in a perfect state 
of health, as otherwise germs of disease may 
be taken into the weak and enfeebled system, 
which perhaps would have no detrimental 
effect upon a state of health. Rex Magnus 
will, as we have already shown, enable invalids 
and others to keep meats, wild game, and 
other like delicacies in a condition perfectly 
sweet and fresh for any reasonable time; 
sweet-breads have been kept four months, 
and cream nearly as long, and both sweet, 
and known as difficult to keep. Game can be 
treated with it when first killed, and then 
shipped to market, or by taking care to pur- 
chase only that which is sound and good, it 
can be treated at home and then kept until 
wanted, improving in quality and growing 
more tender, digestible, and wholesome. |t 
goes farther, and is of even greater value to 
the million as a preventive of disease and an 
aid to health. It not only arrests and pre- 
vents decay, and thereby obviates the danger 
of eating partially decomposed food, but it 
counteracts and destroys any hidden germs 
of disease, and renders all articles treated by 
it wholesome and harmless. In this respect 
it is a great boon to mankind. 

Professor Humiston, whose genial face ap- 
pears on another page, is a little over fifty 
years of age, is a native of that grand old 
town Great Barrington, Massachusetts. He 
received his M. A. at the Western Reserve 
College. He has the honor of being a Fellow 
of the Chemical Society of London, and also 
of the Geological Society, being elected after 
unusually severe. examinations. President 
Huxley, of the latter society, said that “no 
American should boast of an election without 
a hard struggle.” In evidence of this preju- 
dice toward Americans, the fact that Professor 
Humiston was given two hundred and fifty 
questions — five times.the usual number — may 
be cited.. He is now ‘superintendent of the 
company’s works, which will insure the most 
careful product for this “mighty king” ol 
food preservatives. The Company is meeting 
with great success, and deservedly. 











